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i  I  N  T  R  O  D  U  CTI  O  N, 

1  ^ 

Addressed  to  the 
R  I  G  II  T  R  E  V  E  R  E  N  D 

ISAAC 


Lord  Bifhop  of  Worcester. 


My  Lord, 


W  HEN  I  found  it  expedient  to  retire 
from  bufinefs,  your  Lordfhip  was 
pleafed,  affedtionately,  to  remind  me,  ‘‘That 
“  we  are  all  obliged  to  do  good  in  every  fta- 
“  tion  and  period  of  life,  and  that  a  phyfician 
“  of  long  experience  may  contrive  fome  me- 
“  thod  of  being  ufeful  even  in  retirement/' 


I  was  not  furprifed  at  any  inftance  of  hu¬ 
manity  from  your  Lordlhip.  I  had  long 
known  your  fympathy  with  the  diftreffed, 
and  your  zeal  to  relieve  them,  having  been 
the  firft  to  whom  you  thought  proper  to 

A 


com- 


[  2  ] 

communicate  your  noble  defign  of  eftablifli- 
sng  an  infirmary  at  Worcefter  5  which,  in 
fpite  of  many  difcouragements,  has  fiourifh- 
ed  for  feveral  years ;  and  will,  I  hope,  long 
flourifh,  to  the  glory  of  God,  the  relief  of 
the  helplefs,  and  your  own  perpetual  honour. 
I  knew  alfo,  that  your  Lordfliip’s  advice  to 
me  was  no  unmeaning  compliment,  and  did 
not  proceed  from  any  partiality  in  my  fa¬ 
vour,  beeaufe  you  made  the  fame  benevo¬ 
lent  reprefentation  to  another  phyfician  who 
had  lately  declined  praftice.  % 

■  Prompted  thus  by  your  kind  admonif 
tion,  and  animated  by  your  example,  I  re¬ 
volved  in  my  mind  which  way  I  might  be 
ufeful  ill  my  prefent  fituation.  My  age  ren¬ 
dered  me  unable  to  purfue  the  painful  prac¬ 
tice  of  a  country-phyfician  5  I  could  not 
ride  long  journeys  to  remove  diftempers :  I 
determined  therefore  to  endeavour,  in  Tome 
meafure,  to  prevent  them,  by  acquainting 
thofe  that  will  reftrain  their  appetites,  and 
hearken  to  reafon,  with  the  mofl  effeftual 

rules 
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rules  to  preferve  health  for  certain  it  is, 
that  from  mens  ignorance  or  contempt  of 
fuch  rules,  thoufands  never  arrive  at  that  pe¬ 
riod  of  life  which  their  ftrength  of  conftitu- 
tion  would  have  reached  vrith  proper  care. 

Should  I  fucceed  in  this  endeavour,  it 
was  no  unpleafing  reflection  to  do  fome  good 
beyond  the  grave  :  and  ihould  I  not  fuc¬ 
ceed,  yet  ftill  my  fubjeCt  afforded  me  an 
agreeable  amufement. 

That  I  might  add  a  greater  weight  and 
authority  to  thefe  rules,  I  refolved  to  trace 
them  from  their  fources,  by  giving  the  hi- 
flory  of  the  whole  art  of  preferving  health, 
from  the  moft  remote  antiquity  down  to  the 
prefent  time.  But  fo  few  and  fliort  are  the 
records  we  have  of  the  firfl:  ages  of  the  world, 
that  it  is  no  eafy  matter  to  colleCt  faCts  from 
^hem  which  have  any  relation  to  this  fubjedl* 

Six  things  are  known  to  be  neceflkry  to 
the  life  of  man,  commonly  called  the  Six 

A  z  Non-^. 
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NoN“NATurals  namely,  aliment^  alf\ 
exercife  and  rejly  fieep  and  wakefulnefs^  re^ 
pletion  and  evacuation^  together  with  the 
pa[]tons  and  offeBions  of  the  mind i  in  the 
proper  ufe  and  regulation  of  v/hich  the  art 

*  The  very  found  of  the  epithet  Non-natural,  when 
to  aliment^  air ^  Jleep^  idc.  fo  effential  to  the  fub-^ 
fiftence  of  mankind,  is  extremely  fimcking :  nor  is  the  long 
continuance  of  this  ill-fancied  appellation,  which  arofe  mere¬ 
ly  from  the  jargon  of  the  Peripatetic  fchools,  lefs  furpriling. 
The  origin  of  it  appears,  in  a  palfage  where  Galen  divides 
things  relating  to  the  human  body  into  three  claffes  ;  Things 
which  are  Natural  to  it ;  things  which  are  Non-natu¬ 
ral  ;  and  things  which  are  Extra-natural.  I  lhall  fub- 
join  his  own  words  from  the  vulgar  Latin  verfion,  clalT.  vii. 
lib.  de  ocul.  partic.  tertia,  cap.  2.  Qui  fanitatem  vull 
reftituere  decenter,  debet  inveftigare  feptem  res  Natura- 
LES,  quae  funt  ekmentay  complexioncSy  humoreSy  membray 
virtutesyfp'iritusy  et  npsralhnei^'-^Y.t  res Non-naturales, 
quae  funt  fex,  aevy  cibusy  polusy  inaintis  et  repletioy  motus 
et  ouieSy  fomnus  et  vigiliay  et  accidvntia  ammt.— — Et  res 
Extra-naturaivJ,  quae  funt  tres,  morhuSy  caufa  imrbiy  et 
accidsntta  morbum  comitantia,"  From  this  fantaftical  dif- 
tinflion,  the  epithet  Non-natural  fiift  arole,  and  has 
been  retained  in  common  ufe  to  this  day  ;  tho’  it  cannot  be 
underftood  without  a  cornmenfary ;  by  which  phyhcians 
feem  to  make  an  apology  for  the  impropriety  of  it.  Hoff¬ 
man,  for  inhance,  and  fome  others,  when  they  apply  theap- 
peilation  Non-natural  to  air  and  alimenty  are  obliged  to 
fubjoin  the  following  explanation.  A  veterihns  h  ae  res 
Non-naturales  appellantur,  quoniam  extra  corporis 
eEeiUlarn  conflitutm  funt,”  DilTertatio  3.  decad.  2. 
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of  preferving  health  principally  confifts.  A- 
mong  thefe  fix,  climent  is  the  only  one  of 
which  mention  is  made  before  Pythagoras 
or  (as  fome  think)  Herodiciis  *!•,  who  joined 
exef'cife  with  alme?it^  in  order  to  preferve 
health.  For  this  reafon,  no  miore  fhould  be 
expected  from  me^  in  looking  over  the  firft 
and  obfcure  ages  of  the  world,  than  to 
throw  all  the  light  I  can  colledt  upon  that 
fingle  article  of  the  Alime7it  of  ma^ikind^  un¬ 
til  the  gradual  improvement  of  arts  opens  a 
more,  extenfive  fcene. 

The  Samian  philofopher  made  fome  fmall 
advances  toward  the  confervation  of  health  ^ 
Iccus  and  Herodicus  proceeded  a  little  far¬ 
ther  :  but  it  was  the  maflerly  hand  of  Hip¬ 
pocrates  that  (tbufe  Galen's  exprefljon)  firfi: 
opened  the  way  f  to  this  and  every  other 

*  Pythagoras  flouridied  about  530  years  before  Chrift. 

•f-  Herodicus  was  cotemporary  with  Plato,  about  360 
years  before  Chria.  Vid.  Plelvici  thealr.  hill:,  p.  62,  &  69, 

J  Omnem  ad  raedicationem  viam  aperuilTe  mihi  videtur 
Hippocrates,  fed  ita  tamen  ut  ea  curam  diligentiamque  ad 
abfolutionem  defideret.  Gal.  de  method,  medend.  lib.  9,. 
pap.  8.  Thoma  Linacro  Anglo  interprete. 


branch 
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branch  of  the  medical  art,  though  in  moil 
branches  it  has  been  greatly  improved  fince 
his  time. 

And  here  it  may  be  alked,  Since  all  the 
learned  feem  to  agree,  that  Hippocrates  was 
the  father  of  phyfic,  why  fliould  I  not  be¬ 
gin  my  hiftory  with  him  ?  and  to  what  pur- 
pofe  do  I  trouble  the  reader  and  myfelf  with 
impertinent  conjedlures  about  what  pafled  in 
the  dark  ages  of  the  world  ?  To  this,  my 
Lord,  I  anfwer,  That  as  Hippocrates  ^  flou- 
rifhed  within  430  Years  of  the  Chriftian  sera, 
it  is  not  an  unreafonable  curiofity  to  inquire, 
if  nothing  was  done  with  regard  to  the  pre- 
fervation  of  health  for  upwards  of  35QO 
years  from  the  creation.  The  gradual  ad¬ 
vances  made  by  the  human  mind  in  culti¬ 
vating  the  fciences,  is  a  very  entertaining  fub- 
jedi  and  the  more  interefting  health  is,  the 
more  one  is  amazed  that  it  {hould  lie  fo  long 
negleded.  And  we  fhall  find,  in  the  courfe 

*  See  the  mofi:  learned  Dean  Prideaux’s  conned,  part  i. 
I^Qok  6.  p.  396. 


of 
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of  this  hiftory,  that  the  firft  men  were  obli¬ 
ged  to  alter  and  improve  their  diet,  and  that 
the  prefervation  of  health  was  actually  ftu- 
died  many  ages  before  Hippocrates ;  tho'  the 
extreme  difficulty  of  attaining  any  confider- 
able  knowledge  therein,  rendered  its  progrefs 
very  flow  5  and  the  want  of  records  to 
tranfmit  what  was  truly  valuable  among  the 
produdlions  of  the  Greeks,  has,  in  a  great 
meafure,  deprived  us  of  the  benefit  of  their 
experience.  But  farther,  we  learn  from  Hip- 
pocrates'himfelf,  whofe  authority  is  decifive 
in  this  point,  that  the  medical  art  was  actual¬ 
ly  cultivated  to  a  great  degree  before  his 
time  -f-.  And  furely  it  was  not  foreign  to 

my 


*  We  are  informed  by  Pliny,  (lib.  7.  cap.  56.),  that  Phe- 
recydes  of  Scyros  firft  taught  the  Greeks  the  compofition  of 
difcourfe  in  profe  ;  and  that  Cadmus  of  Miletus  was  the  firft 
who  taught  them  to  write  hiftory  :  and  yet  both  thefe  au¬ 
thors  fiouriftied  but  about  1 1 3  years  before  Hippocrates, 
How  was  it  poftible,  therefore,  that  any  accurate  account  of 
what  was  done  in  phyfic  by  the  Greeks  before  that  time, 
fhould  be  tranfmitted  to  us  ?  See  Sir  James  Stewart’s  excel¬ 
lent  defence  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton’s  chronology,  p.  toy.  108. 

•f  At  veroin  medicina  jampridem  omnia  fubfiftunt,  in  ea- 
que  principium  et  via  inventa  eft,  per  quam  prseclara  multa 

longo 
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iny  purpofe  to  fearch  whether  or  no  the 
branch  I  treat  of,  had  received  any  improve¬ 
ment. 

. « 

But  to  return:  Tho’  Hippocrates  has  gi¬ 
ven  us  excellent  precepts  on  all  the  fix  arti¬ 
cles  necejfary  to  life ;  yet  thofe  precepts  lie 
fcattered  throughout  his  works,  with  fo  little 
connexion,  that,  to  render  them  univerfal- 
'  ly  ufeful,  it  was  neceffary  to  bring  them 
under  one  regular  view  5  which,  fo  far  as  I 
know,  was  never  attempted  before. 

Celsus  and  Plutarch  are  the  only  valuable 
writers  we  have  on  the  fubjed:  of  health  in 
that  long  interval  of  time  betw^een  Plippocra- 
tes,  who  was  cotemporary  with  the  Perfian 
Xerxes,  and  Galen,  who  lived  under  the  « 
reign  of  fvlarcus  Aurelius  Antoninus. 

longo  tetnporis  fpaiio  funt  inventa^  et  reliqua  deinceps  inveni- 
* 

entur,  li  quis  probe  comparatus  fuerit,  ut  ex  inventofum 
cognitione,  ad  iptorum  inveftigationem  ftratur.  De  prif. 
snedic.  p.  8.  lin.  42.  verlionis  Foelii. 

Galen 

I 
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Galen  (if  we  throw  afide  his  Peripatetic 
rubbifh)  has  written  one  of  the  fulleft  and 
beft  treatifes  ^  on  the  prefervation  of  health 
that  we  have  at  this  day  ^  but  it  was  expe¬ 
dient  to  contract  his  exuberance,  and,  for 
preventing  repetitions,  to  retrench  what  he 
has  copied  from  Hippocrates.  . 

The  latter  Greek  phyficlans,  the  Ara¬ 
bians,  and  indeed  all  who  have  treated  on 
this  fubjedt,  from  Galen  to  Sanftorius,  have 
done  little  more  than  copy  Galen,  except  a 
few  whimfical  authors  5  among  whom,  fome 
have  recommended  a  total  abftinence  from 

t 

animal  food  ;  fome  a  very  fpare  diet,  weigh¬ 
ing  temperance  by  the  balance  ^  fome  de¬ 
pended  for  health  on  panaceas,  and  fome  on 
the  ftars. 

'  Among  the  more  modern  phyficians, 
who  wrote  before  the  difcovery  of  the  cir- 

*  Galeni  liber  cxtat  de  tuenda  fanitate,  quern  omnibus  ^ 
aliis  qui  hodie  fuperfunt,  prosferimus.  Conringii  introdu- 
<^io;  cap.  13.  thef.  7. 


B 
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ciilation,  Sandtorius  deferves  to  be  named 
with  honour ;  who,  by  an  amazing  appli¬ 
cation,  and  a  method  little  thought  of  be¬ 
fore,  has  not  only  confirmed  the  obferva- 
tions  of  the  ancients  with  regard  to.  health, 
but  has  alfo  added  many  valuable  rules  of 
his  own.  His  method  has  been  purfued  by 
fome  phyficians  of  different  nations,  that 
have,  with  great  induftry  and  judgment, 
accommodated  many  of  his  aphorifms  to 
their  refpeddve  climates. 

•  .  f 

Late  writers  on  this  fubjedt,  enlightened 
by  the  knowledge  of  the  circulation,  have 
rather  illuftrated  and  enforced  the  precepts 
laid  down  before,  than  made  any  new  or 
important  difcoveries ;  and  yet  fome  of  them 
addrefs  the  public  with  fuch  an  air  of  fupe- 
riority,  as  if  themfelves  had  invented  the  rules 
which  they  only  tranfcribe.  Of  this  num¬ 
ber  is  Frederic  Hoffman,  (in  many  refpedts 
a  phyfician  of  great  merit),  who,  in  a  differ- 
tation  which  he  calls  The  feveti  rules  of 

health 
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health  after  borrowing  five  of  the  feven 
from  Hippocrates,  and  one  from  Galen,  as 
your  Lordfhip  will  fee  at  the  bottom  of  the 
page,  fubjoins  this  curious  rule  of  his  own, 

^oiz. 

\ 

*  Septem  leges  fanitatis.  HolFm.  Dillert.  3.  decad,  2, 

Lex  prima.  Onine  nimium,  quia  naturae  eft  inimicum, 

cfFuge.  HofFm. - Omne  nimium  naturce  invnicum^  Hip- 

poc.  Aphor.  5 1 .  fedt.  i  £ . 

Secunda.  Ne  fubitomuta  aftueta,  quia  confuetudo  eft  al¬ 
tera  nitura.  HofFm. - A  multo  tempore  confueta,  etiamjt 

fuerint  deterioray  infuetis  minus  turbare  folent.  Hippoc.  A- 
phor.  50.  fedl.  11. 

Tertia.  Animo  hilari  ac  tranquillo  efto  :  quia  hoc  opti¬ 
mum  longae  vitae  et  fanitatis  praefidium.  YLo^.-^Leetis  dif^ 
funditur  per  uni^verfut^i  corpus  calsr,  atque  plus  foras  ejus  motus 
fertur^  unde  major  fit  merito pulfu$»  Gal.  de  cauf.  pulf.  lib.  4. 
cap.  3.  verfion.  Latin. 

Quarta.  Aerem  purum  et  temperatnm  vebementer  ama, 
quia  ad  corporis  et  animi  vigorem  multum  confert.  HofF, 

• — Mortalibus  der^  turn  niitee^  tufn  morborumy  caufa  efiT^r^morbi 
raro  aliunde  najcuntur  quam  ab  aerCy  cum  is  morbidis  inquina* 
mentis  corpus  fubierit,  Hipp.  de  flatib.  pag.  296.  edit.  Fcefti, 

Quinta.  Quam  maxime  felige  alimenta  corpori  noftro 
congrua,  et  quae  facilius  folvuntur  et  corpus  tranfeunt.  HofF. 

- Cibi  ad  fanitatem  opiimi  funty  qui  pare e  ingejiiyfami  et  Jiti 

fujficiunty  et  moderate  per  alvum  fecedunt*  Hippoc.  de  afFedl. 
pag.  527. 

Sexta*  '  Menfuram  Temper  quaere  inter  alimenta  et  motum 

corporis.  HofF. - Si  innjenta  fuerit  ciborum  menfura  et  labo^ 

fum  ad  unainquamque  naturamy  ita  ut  efccejjus  neque  fupra  neque 

B  Z  infra 
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^jiz.  Avoid  phyfic  and  phylicians,  if  you 
have  any  value  for  your  health.”  Thefe 
rules  of  health  are  undoubtedly  good,  and 
fo  much  the  more  to  be  depended  on  in  prac¬ 
tice,  as  they  are  iinanimoully  recommend¬ 
ed  both  by  the  ancients  and  moderns  3  but  ftill 
the  knowledge  which  we  learn  from  our 
predeceffors,  ought  rather  to  excite  gratitude 
than  arrogance. 

Some  writers  of  reputation  upon  the  art 
of  preferving  health  I  could  not  find,  tho* 
carefully  fearched  for  by  my  friends  at  Lon¬ 
don  and  in  Holland,  and  by  myfelf  in  the  im- 
menfe  libraries  of  Oxford.  Others  again, 
who  advance  nothing  new  in  matter  or  me¬ 
thod,  I  have  omitted  5  but  fliall  gladly  make 
mention  of  either  when  I  can  meet  with  the 
former,  or  be  convinced  of  any  miftake  with 
regard  to  the  latter.  Syftematical  writers  in 
phyfic  I  feldom  take  notice  of,  as  mofi;  of 

infra  modum  faff  inventa  erit  exaBa  hominihus  fanitas.  Hip, 
de  diajt.  lib.  i .  pag.  341. 

Septinia.  Fuge  rnedicos  et  medicamenta,  fi  vis  efTe  falvus, 
HofF, 

them 
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them  touch  but  very  flightly  on  my  fubjed'. 


Upon  the  whole,  I  have  endeavoured  to 
diftinguifli  and  feled  fuch  precepts  as  may  be 
of  fome  ufe  at  this  time,  from  a  large  mix¬ 
ture  of  exploded  cuftoms  and  needlefs  di- 
greffions,  which  are  frequently  met  with  in 

i 

feveral  ancients  and  moderns  that  wrote  con¬ 
cerning  health  ;  and  I  have  laboured  to  re¬ 
duce  thofe  precepts  to  a  proper  method,  with 
all  the  perfpicuity  and  precilion  in  my  power, 
preferving  the  fpirit  and  fenfe  of  my  authors, 
rather  than  a  clofe  tranflation  of  their  words. 
But,  after  all,  repetitions  are  unavoidable, 
where  various  authors  treat  on  the  fame  fub- 
je£l,  and  fucceeding  writers  have  interwoven 
the  fentiments  of  thofe  who  went  before 
them  with  their  own. 

When,  in  order  of  time,  I  mention  an 
author  that  recommended  any  particular  re¬ 
gimen  of  health,  I  join  with  him  the  princi¬ 
pal  writers  who  adopted  his  notions,  tho' 
they  were  born  many  ages  after  him.  Thus, 
for  inftance,  I  join  Dr  Cheyne  with  the 

philofopher 
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phlloibpher  Porphyry  y  and  Lord  Verulani 
with  the  Greek  phylician  Adtuarius.  Laftly^ 
I  have,  in  the  fecond  part,  for  the  eafe  of 
the  reader,  colleftcd  into  a  narrow  compafs 
thofe  general  and  particular  rules  which  are 
moft  conducive  to  health  in  the  feveral  pe¬ 
riods  and  circumftances  of  life. 

If  it  fhould  be  afked,  why  I  addrefs  a 
medical  treatife  to  your  Lordfhip  ?  I  anfwer, 
in  the  firft  place,  that  the  prefervation  of 
health  is  an  important  branch  of  that  pre-' 
*ve7ttive  wifdom  which  you  fo  earneftly  and 
conftantly  recommend.  In  the  next  place, 
it  is  a  philojophical  as  well  as  a  medical  fub- 
jefl:.  Plutarch  has  compofed  an  elegant  dia¬ 
logue  upon  it ;  Porphyry,  Cornaro,  Lord 
Verulam,  Addifon  and  other  philofophi- 
cal  gentlem.en,  have  recommended  fome  parts 
of  it.  The  clergy  alfo  have  contributed 
their  affiftance  5  a  pope  -f*  and  a  cardinal 

\ 

^  See  Spedl,  N'^  115.  and  195. 

•f*  John  XXL  formerly  Petrus  Hilpanus. 

J  Vitalis  de  Furno. 
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wrote  concerning  health ;  and  we  have  few 
better  treatifes  on  temperance  than  Leffius’s 
Hygiafticon.  Befides,  all  men  are  concern¬ 
ed  to  take  care  of  their  health.  It  is  iifeful 
towards  the  difcharge  of  our  duty,  and  with¬ 
out  it  every  other  enjoyment  is  infipid. 
When  the  body  is  in  pain,  fays  Democritus, 
the  mind  has  no  relifh  for  the  exercife  of 
virtue  j  but  health  enlarges  the  foal  In 
fliort,  fince  health  is  apt  to  be  impaired  by 
the  labours  of  the  mind,  it  is  principally  for 
fuch  as  your  Lordfhip  I  write ;  for  thofe 
who  think  themfelves  in  duty  obliged  to 
preferve  their  health  for  the  good  of  the  pu¬ 
blic,  and  recommend  to  others  a  due  re¬ 
gard  to  that  invaluable  bleffing. 
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CHAP.  L 

Of  man  s  food  before  the  fall. — Mofes  the  hefl 
hifiorian  of  remote  antiquity.  —  Probable 
tfe  of  the  tree  of  life. — Parly  adva7tces  to- 
ward  the  improvement  of  marts  diet  by  huf- 
bandry. — Why  lof  in  fo?ne  countries. — 
Longevity  of  the  fir  ft  ge?terations  injers  the 
goodnefs  of  their  aliment. 


God  was  pleafed  to  create  ixian  in 
fuch  a  manner  that  he  could  not 
fubfift  without  a  daily  fupply  of  aliment ; 
and  all  the  ancient  writers  of  every  denomi¬ 
nation,  who  touch  on  this  fubjefl:,  agree, 
that  fruits,  feeds,  and  herbs,  juft  as  they 

C  grew, 
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grew^,  andprefented  themfelvesto  the  hand,- 
were  the  food  of  the  firft  men. 

But  when  we  come  to  inquire  into  the 
nature  of  this  fort  of  food,  we  find,  that, 
tho’  it  is  very  proper  for  cattle,  whofe  or¬ 
gans  are  adapted  to  fuch  aliment,  it  could 

■9 

not  be  quite  agreeable  to  man,  who  was 
made  of  a  more  delicate  frame.  The  moft 
delicious  fruits  are  cold,  and  afford  but  little 
nourifliment.  Seeds,  without  a  previous 
dreffing,  are  flatulent,  and  hard  to  digeft ; 
and  herbs  ftill  more  harfh  and  crude.  Nof 
is  this  a  controverted  .point,  but  the  fettled 

^  And  God  faid,  Behold,  I  have  given  you  every  herfe 
bearing  feed,  which  is  upon  the  face  of  all  the  earth,  and 
“  every  tree,  in  the  which  is  the  fruit  of  a  tree  yielding 
feed  :  to  you  it  fhall  be  for  meat.”  Gen.  i.  29. 

I  am  of  opinion,  fays  Hippocrates,  that  in  the  beginning 
man  made  ufe  of  the  faint  food  with  the  beafts.  Lib.  de 
prifc.  medic. 

Volgivago  vitani  tradlabant,  more  feraruvf,  Lucret.  fib. 

And  as  to  the  firft  pair  before  the  fall,  one  may  venture 
.  to  fay,  that  the  drudgery  of  providing  utenfils,  and  dref¬ 
fing  vi<ftualsj  was  not  very  fuitable  to  a  life  of  paradifiacal 
happineft. 
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opinion  of  phyficians  in  all  ages  and  climates, 
Greeks  Arabians  'f,  Germans  J. 

We  are  not  from  hence  to  infer,  that 
man,  at  his  firjft  produd:ion,  was  treated 
worfe  than  the  beafts  of  the  field :  fuch  par¬ 
tiality  was  inconfiflent  with  the  attributes  of 
the  Deity,  ever  perfeft  in  wifdom  and  good- 
nefs,  tho’  we  cannot  always  comprehend  the 
reafon  of  his  difpenfatlons.  We  fhould  ra¬ 
ther  conclude,  as  man  was  endowed  with 
nobler  faculties,  that  he  was  alfo  diftin- 

.  I 

guifhed  with  higher  marks  of  favour ;  and 
that  the  pleafures,  even  of  the  animal  life, 
were  beftowed  in  greater  profufion  upon  him, 
while  he  preferved  that  innocence  of  which 
he  muft  neceffarilyhave  been  polTeffed,  when 
he  came  out  of  the  hands  of  his  creator. 

Moses  is  the  only  hlfforian  ||  who  gives 
an  account  of  this  tranfadtion  worthy  of  the 

Supreme 

*  Hippocrates,  Galen,  f  Avicenna.  %  Melchior  Scbizius. 

}j  The  Heathen  hiftorians  having  themfelves  no  knowledge 
of  the  true  God,  reprefentmau  (without  alledging  any  caufe 
for  fuch  ufagej  as  in  a  moll  wretched  condition,  fprung  up, 

C  2 
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Supreme  Being ;  which,  in  my  humble  opi¬ 
nion,  is  an  argument  of  the  truth  of  his  hi- 
ftory,  and  of  the  preference  it  deferves. 

by  chance y  by  fate^  or  by  nature ^  (  words  which  convey  no 
diftin^t  idea),  deftitute  of  all  aid  or  refource,  except  from  his 
own  fagacity  ;  which,  according  to  them,  muft  have  been 
very  pitiful,  fince  it  had  not,  in  many  ages,  found  oat  the 
neceflary  ufe  of  the  plough,  or  the  fheepfold.  ' 

Sanchoniatho,  in  the  fragment  we  have  of  hini,  (Eufob. 

prsep.  evang.  lib.  i.  cap.  lo.),  fays,  that  ‘‘ the'firft  men 

confecrated  the  plants  (hooting  out  of  the  ground/  and 

judged  them  gods,  and  worfhipped  thofe  deitieaupon 

whom  they  themfelves  lived.’* 

* 

Diodorus  Siculus,  from  the  Egyptian  records,  (Bibl.  hiftor. 
p.  1 1.  edit.  Weftlingii),  tells  a  lamentable  tale  concerning 
the  firft  race  of  men,  who  perifhed  in  great  numbers  thro* 

want  of  knowledge  in  providing  themfelves  food,  cloaths, 

or  houfes  againfl  winter.** 

P|iny  alfo,  enumerating  the  calamities  of  this  proud  and 
helplefs  lord  of  the  earth,  peevifhly  remarks,  that  it  is 
“  hard  to  determine,  whether  Nature  deferves  to  be  called 
a  kind  parent,  or  a  cruel  ftppmother,’*  lib.  7.  hift,  nat, 
in  procem.  The  truth  of  it  is,  Mofes  had  a  much  better 
opportunity  of  knowing  the  tranfadions  of  the  firft  ages  than 
any  Pagan  hifl;oi  ian  could  poflibly  have,  being  himfelf  a  de- 
fcendent  from  Abi’aham,  between  whom  and  Adam  there  in¬ 
tervened  but  two  perfons,  Mcthufalem  and  Sem,  through 
whofe  hands  an  account  of  fa<fts,  in  which  themfelves  were 
concerned,  might  be  very  faithfully  tianlmitted.  And  in¬ 
deed,  where  very  long-lived  families  mingle  fo  little  with 
grangers,  as  the  anceftors  and  pofterity  of  Abraham  did,  fa-, 

*  inily« 
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He  allots  indeed  to  Adam,  before  the  fall, 
the  fame  fort  of  aliment  ^  which  other  hi- 
ftorians  do  to  the  firft  men  ;  but  then  he  in¬ 
forms  us,  that  the  tree  of  life  grew  in  the 
midft  of  the  garden  -f*,  of  which  man  might 
freely  eat  J,  until  he  forfeited  his  right  to 
immortality,  was  driven  out  of  paradife,  and 
the  reafon  of  his  expulfion  affigned,*  left 
now  he  put  forth  his  hand,  and  take  ajfo 
‘‘  of  the  tree  of  life,  and  live  for  ever  ||/’ 

Now,  a  tree  intended  to  fecure  immorta¬ 
lity  to  man,  would  likewife  fecure  perpetual 
health,  as  the  means  leading  to  that  end ;  and 

Riily-traditions,  efpecially  of  important  fadls,  are  not  eafily 
loft.  On  ne  compte  que  deux  tetes  (fays  Bcrruyer)  entre 
Adam  le  premier  des  hommes  et  Abraham  appelle  deDieu 
a  fonder  un  peuple  nouveau ;  fjavoir  Methufalem,  mort 
“  le  annee  meme  du  deluge,  et  Sem,  mort  vingt  cinque  ans 
feulement  avant  Abraham.  En  forte  qu’  Abraham  a  du 
apprendre  V  hiftoire  du*monde‘devant  et  apres  le  deluge, 
i  de  Sem  avec  qui  il  a  vecu  cent  cinquante  ans ;  Sem  de  Me- 
thulalem  avec  qui  il  a  vecu  quatre  vingt  dix-huit  ans ;  et 
Methufalem  d^  Adam  lui  meme  avec  qui  il  a  vecu  deux  cens 
quarante  trois  ans.-’  Hilt,  du  peuple  de  Dieu,  livr.  i. 

*  Gen.  i.  29.  f  ib.  ii,  9.  J  ib.ii.,  16,  ||  ib.  hi.  22. 

•> 
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would  confequently  prevent,  or  immediate- 
ly  remove,  every  inconveniency  which  might 
arife  from  the  infalubrity  of  his  common 
diet.  Does  it  not  feem  abfurd  to  imagine, 
that  neither  Adam  nor  Eve  ever  tafted  this 
fruit,  tho' they  had  an  unlimited  permiffion  to 
partake  of  fo  great  a  bleffing  ?  If  prudence 
or  curiolity  did  not  prompt  them,  would  not 
the  natural  effefe  of  their  ordinary  food  ob-^ 
lige  them  to  make  fo  neceffary  an  expert 
ment  ?  Befides,  it  is  evident  from  the  nature 
and  rnechanifm  of  the  human  body,  that 
man  was  originally  created  mortal,  and  that 
there  was  no  ^  poffibility  (while  he  continued 
the  fame  creature)  of  making  him  immortal 
in  this  world,  but  by  means  of  the  tree  of 
life,  or  fome  fuch  panacea,  contrived  by  in- 

*  **  Corpus  bene  fanum,  (fays  Boerhaave),  per  adionesa 
vita  fana  infeparabiles  fenfimjta  mutatur,  ut  tandem  mors 
fenills  aeddat  inevitabilis.’*  Inftit.  med.  fed.  1053. — - 
And  Tome  of  our  great  divines  are  of  the  fame  opinion.  See 
Clarke’s  fermons,  vol.  8.  ferm.  14.  where  the  Dodor  fays, 
that  “  Adam  was  not  (as  fome  have,  without  any  ground 
from  feripture,  imagined)  created  a£lually  immortal ;  but,  by 
the  ufe  of  the  tree  of  Itfe^  (whatever  is  implied  under  that 
expreffion),  he  was  to  have  been  preferved  from  dying.** 

finite 
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finite  v/ifdom,  and  miraculoufly  interpofed, 
to  prevent  ficknefs,  old  age,  and  death. 

To  have  an  univerfal  remedy  always  at 
hand,  which  could  not  only  remove  every 
inconveniency  that  the  natural  qualities  of 
their  common  food,  or  any  excefs,  or  other 
miftake,  might  bring  upon  them ;  but  alfo 
in  a  moment  renew  their  ftrength  and  youth, 
which  otherwife,  by  the  very  ftrudure  of  the 
animal  machine,  muft  perpetually  tend  to 
decay :  to  enjoy  fuch  a  privilege,  I  fay, 
infured  their  living  for  ever  5  and  to  be  exclu¬ 
ded  from  It,  configned  them  over  to  death, 
or,  in  other  words,  permitted  nature  to  take 
her  courfe  ;  and  thofe  who  confider  the  per¬ 
nicious  effefts  which  the  fruit  ^  and  leaves 
of  fome  trees  have  upon  animal  life,  will, 
from  a  parity  of  reafon,  eafily  imagine  the 

renovation  of  health  that  might  be  inftantly 

» 

^  A  fimple  water  diftiiled  from  the  leaves  of  the  lauro- 
cerafus,  from  the  kernel  of  the  black  cherry,  or  from  the 
bitter  almond,  given  to  a  dog,  kills  him  in  a  moment. 

Qiiam  multa  fieri  non  pofie,  priulcjuam  funt  faifla,  judi- 
“  cantur,’’  Plin.  lib,  7.  cap.  i. 
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received  from  a  tree  or  fruit  of  contrary  qua»^ 
lities.  Give  me  leave  to  add,  that  as  St 
John,  fpeaking  of  the  tree  of  life,  alludes  to 
its  ufe  of  healing,,  this  allulion  feems  to 
ftrengthen  the  former  opinion,  and  to  fhew 
what  its  original  deftination  was.  On  ei- 
‘‘  ther  fide  of  the  river  was  the  tree  of  life, 
“  which  bare  twelve  manner  of  fruits,  and 
yielded  her  fruit  every  month  3  and  the 
leaves  of  the  tree  were  for  the  healing 
of  the  nations 

Several  learned  and  worthy  men  are, 
indeed,  of  opinion,  that  the  food  appointed 

for  Adam,  in  his  ftate  of  innocence,  was  not 

« 

only  delicious,  but  in  every  refpedl  perfectly 
agreeable  to  the  human  conftitution ;  and 
fupport  their  opinion  by  what  Mofes  fays, 
that  out  of  the  ground  made  the  Lord 
God  to  grow  every  tree  that  was  pleafant 
to  the  light,  and  good  for  food  •J*.”  That 
God  made  to  grow  every  tree  which  was 


*  Rer.  xxii.  2. 
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good forfood^  does  not  contradidl  any  thing 
I  have  advanced  ;  for  feveral  kinds  of  fruit 
were  then,  and  always  will  be  good  for  food 
with  a  proper  preparation.  For  my  part,  I 
am  as  far  from  depredating  the  paradifiacal 
happinefs  as  any  perfon  j  but  cannot  fee  why 
the  extraordinary  virtues  communicated  to 
the  tree  of  life,  and  the  permiffion  to  mingle 
it  with  every  other  fort  of  food  which  might 
have  any  inconvenient  quality,  fhould  not 
as  clearly  demonftrate  the  beneficence  of  the 
Deity,  and  the  felicity  of  man,  as  an  ap- 
pointnxent  of  various  forts  of  food  in  them- 
felves  delicious  and  wholefome.  And  per¬ 
haps  the  perpetual  accefs  which  man  had  to 
this  fupernatural  gift,  might  be  a  proper 
means  to  remind  him  of  his  conftant  depen¬ 
dence  on  the  hand  by  which  it  was  beftow- 
ed.  Nor  does  the  curfe  denounced  againft 
the  earth  feem  to  imply  an  eflential  change 
in  the  nature  and  quality  of  its.  prdduftions, 
but  only  that  the  ground  was  lefs  fertile,  and 

.  s 

required  more  culture  than  before  ;  for  fome 
culture  was  neceffary,  even  in  the  happy 
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garden  ef  Eden,  into  which  the  man  was 
put  to  drefs  it  The  great  difference  feems 
to  have  been,  that  what  was  a  pleafing  a-^ 
mufement  before  the  fall,  became  a  painful 
toil  after  that  fatal  period. 

Thus  far  I  have  ventured  to' touch  upon 
the  nature  of  man’s  aliment  before  the  fall, 
being  obliged,  according  to  my  plan,  to  in¬ 
quire  into  his  manner  of  fubliftence  from  the 
beginning  ;  but  fince  Mofes,  my  only  guide 
in  this  narrative,  has  been  fo  fliort  upon  it, 
I  ihall  purfue  it  no  farther. 

After  man  became  ungrateful,  and  re¬ 
belled  againft  his  Maker,  it  was  but  a  gentie 
and  neceffary  punifhment  ‘f*,  to  remove  him 
from  thofe  pleafures  of  which  he  had  made 
a  bafe  ufe  3  and  to  leave  him,  amidft  the  fpon- 

*  Gen.  ii.  15. 

*[■  Punifhment  Teems  to  be  the  only  efFe^lual  means  of  re¬ 
claiming  perverfe  minds,  as  well  as  the  beft  expedient  to  de¬ 
ter  the  innocent  from  purfuing  bad  courfes ;  for  it  is  not  to 
be  imagined,  that  the  Deity  would  punilh  any  creature, 
from  iudignation  or  revenge,  as  men  frequently  do. 
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taneous  produdlions  of  the  earth  iii  a  fruitful 
foil,  to  provide  his  food  by  his  own  induftry, 

and  drefs  it  by  his  own  fagacity,  and  grow¬ 
ing  experience.  He  might  alfo,  and  no 

doubt* ** did,  receive  efpecial  ^  inftrudtion  from 
God  concerning  things  above  his  own  capa¬ 
city,  which  were  n'eceiTary  to  his  fubfiftence  5 
jfince  it  is  evident,  from  the  hiftory  of  Cain 

and  Abel,  that  all  immediate  intercourfe  be- 

> 

tween  God  and  nian  was  not  ceafed  3  but  it 
is  probable,  that,  for  the  moft  part,  he  was 
left  to  draw  thefe  helps  from  reafon,  which 
the  brutes  did  from  inftind:.  Guided  accor¬ 
dingly  by  his  refledion  and  good  fenfe,  A'¬ 
dam  in  a  fev/  years  reaped  the  fruit  of  his 
induftry,  and  lived  on  the  produce  of  his 
flocks  and  fields  3  for  we  find  his  fons  in- 

*  The  greateft  men  of  antiquity  thought,  that  the  inter- 
pofition  of  the  Deity  was  neceffary  to  the  invention  of  arts* 
I  fhall  at  prefent  only  cite  Pliny,  who  fays,  Quod  fi  qiiis 
ilia  forte  ab  homine  excogitari  potulfie  credit,  ingrate 
deorum  munera  intelHgit — Quod  certe  cafu  repertum  fit, 

**  quis  dubitet  ? - Hic''ergo  cafus,  hie  eft  ille  qui  plurima 

**  in  vita  invenit  Deus.”  Lib.  25.  cap.  2.  3. 
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ftrufled  both  in  pafturage  and  agriculture : 

Abel  was  a  keeper  of  fheep,  but  Cain 

was  a  tiller  of  the  ground 

? 

And  here  We  may  obferve,  that  mere 
neceffity  invented  the  firft  rudiments  of  the 
art  of  preferving  health  5  lince  Adam  was 
obliged,  after  he  loft  his  panacea,  to  con¬ 
trive  fome  method  of  dreffing  the  fruits  of 
the  earth,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  make  them 
agree  better  with  him,  than  they  had  done 
quite  crude  and  unprepared. 

To  this  opinion  it  has  been  objedled,  that 
bread  is  exprefsly  named  by  God  himfelf  up¬ 
on  the  fall :  In  the  fweat  of  thy  face  thou 

ftialt  eat  bread But  it  may  be  anfwered. 
That  the  word  breads  mentioned  there,  can¬ 
not  mean  bread,  in  contradiftincftion  to  a  more 
crude  aliment ;  becaufe,  Thou  ftialt  eat 

the  herb  of  the  field,"'  goes  immediately 
before  it  \  but  muft  be  intended  to  mean  food 

'^'Gen.  m  2,  f  Gen.  in.  19. 
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or  fuftenance  in  general,  as  we  have  it  in  the 
Lord’s  prayer,  and  many  other  paffages  of 
fcripture 

How  fome  nations  came  totally  to  lofe 
the  knowledge  of  hufbandry,  and  live  for 
many  ages,  in  a  favage  manner,  on  acorns, 

t 

and  other  wild  fruits  and  plants,  it  is  not 
cafy  to  clear  up,  unlefs  we  fuppofe,  (which 
feems  to  be  the  truth  of  the  matter),  that 
hufbandry  was  at  all  times  cultivated  in  the 
fertile  and  champaign  provinces  of  AfTyria 
and  Egypt ;  but  that  the  people  who  iirfl 
tranfported  themfelves  into  Greece,  (perhaps 
to  avoid  opprefhon  or  punifhment),  being  de- 
ftitute  of  every  aid  and  implement  of  huf¬ 
bandry,  were  obliged  to  live  on  the  fponta- 
neous  produce  of  the  woods  and  fields  fo 
long,  that  their  poflerity  might  forget  to 
have  heard  of  any  fuch  art  as  hufbandry  in 
the  world ;  and  might  confequently  them¬ 
felves  imagine,  and  perfuade  others,  who 

were  not  acquainted  with  the  Jewifh  hiflo- 

\ 

*  As  In  Gen.  xxviii.  20.  xxxix.  6.  xliii,  32,  Exod.  51. 
zo,  Prov,  xii.  19.  xxxi,  27,  Lam.  v.  9. 

ty, 
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ry,  that  the  firft  generations  of  mankind,  e- 
very  where,  had  lived  after  the  manner  of 
their  own  rude  and  ignorant  anceftors.  And 

as  we  have  almoft  all  our  ancient  hiftories 

< 

from  the  Greeks,  it  was  natural,,  that  their 
notions  fhould  prevail  before  the  writings  of 
Mofes  were  publiflied 

Influenced  by  this  national  prejudice, 
Hippocrates  gives  it  as  his  opinion,  that  ‘‘  in 
cc  beginning  man  made  ufe  of  the  fame 
food  with  the  beafts  5  and  that  it  was  the 
many  diftempers  brought  upon  him  by 
fuch  indigeftible  aliment,  which  taught 
him,  in  length  of  time,  to  find  out  a  dif- 
ferent  diet,  better  adapted  to  his  conftitu- 
tion  f  *  and  he  was  probably  in  the  right 
with  refpeft  to  his  own  country.  But  with 
refpedl  to  mankind  in  general,  that,  from 
their  firft  produdlion,  they  lived  miferably, 

*  They  were  not  tranflated  into  Greek,  and  confequent* 
ly  could  not  be  known  to]the  world,  before  the  time  of  Pto- 
lomy  Soter,  about  300  years  before  Chrift,  See  Pride'aux’s 
connedlions,  part  2.  book  i.  p.  45, 

f  De  prife.  medic,  pag.  9.  edit.  Fcaerii. 

and 
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and  in  a  wretched  ignorance  of  the  common 
conveniencles  of  life,  Hippocrates,  who  was 
fo  great  a  lover  of  truth,  would  doubt- 
lefs  have  entertained  a  different  opinion  of 
them,  had  he  been  acquainted  with  the  ra¬ 
tional  and  confiftent  hiftory  of  Mofes. 

It  is  amazing,  that  the  Greek  and  Latin 
writers,  who  admit  the  longevity  of  the  pri¬ 
meval  generations,  fhould,  at  the  fame  time, 
appoint  no  better  food  for  them  than 'that 
of  the  beads,  viz,  the  fpontaneous  and 
crude  produftions  of  the  earth ;  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Hippocrates,  and,  indeed,  ac¬ 
cording  to  common  fenfe,  muft  rather  have 
fhortened,  than  lengthened  their  lives. 

That  the  tradition  of  this  longevity  has 
run  through  all  antiquity,  without  control, 
we  learn  from  Jofephus,  who  had  the  good 
fortune  to  fee  many  works  entire,  of  which 
v/e  have  now  but  a  few  fcattered  fragments. 
He  affirms,  that  all  the  writers  of  antiquities, 
as  well  Greeks  as  Barbarians,  admit  the  lon¬ 
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gevity  of  the  firft  ages ;  and  fubjolns  thefe 
words.  ^  Manetho,  who  wrote  the  Egyp- 
tian  hiftory,  Berofas,  who  wrote  the  Chal- 
“  dean,  Mochus,  Heftisus,  and  Jerom  the 
Egyptian,  who  wrote  the  Phenician  an- 
tiquities,  give  their  concurrent  teftimony 
to  this  truth.  Hefiod  alfo,  Hecatseus, 
Plellanicus,  Accufilaus,  Ephorus,  and  Ni- 
colaus,  relate,  that,  among  the  firft  race 
of  men,  fome  lived  to  a  thoufand  years/' 

I 

Lucretius  alfo,  -  (that  we  may  cite  one 
teftimony,  out  of  many,  among  the  Latin 
poets),  alTents  to  the  longevity  of  the  firft 
men,  and  fays,  that  they  were  hardy,  ‘'be- 
“  caufe  the  hard  earth  produced  them 

- - -  ■  ■■  iel/us  quod  dura  creajjet* 

. . .  validis  aptum  per  vifeera  nervis  j 

Nec  facile  ex  aeftu,  nec  frigore  quod  qaperetur  ; 

Nec  novitate  cibi  nec  labi  corporis  ulla. 

Multaque  fer  cesium foUs  <vohentia  lufira 
Volgivago  vjtam  traftabant  more  ferarum* 

The  nerves  that  join’d  their  limbs  were  firm  and  ftrong. 
Their  life  was  healthy,  and  their  age  was  long; 

^  Antiq.  Jud.  lib,  I,  cap,  3, 
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Returning  years  (lill  law  them  in  their  prime, 

They  wearied  e’en  the  wings  of  measuring  time. 

Creech. 


Nothing  can  be  more  obvious,  than  that 
the  avowed  longevity  of  the  primeval  race 
neceffarily  infers  the  falubrity  of  their  food. 
And,  in  fadt,  we  find,  that  bread,  milk,  and 
the  fruits  of  the  earth,  drelTed  in  a  plain  and 
fimple  manner,  together  with  water  to  drink, 
were  the  aliment  of  Adam's  family :  which 
fort  of  aliment,  to  healthy  perfons,  accuftom- 
ed  to  it  from  their  infancy,  is  perhaps  as 
wholefome  as  any  we  have  at  this  day  5  and, 
by  the  experience  of  all  ages  of  the  world, 
found  proper  to  prolong  life  And  there 
is  no  reafon  to  doubt,  that  Adam's pofterity 
was  well  acquainted  with  this  diet  before 
their  migrations  into  tranfmarine  countries  ; 
and  it  was,  perhaps,  to  the  falubrity  of  this 

*  This  is  evident  from  the  long  lives  of  the  firft  hermits, 
who  fubfifted  on  bread  and  water,  with  a  few  fruits  and  fal- 
lads,  plainly  drefled.  See  alfo  Gemellfs  account  of  the  late 
'  Aurenzebe,  who,  from  his  ufurpation  , of  the  throne,  never 
tailed  flelh,  filh,  nor  ftrong  liquors,  and  lived  in  good 
health  to  near  a  hundred  years. 

E 
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Ample  .diet,  as  well  as  to  the  ftrength  of  their 
ftamina,  and  the  temperature  of  the  feafons, 
that,  in  a  great  meafure,  they  owed  their  ex¬ 
traordinary  longevity.  It  is  alfo  infifted  up¬ 
on  by  fome  learned  men,  that  the  antedilu¬ 
vians  were  no  Grangers  to  animal  food  and 
fermented  liquors :  which  opinion  ihall,  in 
its  proper  place,  be  difcuffed. 

CHAP.  II. 

Food  of  the  firf  inhabitants  of  Greece, — Fhe 
golden  age, —Wherein  conffed  the  felicity 
of  it, — -Arcadians  the  mof  noted  fdepherds. 
^—Aliment  of  the  Greeks  improved  by  huf- 
^  bandry,— Benefit  of  the  a?'ts, — Bread  and 
milky  the  firf  mild  and  wholefome  food  fou72d 
out  by  maiiy  as  well  in  Europe  as  in  Afia, 

‘¥¥7 HEN  Adam  loft  his  innocence,  he 
^  ^  loft  alfo  the  benefit  of  the  tree  of 
life  •  but  the  fame  common  food  was  conti¬ 
nued  after  his  tranfgreflion  which  he  made 
life  of  before  it :  And  thou  Ihalt  eat  the 

herb 
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“  herb  of  the  field  Happily,  however] 
by  his  own  fagacity,  under  the  kind  direc¬ 
tion  of  Providence,  he  and  his  family  foon 
became  acquainted  with  hufbandry,  which 
fupplied  them  with  the  neceflaries  of  life,  in 
a  plain  and  comfortable  manner. 

-1 

It  was  not  fo  with  the  firfl:  inhabitants 
of  Greece  ;  who'having  left  the  fertile  coun¬ 
tries  of  Afia,  and  being  deftitute  of  the  im¬ 
plements  and  fupports  of  hufbandry,  lived, 
like  the  beads,  on  the  fpontaiieous  produc¬ 
tions  of  the  woods  and  fields.  This  account 
we  have  from  their  own  hiftorians  ]  of  whom 
it  will  be  necefiTary’  to  remark,  that  they 
fpeak  of  their  earlieft  Grecian  anceftors  as 
if  they  had  been  the  firfl  generations  of 
mankind. 


Diodorus  Siculus 'f*  writes,  that  ‘^the 
firfl  men  ranged  over  the  fields  and  woods 
in  fearch  of  food,  like  the  beads,  eating 


•  Gen.  iii,  i8. 


+  Bibl.  hift.  lib.  I.  fea.  8. 
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every  mild  herb  they  could  find,  andfuch 
fruits  as  the  trees  produced  of  their  own 
accord.” 

JULIAN  ^  affirms^  that  “  the  diet  of  the 
primeval  race  differed  according  to  the 
different  products  of  their  refpeftive  coun- 
tries :  the  Arcadians  having  lived  on  a- 
corns,  the  Argives  on  pears,  the  Athe- 
nians  on  figs,”  &c.  Plutarch  -f*  relates, 
that  the  firft  Argives,  led  by  Inachus, 

fearched  the  w^oods  for  wild  pears  to  fup- 
port  them.”  Among  the  Roman  writers 
alfo,  Pliny  J  laments  the  favage  condition 
of  the  firft  ages,  w^hich  fubfifted  on  a- 
corns.” 

*  Var.  liift.  lib.  3.  cap.  39, 

f  ’A^pdcrt  S’loiTpcctprjVXt  XsyVo'U 

The  fame  author,  in  his  life  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus, 
tells  us,  that,  much  later  than  the  time  vve  fpeak  of,  this 
unwary  prince  led  a  great  army  againft  the  Cadufiatis,  a 
robult  and  warlike  people,  whofe  inhofpitable  country  pro¬ 
duced  neither  corn  nor  good  fruit,  fo  that  the  natives  were 
forced  to  live  on  pears  and  apples,  which  grew  wild  and 
fpontaneous. 

i 

J  Hift,  nat.  lib.  16.  in  princip. 
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And  Galen  feems  to  think  -all  thefe  ac¬ 
counts  true  5  for  he  alTures  us  %  that  a- 
‘‘  corns  afford  as  good  nourifhment  as  ma- 
ny  forts  of  grain  ;  that  in  ancient  times 
“  men  lived  on  acorns  only ;  and  that  the 
Arcadians  continued  to  eat  them,  long 

f  r 

‘‘  after  the  reft  of  Greece  had  made  ufe  of 
bread-corn. 

^  A 

This  account  Galen  probably  learned 
from  Herodotus  “1*5  who  relates,  that,  up- 
‘‘  on  the  death  of  Lycurgus,  the  Lacedemo- 
nians,  meditating  the  conqueft  of  Ar- 
cadia,  were  told  by  the  oracle,  that  there 
were  many  brave  J  acorn-eaters  {^aXavyj- 
0ciyoL  in  that  country,  who  would 

*  Gal.  de  aliment,  facult.  lib.  2.  cap.  38.  And  he  means 
the  acorns  of  the  beech  as  well  as  thofe  of  the  oak. 

•f*  Clio,  cap,  66. 

J  It  ftould  feem  that  the  Arcadians  might  continue  in  their 
primitive  ftate  longer  than  their  neighbours,  merely  becaufe 
they  were  fhepherds ;  for  property  of  lands  did  not  begin  fo 
early  among  them,  as  among  thofe  addifted  to  agriculture. 
This  appears  from  what  is  faid  in  Genefis  xiii.  9.  concerning 
the  people  of  Paleftine,  who  allowed  Abraham  and  Lot  to 
feed  their  cattle  on  the  neighbouring  grounds ;  whereas  the 
Egyptians  had  their  lands  in  full  property,  until  Jofeph 
bought  them  for  Pharaoh.  Gen.  xlvii,  20. 
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repel  them,  in  cafe  they  attempted  td 
carry  their  arms  thither,  as  it  afterwards 
happened/* 

The  poets  are  of  the  fame  opinion  with 
the  hiftorians,  concerning.^  the  food  of  the 
firfl  inhabitants  of  the  earth.  Hefiod  fings ^ ^ 

— .  Kocpirov  iipspt  luSapo;  upvpx 

'AvTOfcart}  ttoKKov. 

The  fields,  as  yet  untill’d,  their  fruits  afford. 

And  fill  a  fumptuous  and  unenvyM  board. 

Cooke. 


And  Ovid,  (for  it  would  be  tedious  to  cite 
all  the  poets),  to  the  fame  purpofe,  fays,  in 
the  lirft  book  of  his  Metamorphofes : 

Contentique  cibis  nullo  cogente  creati^ 

Arbuteos  foetus,  montanaque  fraga  legebant, 

Cornaque  et  in  duris  h^rentia  mora  rubetis, 

Et  quae  deciderant  patula  Jovis  arbore  glandes. 

Content  with  food  which  nature  freely  bred. 

On  wildings,  and  on  ftrawberries  they  fed  ; 

Cornels  and  bramble-berries  gave  the  reft, 

And  falling  acorns  furnifii’d  out  a  fcaft, 

Dr^den. 


*  Oper.  et  dier.  lib.  i.^  lin.  117* 
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Those  ages,  neverthelefs,  are,  by  fome 
pjiilofophers  and  poets,  called  the  golden  ages 
of  the  world.  But  thi$  notion  muft  have 
arifen,  either  from  fome  obfcure  tradition 
they  had  concerning  paradife,  or  from  the 
fuppofed  integrity  of  mens  lives,  while  they 
fubfifted  in  common  on  what  the  woods 

X 

and  fields  fupplied,  and  while  there  was  yet 
no  property  or  private  in  ter  eft,  to  raife  dif- 
putes  and  animofities,  and  tempt  them  to 
violence  or  fraud  5  for  fuch  a  fplendid  ap¬ 
pellation  could  not,  with  any  propriety,  be  gi¬ 
ven  with  refped:  to  the  comforts  and  conve- 
niencies  of  life,  which  haye  been  enjoyed  in 
a  much  higher  degree  by  fucceeding  ages, 
inftruded  in  the  knowledge  of  arts  and 
fciences. 

After  this  celebrated  aera,  in  which, 
whatever  peace  the  mind  might  enjoy,  the 
body  was  but  indifferently  provided  for,  and 
man  could  juft  preferve  -his  exiftence  from 
day  to  day,  the  firft  approach  towards  a 
more  mild  and  wholefome  diet  among  the 

Greeks, 
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Greeks,  and  towards  a  fund  of  plenty  for 
all  feafons  of  the  year,  was  made  by  tilling 
the  ground  and  fowing  corn. 

Hesiod  ^  afcribes  this  invention  to  Ceres, 
by  his  admonifliing  the  hufbandman  to  pray 
to  Jupiter  and  to  her^  before  he  enters  upon 
his  labour,  in  the  feafon  of  tillage  : 

^Eu^KrQect  Alt  AtffictfTipi  ayvy. 

Pray  to  terreftrial  Jove,  and  Ceres  chafle. 

The  Roman  poets  do  her.  the  fame  honour 
more  exprefsly : 

Prima  Ceres  unco  glebam  dimovit  aratro, 

Prima  dedit  fruges,  alimentaque  mitia  terris. 

Ovid. 

I 

Pliny  attributes  not  only  the  invention 
of  the  plough,  but  of  grinding  corn  alfo, 
and  making  bread,  to  Ceres  ^  and  adds,  that 
divine  honours  were  paid  her  in  Atti- 
ca,  Italy,  and  Sicily,  on  this  account  •f*.” 

*  Oper.  ct  dier,  lib.  2.  lin.  83^^' 

Ceres  frumenta  invenit,  cum  ante  glande  vefcerentur ; 
cadem  molere  et  conficere  in  Attica,  Italia,  et  Sicilia ;  ob 
id  dea  judicata.  Hift,  nat.  lib.  7.  cap,  25. 
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And  indeed,  if  /he  had  any  /hare  in  fuch  a 
noble  and  ufeful  invention,  /lie  deferved  all 
the  reafonable  encomiums  which  they  could 
be/low. 

When  we  con/ider  that  the  moft  polite 
nations  on  earth  have  ^formerly  lived  as  the 
mo/l  favage  and  barbarous  do  at, this  time, 
we  have  reafon  to  extol  the  difcernment  and 
induftry  of  our  anceftors,  in  cultivating  the  ' 
arts  and  fciences.  It  would  be  endlefs  to 
enumerate  the  advantages  we  derive  from 
them.  How  many  conveniencies  and  plea- 
fures  of  life  have  their  fagacity  and  addrefs 
put  us  in  po/Te/hon  of!  How  much  labour, 
inquietude,  and  mifery  have  they  delivered 
us  from  !  And  perhaps  the  munificent  au¬ 
thor  of  nature  has  himfelf,  in  a  great  mea- 
fure,  direfted  their  refearches  both  for  ufe 
and  ornament.  Does  not  Moles  feem  to 
favour  this  opinion,  when,  defcribing  the 
work  of  the  tabernacle,  he  tells  us,  that  God. 
f^id,  y  And  in  the  hearts  of  all  that  are 

F  wife-H 
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wife -hearted  I  have  put  wifdom  And 

fo  grateful  were  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
Italy  to  their  benefadtors,  that  they  confer¬ 
red  immortal  honours  'f  even  on  Stercutius 
the  fon  of  Faunus,  for  his  invention  of  im¬ 
proving  land,  by  fpreading  dung  over  it. 

And  have  not  we  reafon  to  admire  the 
genius  and  generofity  of  Hippocrates,  who 
*has  fo  greatly  improved,  and  communicated 
to  mankind,  an  ufeful  fcience,  which  feem- 
ed,  in  his  days,  to  be  wholly  confined  to 
himfelf  and  his  family  ?  And  fhould  we  not 
be  thankful  to  Providence,  when  we  fee  the 
art  of  healing  brought  fo  near  to  perfedtion 
in  our  time,  and  daily  receive  fo  great  be¬ 
nefit  from  it  ? 


As  to  the  other  great  branch  of  huf- 
bandry,  or  the  management  and  ufe  of 

*  Exod.  xxxvi.  1 .  2. 

t  Italia  fuo  regi  Stercutio,  Fauni  filio,  ob  fitni  inventum, 
immortalitatem  tribuit.  Plin.  lib.  17.  cap.  9.  See  Rol- 
lin’s  iiitrodudioii  to  his  hiflory  of  arts  and  fciences, 

flocks 
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flocks  and  herds,  it  is  probable  that  this  wais 
recovered  in  Greece,  about  the  fame  time 
with  agriculture,  and  that  the  Arcadian 
fhepherds  might  teach  their  fkill  in  pafturage 
to  the  other  provinces,  and  from  them,  in 
return,  learn  agriculture. 

From  what  has  ^been  faid,  it  appears 
probable,  that  as  bread,  milk,  and  various 
fimple  preparations  of  mild  fruits  and  herbs, 
were  the  firft  kindly  and  healthful  food 
found  out  by  Adam  and  his  family,  and 
ufed  by  his  pofterity  in  Alia,  until  they  be¬ 
came  acquainted  with  animal  food  ^  fo  like- 
wife  the  fame  feems  to  have  been  the  firlT: 
wholefome  aliment,  revived  by  the  Greeks, 
after  it  had  been  loft  by  their  anceftors. 


F  2 
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CHAP. 

Pirjl  permi[jion  to  eat  fiejh, — Phis  opinion 
controverted. — -Invention  of  vome  and  beer. 
• — Phe  various  forts  of  aliment  ufed  front 
the  creation  down  to  Mofes.  • 

next  ftep  to  improve  man’s  ali¬ 
ment,  was  the  permiffion  given  hinl 

» 

to  eat  flefh,  upon  account,  perhaps,  of  the 
fcarcity  and  bad  condition  of  the  fruits  of 
the  earth,  after  it  had  undergone  fo  great  a 
change,  by  being  fo  long  and  fo  deeply  co- 
vered  with  the  waters  of  the  deluge.  E« 
very  moving  thing  that  iiveth  fhall  be 
meat  for  you  5  even  as  the  green  herb 
“  have  I  given  you  all  things'^.”  This  opi¬ 
nion,  however,  has  been  ftrenuoufly  contro¬ 
verted.  Some  learned  men  affert,  that  Adam 
was  permitted  to  eat  the  flefh  of  animals, 
or,  at  leaf!:,  that  his  pofterity  did  eat  it, 
with  or  without  permiflion,  long  before  the 
flood.  Others,  on  the  contrary,  maintain. 


*  Gen.ix.  3. 


that 


) 
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that  Noah  was  the  firft  who  had  a  permiA 
fion  to  eat,  or  did  eat  any  animal  food. 

The  former,  in  fupport  of  their  opinion, 
affert.  That  the  dominion  ^  given  to  Adam 
Over  the  brute  creation,  implies  a  permiflion 
to  kill  animals  for  food  5  and  that  the  /kins  -f* 
of  which  God  made*  coats  for  the  firft  pair, 
fhew  that  a  proper  ufe  was  made  of  fuch  a 
permiflion  :  That  no  good  reafon  can  be 
afligned,  why  the  Almighty  fhould  give  a 
more  unlimited  authority  over  the  brutes  af¬ 
ter  the  deluge,  than  before  it  ^  and  fince  ani¬ 
mal  food  affords  a  more  ftrengthening  nou- 

I 

rifhment  than  the  vegetable  kind,  we  ought 
to  conclude,  that  it  v/as  allowed  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  :  That  the  clean  beafts  being  taken 
in  by  fevens,  and  the  unclean  only  by 
two,  the  male  and  his  ftmale,  it  may  be 
prefumed,  that  the  furplus  of  the  clean  was 
intended  for  provifion  to  Noah’s  family,  du¬ 
ring  their  abode  in  the  ark :  That  the  ap- 

*  Gen.  i.  28.  -t  Gen.  iii.  21. 

petitcs 
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petites  of  the  antediluvians  muft  have  beers 
pampered  with  flefli  meat,  and  their  paffions 
inflamed  with  ftrong  liquors,  to  incite  them 
to  commit  fuch  great  wickednefs  as  provo¬ 
ked  the  Creator  to  deftroy  the  whole  fpecies,, 
except  one  family ;  iince  bread,  milk,  and 
water,  could  never  fl:imulate  them  to  that  ex- 
cefs  of  violence  :  And  this  argument  is  farther 
confirmed,  by  obferving,  that  carnivorous  a- 
nimals,  as  lions  and  tygers,  are  more  fierce 
than  thofe  which  live  on  herbage.  And 
iaftiy,  that  ^as  the  facrificing  of  animals 
(v/hich  was  a  moft  early  inftitution)  might 
have  given  occafion  firft  to  the  tailing,  and 
afterwards  to  the  eating  of  drelTed  flelh, 
which  (to  a  hungry  ftomach  efpecially)  fends 
forth  no  unfavoury  odour,  we  can  eafily  ac¬ 
count  for  the  commencement  of  this  food, 

i 

And  as  moH  of  the  antediluvians  were  un¬ 
der  no  reftraint  of  confcience,  to  prevent  their 
ufing  that  kind  of  food,  fuppofing  it  had 
not  been  exprefsly  permitted,  there  is  little 
reafon  to  doubt,  that  flelh  became  a  part  of 
cornmion  aliment  long  before  the  deluge. 

Those 
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Those  on  the  oppofite  fide  deny,  that  the 

do?ninion  eiven  to  Adam  over  the  brutes  im- 

* 

plies  a  power  to  kill  them  5  it  is  cruel,  fay 
they,  to  infer  fuch  a  power  from  an  ambi¬ 
guous  expreffion.  Ifaac  gave  Jacob  domi- 
nion  ^  over  his  brethren.  The  Philiftines 
had  dominion  -J*  over  Ifrael,  which  did  not 
imply  a  right  to  deftroy  them.  Man’s  do-^ 
minion  over  the  brutes  feems  to  have  confift- 
ed  in  the  ufe  which  he  might  make  of  their 
milk,  wool,  holiey,  feathers,  and  of 

their  afiiftance  and  fervice  for  carriage,  agri¬ 
culture,  and  defence.  It  does  not  follow, 
becaufe  animal  food  affords  a  more  flrength- 
ening  nourifhment,  that  therefore  it  muft 
have  been  allowed  from  the  beginning ;  for 
v/e  find,  fay  they,  that  tho’  blood  J  is  as 
nourifhing  as  flefh,  yet  it  is  prohibited,  not 

*  Gen.  xxvii.  29,.  f  Judg.  xiv.  4. 

J  Gallinarum  ac  columbarum  fanguiue  nonnulli  vefeun- 
tur,  maxime  altilium,  qui  fuum  fanguine  haiidqua^uam  eft 
inferior,  neque  voluptate,  neque  codiionis  facuUate.  Gal. 
ciafT.  2.  de  aliment,  facult.  lib.  3.  cap.  23.  Homerus  quo- 

que  caprarum  fanguinem  in  cibo  jucundum  efft  non  ignora- 
Vit.  lb]da  cap. 

onlv 
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only  to  Noah  ^  and  the  Jews  but  alfo 
to  the  ftranger  j,  under  pain  of  death  ^  and 
fince  blood  is  prohibited  in  every  place  where 
fiedi  is  permitted,  it  follows,  that  the  pror- 
hibition  and  permiffion  muft  have  been  pro- 
mulged  at  the  fame  time,  /.  e,  after  the 
flood, 

f 

As  to  the  argument.  That  the  fpns  of 
violence,  before  the  deluge,  muft  have  been 
ftimulated  by  high  food  and  ftrong  drink, 
to  perpetrate  fo  much  wickednefs ;  the  op- 
polite  fide  maintains,  That  mens  morals  are 
corrupted  rather  through  want  of  difcipline, 
than  by  the  nature  of  their  food ;  and  that 
men  of  healthy  and  robuft  conftitutions,  (as 
the  antediluvians  moft  certainly  were),  under 
no  reftraint  from  laws  human  or 'divine,  are 
the  moft  violent  and  mifchievous  favages  of 
nature,  Jet  their  aliment  be  what  it  will : 
That,  in  fadl,  the  nations  of  the  earth  moft 
addided  to  lewdnefs,  rapine,  and  murder,  at 

^  Gen.  ix.' 4.  f  Lev.  xvii.  10.  &c. 

■j:  Deut.  xii.  23.  2^4, 

this 
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this  day,  are  frugal  in  their  diet,  and  forbid 
wine  by  their  religion,  particularly  the  pi¬ 
rates  of  Barbary,  and  the  wild  Arabs :  And 
even  in  Britain  and  Ireland,  that  thofe  who 
live  on  bread,  milk,  cheefe,  cabbage,  and 
potatoes,  are,  perhaps,  no  lefs  difpofed  to 
rapine  and  violence,  than  fuch  of  the  com¬ 
munity  as  have  good  drink  and  fledi  meat 
in  abundance.  Nor  is  a  wild  bull  that  eats 
grafs,  lefs  furious  than  a  lion  that  feeds  on 
flefh.  And  we  daily  fee  fome  birds,  that 
live  on  grain,  fight  and  tear  each  other  with 
amazing  animofity. 

They  urge  farther,  that  as  we  have  no 
genuine  account  of  the  primeval  ftate  of  man 
from  any  hiftorian  but  Mofes ;  and  fince  he 
informs  us,  that  vegetable  food  was  exprelT- 
ly  appointed  for 'man  before  the  flood  ^  in 
two  different  periods,  and  animal  food  im¬ 
mediately  after  it  -f*,  we  have  no  authority 
to  affert  the  contrary,  unlefs  we  can  fhew, 

^  Gen.  i.  29.  and  Hi.  18.  f  Ib.  ix.  3. 

G  that 
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that  wc  know  the  tranfa£tions  of  thofe 
times  better  than  the  Jewhh  hiftorian :  And 
why  fhould  a  dired:  explicit  permiffion  to 
eat  animal  food  after  the  deluge,  as  he  had 
done  the  green  herb  before  it^  be  given  to 
Noah,  if  the  fame  permilTion  had  been  gi¬ 
ven  to  Adam  ? 

Besides,  the  mod:  eminent  hiftorians 
phyficians  •f,  and  philofophers  t  of  antiqui¬ 
ty  agree,  that  the  firft  generations  of  men 
did  not  eat  flefh. 

Lastly,  in  reference  to  the  firfl:  who 
ventured  to  deftroy  animals  for  food,  they 
affirm,  that  the  attempt  to  tear  and  devour 
creatures  fo  like  hirnfelf,  was  the  moft  fa- 

*  Mofes,  Sanchoniatho,  Diodorus  Siculus. 

"f-  Hippocrates,  Galen. 

J  Pythagoras;  Empedocles;  Plato,  lib.  6,  derepublica  ; 

f 

Porphyr.  de  abftin.  ab  efu  animalium ;  Plutarch,  de  efu 
earn.  See  alfo  Diog.  Laert.  de  vit.  philofoph. 

Enimvero,  (fays  Pliny),  rerum  omnium  parens  nullum  a- 
jiimal  ad  hoc  tantum  ut  pafeeretur,  aut  alia  fatiaret,  nafei 
voluit.  Nat.  hift,  lib.  zi.  cap.  13. 

vage 
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vage  and  unnatural  thought  which  ever  en¬ 
tered  into  the  heart  of  man  ;  and  that  no¬ 
thing  lefs  than  an  exprefs  permiffion  from 
the  Deity  could  either  induce  orjuftify  the 
firft  who  made  the  cruel  experiment,  to  take 
fuch  a  bold  flep,  let  his  appetite  be  never  fo 
keen,  or  the  odour  of  burnt-offerings  ne¬ 
ver  fo  fraerant. 


Another  great  improvement  of  man's 
aliment,  was  the  invention  of  wine  ^  which 
well  deferves  the  encomium  beftowed  upon 
it  by  Plutarch  %  of  being  “  the  moft  noble 
of  all  liquors,  the  moft  palatable  medi- 
cine,  and  of  all  delicacies  the  moft  grftte- 
“  ful  to  the  ftomach  -f*/'  Noah  began  to 

be 

*  Prscept.  de  fanit.  tuend, 

Aretaeus  alfo,  a  phyflcian  of  the  firR  rank  among  the 
ancients,  commends  wine  no  lefs  for  the  cures  which  it  per¬ 
forms.  I  Oiall  cite  his  own  words  from  the  elegant  Latin 
verfioii  of  the  learned  Dr  Wiggan.  De  morb.  acut.  curat, 
lib.  I.  cap.  I .  Sed  quum  metus  fit,  ne  in  vaporem  humi- 
ditatemque  homo  diffolvatur,  unicum  fubhdium  vinum  eft  ; 
celeriter  enim  fubftantiamalendoinftaurat :  etquoquover- 
fus  ad  extremitates  ufque  permeat,  robori  apponit  robur, 
et  fpiritum  torpentem  expergefacit,  frigiditatem  calore 

G  z'  temperat;, 
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be  a  hulbandman ;  and  he  planted  a  vine- 
yard,  and  he  drank  of  the  wine,  and  was 
drunken^/'  This  good  man  being  a  Gran¬ 
ger  to  the  qualities  of  his  new  liquor,  rea- 
fon  and  humanity  required  that  he  fhould 
try  what  effed:  it  might  have  upon  himfelf, 
before  he  would  recommend  it  to  his  fami¬ 
ly  5  but  had  the  misfortune  to  be,  for  a 
while,  deprived  of  his  reafon  by  the  trial, 
like  a  thoufand  other  curious  inquirers  into 
nature,  who  have  generoufly  expofed  them- 
felves  to  danger  for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 
Noah  had  doubtlefs  tafted  grapes  before,  and 
found  them  harmlefs ,  and  it  was  impoffible 
he  fliould  know,  (until  experience  taught 
him),  ferment atio7i  gives  an  inehriatmg 

quality  to  liquors,  or  would  produce  a  fpirit 
in  the  juice  of  the  grape  which  it  did  not 
contain  before. 

temperat,  laxantem  madorem  aflringit,  extrorfum  erum- 
pentia  atque  diffluentia  coercet,  olfadu  fuavi  deledat :  vi- 
res  demum  fulcire  ad  vitam  prorogandam  potefl.’" 

*  Gen.  ix,  20.  21, 
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Not  long  after  wine,  it  is  probable  that 
beer  was  difcovered ;  for  Herodotus  informs 
us,  .that  in  the  corn-provinces  of  Egypt, 
where  no  vines  grew,  the  people  drank  a 
fort  of  wine  made  of  barley'^,  ’c/vw  in 
HpLdB0>)V  7:B7:oLrjiJL6V(p,  And  this  feems  -f*  to  be 
the  ftrong  drink  mentioned,  together  with 
wine,  in  many  places  of  the  OldTeftamentf;. 

In  fhort,  the  feveral  improvements  made 
with  refpedt  to  the  different  forts  of  aliment 
ufed  by  men  in  different  periods  of  time  from, 
the  creation  to  Mofes^  feem  to  have  proceed¬ 
ed  nearly  in  the  following  order,  fruits, 
feeds,  herbs,  bread,  milk,  fifli,  flefli,  wine, 
ale  y  to  which  may  be  added  butter,  honey, 
oil  olive,  eggs,  and  cheefe.  But  as  aliment 
came,  in  procefs  of  time,  to  be  improved  to 
fuch  a  high  degree,  that  a  thorough  difcuf- 

*  Euterpe,  fe<5i:.  77. 

f  Diftilled  liquors  were  not  heard  of  in  any  part  of  the 
world  known  to  Europeans,  for  many  centuries  after  the. 
time  of  Mofes,  and  the  other  writers  of  the  Old  Teftament. 

J  Lev.  X.  9.  Numb.  vi.  5.  iSam.i.15,  Mic.ii.ii. 
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fion  of  it  would  take  up  too  much  room 
here,  I  fliall  only  point  out  the  principal 
authors  who  have  treated  on  this  article.  , 

CHAP.  IV. 

Of  the  writers  on  aliment. 

^■T^HE  neceffity  of  food,  which  fupports 
life,  contributes  to  reftore  health, 
and  adminifters  pleafurCj  has  induced  fome 
eminent  men,  in  moft  ages  and  nations,  to 
confider  it,  and  to  form  the  beft  rules  they 
could  to  diredl  people  in  the  choice  of  it,  un- 
der  the  various  circumftances  of  life.  It  is 
amazing  to  think  what  myriads  of  vegetables 
and  animals  the  munificence  of  the  Creator 
has  provided  on  the  earth,  and  in  the  wa¬ 
ters,  for  the  ufe  of  man.  From  this  immenfe 
ftore,  Mofes  ^  was  the  firft  who,  with  great 
judgment,  feleded  fome  of  the  animal  kind 

^  Mofes,  according  to  the  Reverend  and  learned  Mr 
Shuckford,  was  born  A.  M,  2433,  Conned,  vol.  2.  lib.  9. 
p.  376.  oflavo. 
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for  food  to  the  Jews,  and,  in  his  hiftory,' 
mentions  feveral  vegetable  productions  ufed 
by  that  people ;  which  vegetables  and  ani¬ 
mals  make  the  principal  part  of  the  fufte- 
nance  of  mankind,  in  all  nations  of  the 
world,  to  this  time,  viz,  bread,  wine,  milk, 
honeys  quadrupeds  that  divide  the  hoof, 
and  chew  the  cud  ;  all  the  feathered  kind,  a 
few  only  excepted  s  and  fiflies  that  have  fins 
and  fcales. 

Next  to  him,  though  at  the  diftance  of 
more  than  eleven  hundred  years,  came  Hip¬ 
pocrates  who  marks  the  qualities  of  feve¬ 
ral  forts  of  aliment  with  regard  to  health, 
and  whofe  rules  of  diet  (elpecially  in  acute 
diftempers)  are  among  the  beft  we  have  at 
this  day. 

Cornelius  Celsus,  who  flouriflied  in 
the  time  of  Tiberius,  has  concifely  indeed, 

*  The  moft  learned  Dean  Prldeaux  fays,  that  Hippotrates 
fiourifhed  in  the  time  of  the  Peloponnefian  war,  which  Mr 
Shuckford  reckons  to  have  happened  about  the  year  of  the 
world  3570.  Connedt.  vol.  2.  lib.  9.  p.  414, 
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but  with  his  ufual  elegance  and  propriety, 
treated  on  this  fubjedt,  from  the  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth  chapter  to  the  clofe  of  his 
fecond  book. 

Xenocrates,  who  lived  alfo  under  the 
reign  of  Tiberius,  wrote  a  treatife  on  filhes, 
which  was  in  fome  eftimation  with  Galen, 
and  is  publifhed  in  the  colledlion  of  Pho- 
tius  5  but  I  cannot  fay  that  it  will  now  be 
of  great  ufe  to  mankind, 

Dioscorides,  whofeems,  by  what  him- 
felf  fays  ^  in  the  beginning  of  his  work,  to 
have  been  phyfician  to  one  of  the  Roman 
armies  in  Nero's  time,  has  difperfed  his  ob- 
fervations  upon  different  aliments  through¬ 
out  his  materia  medica,  but  has  chiefly 
thrown  them  into  his  fecond  and  fifth  books. 

C^Lius  Apicius  -f*,  about  the  time  of 
Trajan,  wrote  ten  books  on  the  art  of  cook- 

*  Nofti  noftram  militarem  vitam.  Verfio  commun. 

•f  This  was  not  the  famous  epicure  Apicius,  of  whom  we 
are  told  fo  many  extraordinary  ftories  by  Pliny  and  A- 
thenasus, 

ery. 
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ery.  Whether  his  manner  of  drefling  food 
might  be  to  the  tafte  of  his  cotemporaries,  I 
fhall  not  determine ;  but  will  venture  to  fay, 
that  he  has  ftudied  health  very  little  in  his 
dilhes.  Among  his  other  refinements,  he 
has  quite  fpoiled  the  Ample  and  wholefome 
ptifan  of  Hippocrates,  by  his  addition  *  of 

r 

dill,  hogflard,  favory,  coriander-feeds,  vet¬ 
ches,  peefe,  beets,  fennel,  and  mallows. 

Galen  follows  next.  He  flourifhed  in 
the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus ; 
and  in  his  books  concerning  the  nature  of 
alimentSj- and  in  fome  other  tradts-f*,  gives 
fuch-a  rational  account  of  the  various  kinds 
of  food  ufed  in  his  time,  and  of  their  effedls 
on  different  conftitutions,  that  his  writings 
are  the  bafis  and  model  of  almoft  all  that 
has  been  advanced  on  the  fame  fubjedt  Ance 
his  time.  , 

*  De  re  culinari,  lib.  4.  cap.  4. 

f  Dc  fuccor.  bonit.  ct  vitio.  De  attenuantc  viclus  ratione. 

■  ‘  j  .  •  •  H  After 
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After  him  Oribafius,  archiater  to  Jiilian 
the  Apoftate,  beftows  upon  aliment  the  whole 
fourth  book  of  his  fynopfis,  three  books  of 
his  colledions,  and  feveral  chapters  of  his 
diredtions  to  Eunapius.  ,  * 

Aetius,  who  lived  in  the  latter  end , of 
the  fifth  century,  treats  this  fubjedl  in  the 
fecond  book  of  his  firft  Quaternion. 

Pa  ULUS  iEc  I  NET  A  wrote  in  the  feventh 
century,  and  gives  an  epitome  of  the  nature 
of  aliments  in  his  firft:  book,  from  the  fe- 
venty-third  to  the  ninetieth  chapter  inclu- 
lively.  .  ^  . 

Simeon  Sethi,  the  copier  of. Michael 
Pfellus,  lived  in  the  eleventh  century,  under 
the  rei2:h  of  Michael  Ducas,  and  dedicates 
to  that  emperor  a  treatife  on  the  nature  of 
aliments. 

And  the.laft  Greek,  Adfuarius,  who  prac- 
tifed  phyfic  with  good  reputation  at  Con- 

ftantinople 
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ftantlnople  in  the  thirteenth  century,  touches 
the  article  of  aliments  flightly. 

-  •  . 

.  ^Amonq  the  Arabians,  Ifaac  Ifraelita,  the 
adopted  fon  of  Solomon  King  of  Arabia, 
(which  princely  author  has  been  comment¬ 
ed  upon  by  Petrus  Hifpanus,  afterwards 
Pope  John  XXL),  Serapion,  Rhafes,  Avi¬ 
cenna,  and  Averrhoes,  have  handled  this 
fubject. 

4 

Several  Italians,  French,  and  Ger- 
•  mans,  have  written  upon  aliment :  Arnol- 
dus  de  Villa  Nova,  Mich.  Savanarola,  Caro- 

-•  t  i  •  •  i.*  • •  '  '  -  ’  % 

lus.Stephanus,  Lydovicus  Nonnius,  Petrus 
Caftellanus,  &c.  It  has  alfo  been  treated 
of  in  verfe  by  the  Schola  Salernitana,  Caftor 
Durante  ;  and  fome  forts  of  fifh  have  been 
elegantly  deferibed  by^Aufonius  in  his  Mo- 
fella,  .  - - ■  ■ 

The""  thVee“ exotic  liquors  alfo,  tea,  cof- 
fee',*  and  chocolate,  *fo  much  in  common  ufe 

•  I 

among  us ;  and  tobacco,  which  has  no  fmall 

-fc  ■  *  . . 
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influence  on  health,  have  been  feverally 
treated  of  by  various  authors  :  tobacco  by 
King  James  1.  Simon  Pauli,  and  Joannes 
Neander  Bremenfis  ;  chocolate  by  Dr 
Chub  of  Warwick  ;  and  tea  by  the  learned 
Dr  Short  of  Sheflield,  and  others, 

*  »  *  -4 

But  as  it  would  be' too  tedious  lo  give  a 
detail  of  all  that  have,  laboured  in  this  fearch 
into  the  nature  of  aliments,  I  fhall  only  re-^ 
commend  to  the  curious  feme  of  the  mofl: 
eminent,  whofe  works  feem  to  have  ex^ 
haufted  all  that  is  valuable  in  this  branch  of 
knowledge.  Thefe  are  Galen,  Joannes 
Bruyerinus  Campegius  de  re  cibaria,  Julius 
Alexandrinus  falubrium,  five  de  fanitatc 
tuenda,  Melchior  Sebizius  de  alimentorum 
facultatibus ;  and  to  the  Englifli  reader, 
(who  mufl:  mind  rather  the  fenfe  than  the 
fi:yle),  Health's  improvement;  or,  Rules 
comprifingthe  nature  and  manner  of  prcr 
paring  all  forts  of  food  ufed  in  this  nation,” 
by  Dr  MoufFet,  and  enlarged  by  the  fa¬ 
mous  Chriftopher  Bennet,  author  of  the 

Theatrum 
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Theatrum  Tabidorum  :  Or,  if  he  chufes  a 
fhort,  ufeful,  and  entertaining  difcuffion  of 
this  fubjefl:,  let  him  confult  the  learned  and 
ingenious  Dr  Arbuthnot’s  excdleht  effay 

'Nit'  ,  . 

concerning  the  nature  and  choi'ce  of  ali¬ 
ments,  '  .  . 

^  .  >• 

Having  thus  mentioned  the  high  degree 
of  falubrity  and  elegance  given  by  time^and 
induftry  to  man’s  aliment,  which  vras  the 
only  one  of  the  fix  things  neceflary  to’  ani¬ 
mal  life  known  to  the  firft  and  mofl:  remote 
ages  of  the  world ;  let  us  next  examine^the 
gradual  improvements  made  in  the  remain¬ 
ing  five  3  or,  in  other  words^  let  us  inquire 
into,  the  firfl:  rudiments  and  progrefs  o^/t.he 
.  art  of  reftoring,  -but  elpecially  of  preferving 
health  among  mankind. 


C  H  A  P. 
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CHAP. 

J^eceJJity  invented  every  branch  of  fhyfc. — • 
Firjl  rudiments  of  it  ,among  the  Babylo¬ 
nians  and  other  nations. — ^Egyptian  me- 
thod  of  preferving  health, — Ear  lief  in'- 
fiances  of  the  care  of  old  age, — Pythago^- 
ras  the  firfi  who  recommended  temperance 
and  moderation,  as  conducive  to  health, — 
Herodicus  inventor  of  the  medicinal  gym-" 

“  « nafiics , — -  Plato  s  abfurd  xenfure  of  this  in^ 
veJition,-^  Herodicus  not  the  author  of  the 
three  hooks  on  diety  publifbed  among  the 
.  ‘  works  of  Hippocrates, 

Y  T IPPOCR  ATES  is  of  opiniorij  that 
^  mere  neceffity  compelled  men  to  in¬ 
vent  both  the  art  of  preferving  health,  and 
the  art  of  reftoring  it  when  loft.  As  to  the 
former,  he  remarks  particularly,  that  “the 
“  diftempers  ^  ariling  from  the  coarfe  ali- 
“  ment  which  men  at  firft  made  ufe  of,  ob-^ 
liged  them  to  ftudy  the  moft  proper  me- 

5  De  prifc.  m^d.  fedl,  i.  pag.  9.  line  37.  edit.  Fcefii. 

“  thQd$^ 
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thods  of  preparingbreadfrom  grain,  and  of 
dreffing  other  vegetables  in  fuch  a  manner 
as  fliould  render 'them  more  wholefome  f ' 
And  as  to  the  latter,  ‘‘  One  caufe  (fays  he) 
‘‘  which  made  it  neceffary  to  ftudy  the  art 
of  reftoring  loft  health,  was  the  great  dif- 
ference  to  be  obferved  between  the  diet 
‘‘,of  the  healthy, '  and  that  of  the  fickf* 
People  ^  had  frequently  feen,  that  what  a- 
greed  with  the  ftrong,  did  hurt  to  the  in¬ 
firm  ;  and  therefore  it  was  indifpenfably  re- 
quifite,  that  different  rules  of  diet,  as  well 
for  the  reftoration  of  the  fick  and  infirm,  as 
for  the  prefervation  of  the  ftrong  and  heal¬ 
thy,  fhould  be  eftablifhed.  ; 

.  But  this  required  time  and  experience  5 
and,  ih  fad:,  a  long  time  it  took  to  eftablifti 
fuch  rules ;  for  tho'  the  beginning  “f*  of  the 

*  De  prife.  med.  pag.  9.  lin.  13.  et  feq. 

+  Medicina  quondam  paucarum  fuit  feientia  herbarum, 

•  t 

quibus  jfifteretur  fluens  fanguis,  vulnera  coirent :  paulatim 
deinde  in  hanc  pervenit  tarn  multiplicem  varietatem. — Non 
minus  quam  esters  artes,  quarum  in  procefTu  fubtilitas  cre¬ 
dit.  Scnec.  epift.  95. 

X.. 
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medical  art  mufi:  have  been  very  ancient,  the 
progrefs  was  exceeding  flow,  and  many  ages 
elapfed,  before  it  could  properly  be  called  a 
fcience.  We  learn  from  Herodotus  that 
the  Babylonians  obliged  themfelves,  by  an 
exprefs  law,  to  carry  their  fick  into  places  or 
ftreets  of  public  refort,  and  to  inquire  of  all 
who  pafled  by,  whether  they  ever  had,  or 
faw  any  fuch  dillemper  as  the  fick  perfon 
prefent  laboured  under,  and  what  was  done 
to  remove  it  ?  It  is  obvious,  that  the  progrefs 
of  phyfic  mufi:  be  very  flow  under  this  re--' 
gulation,  tlio’  it  really  was  voftog  (ro(p6rxTog^ 

a  mofi:  prudent  inftitution,”  as  the  author 

A 

calls  it,  and  the  befi:  which  could  be  contri¬ 
ved  at  that  time.  It  was  undoubtedly  a  pro¬ 
per  mkhod  to  gain  experience,  arid,  in  pro- 
cefs  of  time,  to  bring  to  maturity  a  fciencc 
which  was  then  in  embryo.  Hippocrates 
feems  to  have  been  of  this  opinion  5  for,  in 
his  fliort  book  of  precepts,  he  admonifhes 
phyficians  not  tOt  think  it  below  them  to 

*  Clio,  cap.  197, 
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learn  .from  the  vulgar,  the  hiftory  of  any 
cure  which  could  be  of  ufe  to  them  ;  and 
adds,  “lam  perfuaded,  that  the  whole  art 
“  was  firft  acquired  in  this  manner  Stra¬ 
bo  -f*  alfo  fays,  that  the  fame  cuftom  of  car¬ 
rying  their  diftempered  people  into  the  ftreets 
for  advice,  prevailed  among  the  Egyptians 
and  Portuguefe. 

This  law  of  the  Babylonians  and  Egyp¬ 
tians  produced  another  cuftom,  which  like- 
wife  became  a  large  fource  of  medicinal 
knowledge.  When  a  remarkable  cure  was 
performed  on  any  perfon  of  diftindtion^  this 
perfon  (perhaps  from  gratitude  or  benevo¬ 
lence)  was  fometimes  at  the  expence  of  eredl- 
ing  a  pillar,  or  fixing  a  table  in  one  of  the 
temples  of  .dEfculapius,  on  which  the  means 
of  his  cure  was  written  in  legible  charadlers, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  public.  And  Strabo  J 

*  0‘vt6)  yap  Soxiu  Ttiaav  tjjv 

'I*  Geograph,  lib.  14.  p.  972.  edit.  Wolters. 

Narrant  Hippocrateni  e  dedicatis  ibi  curationibus  exer- 
cuifTe  ea  quse  ad  villus  rationem  fpedant.  Ejufd.  verf.  pag. 
ead. 

fays, 
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fays,  it  was  pretended  that  Hippocrates  drew 
a  great  deal  of  his  knowledge  from  thofe 
eonfecrated  tables,  which  were  put  up  at 
Cos  in  the  famous  temple  of  ^fculapius. 
The  fame  fort  of  tables  were  hung  up  in  the 
temple  of  Ills,  to  which  Tibullus  ^  feems  to 
allude,  where  he  fays, 

I 

i 

Nunc  Dea,  nunc  fuccurre  mihi,  nam  pofle  mederi 
Pida  docet  templis  multa  tabella  tuis. 

And  Mercurialis  ‘f  informs  us,  that  there  is 
one  of  thofe  tables  in  marble,  taken  out  of 
the  temple  of  iEfculapius  in  the  ifle  of  Tibeiy 
ftill  to  be  feen  at  Rome  in  the  MafFasan  pa¬ 
lace. 

# 

As  to  that  branch  of  phyfic  which  rc-^ 
gards  the  confervation  of  health,  there  was 
no  confiderable  progrefs  made  in  it,  which 
has  come  to  our  knowledge,  any  more  than 
in  curing  diftempers,  until  very  near  the  time 
pf  Hippocrates.  It  is  true,  Diodorus  Sicu- 

*  Lib.  eleg.  3* 

f  De  gymnafi:.  lib.  i.  cap.  1. 
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lus  ^  feems,  at  firft  fight,  to  give  us  a  favour¬ 
able  idea  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  phyfic  in 
general,  when  he  informs  us,  that  thephyfi- 
cians  of  Egypt  were  maintained  at  the  public 
charge,  and  obliged  by  the  laws  to  conform 
their  praftice  to  rules  invented  and  fettled  by 
men  of  great  judgment  and  experience  in 
former  times,  which  were  recorded  in  certain 
venerable  books,  for  the  benefit  of  pofterity; 
and  from  thofe  rules  the  modern  phyficians 
durft  not  depart,  but  at  the  peril  of  their 
lives,  in  cafe  any  patient  fhould  happen  to 
die  under  the  new  regimen ;  whereas  their 
perfons  and  reputation  were  quite  fecure  by 
adhering  to  the  old.  But  when  we  come  to 
examine  the  fpecimens,  with  regard  to  the 
confervation  of  health,  which  our  hiflorian 
has  preferved,  we  comfort  ourfelves  under 
the  lofs  of  thofe  facred  regifters.  ‘‘To  pre- 
“  vent  diftempers,  (fays  he),  they  prefcribed 
“  glyfters,  purging  potions,  vomiting  or  faft- 
“  ing  every  fecond,  third,  or  fourth  day*/' 

Bibl.  hift.  lib.  i.  p.  92.  ed,  Weftling. 

I  2 
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and  he  fubjoins  their  reafon  for  this  fmart 
difcipline,  becaufe,  according  to  thofe  an¬ 
cient  phyficians,  the  greateft  part  of  the 
aliment  we  take  in  is  fuperfluous^;  which 
fuperfluity  is  the  caufe  of  our  diftempersf ' 

Herodotus  mentions  the  fame  fort  of 
difcipiine  among  the  Egyptians,  tho’  not 
pradlifed  quite  fo  frequently.  “  The  Egyp- 
tians  (fays  he)  vomit  and  purge  themfelves 
thrice  every  month,  with  a  view  to  pre- 
ferve  their  health,  which,  in  tlieir  opinion, 
is  chiefly  injured  by  their  aliment  ‘fJ* 

T o  form  any  clear  or  connefted  judgment 
from  thofe  Ihort  and  fcattered  hints  which 
may  be  gleaned  among  authors  of  remote 
antiquity,  concerning  the  prefervation  of 
health,  it  will  be  necelfary  to  diftinguifh 
four  periods  of  human  life,  to  each  of  which 
a  peculiar  care  is  due  with  regard  to  health, 
namely,  childhood,  youth,  manhood,  and 

*  Bibl.  hift.  lib.  i.  p.  92.  f  Euterpe,  fed.  77. 
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old  age.  It  is  true,  that  parents,  in  ancient 
times,  took  the  fame  care  of  their  infants 
as  they  did  of  themfelves ;  but  their  care 
extended  no  farther  than  to  provide  for 
their  fubfiftence  from  day  to  day,  either 
by  the  breafts,  or  fuch  coarfe  aliment  as 
they  could  afford  ;  which  cannot  properly 
belong  to  the  art  of  preferving  health.  Of 
thefe  four  periods,  the  Gerocomice,  or  care 
of  old  age,  is  the  only  one  (fo  far  as  I  know) 
taken  notice  of  before  Pythagoras. 

The  earlieft  ^  inftance  we  meet  with  of 
the  Gerocomice,  is  the  care  which  King  Da¬ 
vid’s  fervants  took  of  him  when  he  was  old  -j- 
and  ftricken  in  years,  by  getting  a  healthy 
young  virgin  to  lie  in  hjs  bofom ;  which  was 
a  very  proper  means  to  warm  and  cherifh 

W^e  have  indeed,  long  before  David’s  time,  in  the  27th 
chapter  of  Genefis,  an  account  of  favoury  meat,  bread,  and 
wine,  prepared  for  Ifaac  when  he  was  very  old :  but  that 
feems  to  have  been  rather  an  occafional  repaft  to  raife  hii 
Ipirits,  and  fupport  his  ftrengtb  for  a  jfhort  while,  than  any 
thing  done  with  regard  to  the  prefervatioa  or  reftoration  oi 
health. 

f  I  Kings  i.  I. 
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him ;  and  which  (when  kept  within  the 
bounds  of  innocence  and  decency)  is  juftified 
by  the  opinions  of  Galen  Paulus  iEgi- 
neta  •^''5  Lord  Verulam  and  Boerhaave  |j. 


Homer,  w^hom  Pliny  4-  juftly  calls  the 
fource  offublime  ideas,”  and  who,  in  feve« 
ral  places  of  his  poems,  does  great  honour  to 
phylicians,  comes  next,  and  feems  to  have 
been  acquainted  with  the  yspoKO[JLL}iy],  by  the 
proper  care  of  old  age,  which  Ulyffes  recom- 

*  Nothing  contributes  fo  much  to  a  good  digeftion  as  a 
found,  healthy,  human  body  touching  the  ftomach.”  Meth. 
med.  lib.  7.  cap.  7.  et  De  limpl,  med.  facult.  lib.  5.  cap.  6. 

-h  is  very  difficult  to  relieve  a  perfon  who  is  cold  and 
dry  at  the  fame  time ;  and  a  plump  healthy  boy  to  lie  in 
his  bofom,  is  one  of  the  beft  remedies  he  can  ufe.”  Lib.  i . 
cap.  72.  ' 

J  Verulam  recommends  fomentations  of  living  animals, 
from  hiftory.  Hill.  vit.  et  mort.  8vo.  p,  300. 

jj  Boerhaave  frequently  told  his  pupils,  that  an  old  Ger¬ 
man  prince,  in  a  very  infirm  ftate  of  health,  being  advifed 
to  lie  between  two  young  virtuous  virgins,  grew  fo  healthy 
and  ftrong,  that  his  phyficians  found  it  necellary  to  remove 
his  companions. 

4-  Ingeniorum  fons  Homerus.  Hift.  nat.  lib.  iy.  cap. 
And  again,  Homerus  quidem  dodtrinarum  et  antiquitatis  pa¬ 
rens,  lib.  25.  cap.  2, 

mends 
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mends  to  his  father  Laertes,  in  the  laft  book 
of  the  Odyfley,  line  258. 

•  '  '  '■  eTTei  Koua-ciiTO  (payoi  rf, 

EvSt/u.evai  f/.cc\uKus*  «  yap  SIkyi  Iri  yepdvruv* 

Warm  baths,  good  food,  foft  fleep,  and  generous  wine^ 
Thefc  are  the  rights  of  age,  and  fhould  be  thine. 

Pope. 

On  this  paflage  Galen  remarks,  that  ‘‘  the 
‘‘  poef  s  rule  was  excellent ;  which  diredled 
an  old  man,  after  bathing  and  refrefbing 
himfeif  with  food,  to  take  fome  reft  ^  for 
old  age  being  naturally  cold  and  dry, 
thofe  things  which  moiften  and  warm,  as 
bathing,  eating,  and  fleeping,  are  the 
moft  proper  for  it.” 

But  with  refpeft  to  the  prefer vation  of 
health,  in  all  periods  of  life  indifcriminately, 
tho’  Mofes  *  ftigmatifes  gluttony  and  drunk- 
ennefs  as  immoralities  which  deferve  the  fe- 
vereftpuniftiments  and  Solomon -f- fays,  that' 
intemperance  biteth  like  a  ferpent ;  and 

*  Pent,  xxi.  20,  f  Prov.  xxlii,  32. 
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Homer  ^  declares  againft  drinking  wine  to 
excefs  3  yet  Pythagoras  -f*,  the  Samian,  feems 
to  have  been  the  firft  who  recommended  uni- 
verfal  moderation  and  temperance  as  condu¬ 
cive  to  health.  He  calls  drunkennefs  an  e- 
nemy  to  the  whole  man  3  and  maintains, 
that  no  man,  who  values  his  health,  ought 
to  trelpafs  on  the  bounds  of  moderation,  ei¬ 
ther  in  labour,  diet,  or  concubinage.  To 
this  account,  which  Laertius  gives,  Jambli- 
chus  t  adds,  that  the  fcholars  of  Pythagoras 
ufed  unftion  and  bathing,  and  were  trained 
up  to  fuch  exercifes  as  feemed  moft  proper 
to  increafe  their  bodily  ftrength  3  but  I  great¬ 
ly  fufped:,  that,  in  this  place,  he  confounds 
Pythagoras  the  philofopher  with  Pythagoras 

^  Otvo^  c-£  Tputt  y.ixtnS'riC)  orrt  x«i  uKW; 

og  av  fiiv  ;^avJ'sv  /tend’  ala-if/.cc  Od.  lib.  21.  I.  2 p  3. 

To  copious  wine  this  infolence  we  owe, 

And  much  thy  betters  wine  does  overthrow- 

PoPE. 

Diog,  Laert.  in  vit.  Pythag.  edit.  Menag.  fegm.  9.  In 
this  palTage,  the  fenfe  will  oblige  every  phyfician  (if  I  mif- 
take  not)  to  adopt  the  corre6lion  of  Mer.  Cafaubon,  and 
to  retain  Tromv,  contrary  to  the  alteration  made  by  If.  Ca- 
faub.  and  to  infeit  the  additio4  made  by  Hen,  Stephens. 

:j:  Dq  yita  Pythag.  cap.  21. 
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the  exercitator  mentioned  by  Pliny  who 
trained  up  his  champions  for  the  combat, 
without  the  leaft  regard  to  their  health,  and 
firft  taught  them  to  eat  flefh. 

After  Pythagoras,  Iccus  •f,  a  phyfician 
of  Tarentum,  thought  it  neceflary  to  recom¬ 
mend  temperance,  together  with  exercife,  for 
the  prefervation  of  health  ;  and  his  own  fo- 
briety  was  fo  remarkable,  that  tbe  repaji  of 
Iccus  became  a  proverbial  phrafe  for  a  plain 
and  temperate  meal. 

Herodicus,  neverthelefs,  one  of  the 
preceptors  of  Hippocrates,  has  been  general¬ 
ly  celebrated  as  the  inventor  of  this  art  of 
preferving  health,  and  of  teaching  the  infirm 
to  regulate  their  exercife  and  diet  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  prolong  their  lives  for  many 
years  j  and  is  cenfured  by  Plato  t  for  thus 

♦  Hift.  nat.  lib.  23.  cap.  7. 

•j-  Steph.  Byzant.  de  urbib.  in  voce  Taras, 
f  Dc  republ.  lib.  3. 
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keeping  people  of  crazy  conftitutions  alive  to 
old  age  ;  whereas,  in  his  opinion,  if  a  tender 
perfon  did  not  foon  recover  ftrength,  he  had 
better  die  out  of  the  way.  ‘‘  He  was  mafter 
of  an  academy,  (continues  Plato),  where 
youth  were  taught  their  exercifesi  and  be- 
ing  himfelf  valetudinary,  he  contrived  to 
blend  exercife  with  fuch  other  medicinal 
rules,  as  preferved  his  own  infirm  confti- 
tution  from  finking  under  his  complaints  : 
thus  he  dragged  on  a  dying  life  to  old 
age,  and  did  the  fame  injury  to  feveral  o- 
ther  valetudinarians.”  Plato  was  of  opi¬ 
nion,  that  an  infirm  conftitution  is  an  ob- 
ftacle  to  the  pradice  of  virtue,  becaufe  it 
makes  people  imagine  themfelves  to  be  al¬ 
ways  ill,  and  mind  nothing  but  their  own 
wretched  carcafes ;  for  w^hich  reafon,  con¬ 
tinues  he,  iEfeulapius  would  not  un- 
dertake  to  patch  up  perfons  habitually 
complaining,  left  they  fhould  beget  chil- 
■  ^  dren  as  ufelefs  as  themfelves  ^  being  per- 
fuaded,  that  it  was  an  injury  both  to  the 
community,  and  to  the  infirm  perfon  him- 

felf. 
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felf,  that  he  fliould  continue  in  the  worlds 
‘‘  even  tho’  he  were  richer  than  Midas 


If  this  tenet  of  Plato  is  rational  or  hu¬ 
mane,  let  us  never  blame  the  Hottentots  'f 
for  carrying  their  parents  into  the  woods  to 

die  there,  when  they  become  fo  decrepit 

? 

with  age  as  to  be  unable  to  help  themfelves. 
Nor  ought  we  to  find  fault  with  the  Padsean 
Indians,  of  whom  Herodotus  J  relates,  that 
when  any  man  fell  lick  among  them,  his 
next  neighbour  killed  him  direftly,  left 
he  Ihould  lofe  his  flelh,  and  eat  him  up. 
‘‘  For  which  reafon,  as  foon  as  any  of  that 
nation  found  himfelfindifpofed,  he  with- 
“  drew  privately  into  fome  defer t  place, 
where  he  had  no  manner  of  care  taken 
of  him,  dead  or  alive,’’  unlefs  he  happen¬ 
ed  luckily  to  recover,  and  return  home  of 
himfelf. 

•  ^fpctTtvrlov  auTtff.  iSt  U  M/fTw  •^Xovo'turepoi  lilvt  De  republ.3. 

•J-  See  Kolben’s  hiftory  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

X  Thalia,  re<^.  vel  cap,  99. 
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It  is  a  misfortune,  indeed,  to  have  an  in-^ 
firm  conftitution.  But  are  all  infirm  perfons 
ufelefs  ?  Are  not  their  underftandings  fre» 
quently  clear,  and  of  great  fervice  to  the 
community,  when  their  bodies  are  unfit  for 
labour  ?  And  what  muft  become  of  the 
pleafure  and  reward  of  beneficence,  if  all 
objedls  of  compaffion  were  permitted  to  pe- 
rifii  for  want  of  affiftance  ?  Befides,  how  ma¬ 
ny  recoveries  from  various  ailments  does  every 
age  and  every  country  produce  !  and  how 
many  perfons,  after  fuch  recoveries,  have  be-  . 
come  a  benefit  and  an  ornament  to  their 
country ! 

When  we  conllder,  therefore,  that  Plato, 
who,  next  to  Socrates,  was  the  glory  of  the 
Heathen  world,  could  not,  with  all  his  feru- 
tiny,  and  uprightnefs  of  intention,  avoid 
falling  into  this  and  other  vile  and  grofs  ab- 
furdities  Ihould  not  our  hearts  glow  with 

gratitude 

^  I  mean,  among  other  immoralities,  the  lhameful  li¬ 
cence  of  promifeuous  concubinage,  which  he  gives  to  men 
and  women  at  a  certain  age*  I  lhall  cite  his  own  words  from 

the 
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gratitude  and  praife  to  the  blelTed  author  of 
the  Chriftian  fyftem,  which  has  made  the 
path  of  virtue  fo  clear  and  plain,  that  no  man 
is  in  danger  of  lofing  his  way,  but  he  who 
fhuts  his  eyes  ? 

But  to  return :  The  Gymnaftic  art,  to 
feafon  ^  youth  for  the  fatigues  pf  war,  and 

the  Latin  tranflation  of  Serranus,  to  ftiew  thatl  do  not  charge 
him  wrongfully  :  **  Quando  igitur  jam  mulieres  et  viri  seta- 
tcm  generation!  aptam  egrelli  fuerint,  licere  viris  dicemus 
**  cuicunque  voluerint,  prasterquam  filise,  et  matri,  et  filia- 
rum  filiabus,  commifceri  j  licere  et  mulieribus  cum  quo- 
**  libet  copulari,  praeterquam  filio  atque  patre,  ac  fupe- 
**  rioribus,  et  inferioribus  eorundem.”  De  republ.  lib. 
p.  461.  tom.  2.  interpret.  Serrani. 

The  Stoics  alfo  allowed  the  fame  fcandalous  indecencies  ? 
**  Placet  item  illis  uxores  quoque  communes  efle  inter  fa- 
picntes,  ut  quilibet  illi  congrediatur  qu®  fibi  occurrit.’* 

Laert.  vit.  Zen.  fedl.  131. - They  likewife  banifli  pity 

(which  Zeno  ranks  with  envy  and  grief)  from  their  wife  man. 
TJbis  is  our  celebrated  P  or  tic  philofophy, 

•  Homer  reprefents  the  Grecian  foldiers  as  highly  enter¬ 
tained  with  their  warlike  exercife. 

....  xao<  St  Tfupa  pttyf/tvt  6aX«0‘cr>jf 

rtprevTo  —  •  ■  Uiad.  2.  lin.  280. 

— -  on  the  fandy  Hiore 

The  troops  in  air  their  fportive  jav’lins  throw. 

Or  whirl  the  dilk,  or  bend  the  ftubborn  bow# 

Pope. 
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harden  champions  ^  for  the  combat,  was' 
indeed,  pradtifed  long  before  the  time  of  He-^ 
rodicus ;  but  he  is  generally  reputed  the  lirft 
who  introduced  the  medicinal  Gymnaftic. 
He  was  of  Selymbria,  a  town  in  Thrace,  or,, 
as  others  conjedture,  of  Lentini  in  Sicily. 
Plutarch  fays  of  him,  that,  labouring  under 
a  decay,  which  he  knew  could  not  be  per¬ 
fectly  cured,  he  was  the  firft  that  blended 
the  Gymnaftic  art  with  phyfic,  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  protracted  to  old  age  his  own 
life^  and  the  lives  of  others  afflicted  with 
the  fame  diftemper. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  learned  and  judi¬ 
cious  Daniel  Le  Clerc*!*,  that  the  three  books 
on  diet,  afcribed  commonly  to  Hippocrates, 
and  publiffled  with  his  works,  might  have 
been  compofed  by  Herodicus.  But  in  this 
I  beg  leave  to  differ  from  him,  for  three 
reafons  :  Becaufe  Hippocrates,  in  a 

We  are  told  by  Pliny,  lib,  7.  cap.  56.  that  the  inftitu- 
tion  of  the  Olympic  games  was  as  old  as  Hercules. 

f  Lc  Clerc  hift.  de  la  medic,  par,  i.  liv.  3.  ch.  13. 

book 
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book  *  allowed  by  all  the  world  to  be  his 
own,  obferving,  that  the  ancients  wrote 

nothing  concerning  diet  worth  taking  no- 

* 

tice  of,’*  could  not  decently  have  omit¬ 
ted  to  do  honour  or  juftice  to  his  precep¬ 
tor,  had  he  been^ author  of  thofe  excellent 
tradts.  Secondly y  Becaufe  in  the  palTage  -f* 
on  which  this  accurate  hiftorian  feerns  to 
build  his  conjedlure,  Galen  does  not  aferibe 
three  books  on  diet  to  Euriphon,  Phaon, 
Philiftion,  or  Arifton,  but  the  lingle  book 
concerning  wholefome  diet ;  on  which  Galen 
himfelf  has  written  a  commentary,  where 
he  aferibes  that  performance  to  Polybus,  as 
we  fhall  fee  hereafter.  And,  thirdly^  Becaufe 
thefe  books  difeover  fuch  a  thorough  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  nature  and  effedls  of  aliment, 
according  to  the  theory  of  thofe  times,  and 
accommodate  diet  fo  judicioully  to  the  pre¬ 
venting  and  removing  various  complaints,, 

%  De  rat.  vidl.  in  acut.  fub  principio,  he  fays,  krup  UiTf 

SlatTvig  01  kp^aiot  ^vvjypct\pay  ySev  Xoyu. 

'  -j*  Compare  Le  Clerc,  in  the  place  laft  cited,  withGaleti 
in  libros  Hippoc.  derat,  vi^.  in  acut.  comment,  i.  num.  i8, 

that 
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that  it  is  not  likely  a  matter  of  an  academy 
fhould  be  capable  of  compofing  them,  nor 
indeed  any  man  but  an  accomplifhed  phyfi- 
cian,  which  Herodicus  was  not ;  of  whom 
Hippocrates  complains,  that  he  killed  ^feve- 
ral  perfons,  by  obliging  them  to  ufe  exercifc 
in  a  fever. 


CHAP.  VI. 


Of  Hippocrates,  — His  general  and  particular 
precepts  relating  to  the  prefervation  oj  health, 

T  T  7E  come  now  to  a  period  of  time  much 
^  *  more  enlightened  than  the  former, 
by  the  genius  and  induttry  of  Hippocrates, 
juftly  called  the  father  of  phyfc  -f*,  who  has 

*  Herodicus  febricitantes  turn  multis  obambulationibus, 
turn  multa  luifla  et  fomentis  conficiebat,  idque  male.  Febris 
enim  fami,  luftae,  obambulationibus,  curfibus,  friclioni,  iis 
iitique  omnibus  eft  inimica.  De  morb.  vulg.  lib,  6,  fe(5t.  3, 
aphor.  23. 

"f-  Primus  Hippocrates  medicinse  praecepta  elariftime  con- 
didit.  Plin.  nat,  hift.  lib.  26.  cap.  2. 

It  is  neceftary  to  acquaint  thofe  who  may  be  difpoled  to 
compare  the  citations  from  Hippocrates  with  the  original, 
that  they  muft  look  into  the  edition  of  Foeftus,  printed  at 
Geneva  an.  1657,  in  two  vols  fol* 

don^ 
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done  more  towards  the  advancement  of  that 
fcience,  than  any  other  man  ever  did.  He 
was  born  in  Cos,  an  ifland  in  the  Archipe¬ 
lago,  about  458  years  before  the  Chriftian 
sera,  of  a  noble  family,  being  lineally  de¬ 
fended  by  his  father  from  iEfculapius,  and 
by  his  mother  from  Hercules;  and  (which is 
moft  to  his  honour)  was  a  man  of  ftrid:  vir¬ 
tue  and  piety.  Among  other  parts  of  phyfic, 
he  treats  on  the  prefervation  of  health  with 
greater  extent  and  accuracy  than  one  would 
imagine,  conli dering  the  time  ^  in  which  he 
lived,  and  the  little  help  he  had  froih  his 
predeceflbrs. 

That  we  may  have  a  full  and  clear  ap- 

% 

prehenfion  of  his  direftions  on  this  fubjed:,  I 

« 

fhall  endeavour,  to  range  in  order  all 

his  precepts  and  remarks  on  the  Jix  articles 
necejjary  to  life^  vulgarly  called  the  Non- 
NATURALS.  Secondly y  I  (hall  take  notice 

*  Hippocrates,  according  to  Dean  Prideaux,  lived  about 
the  time  of  the  Peloponnefian  war,  /.  e,  as  the  Reverend  Mr 
Shuckford  thinks,  A.M.  3570. 
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of  fome  general  rules  which  he  has  laid 
down  with  regard  to  hoalth,  and  of  his  ob- 
fervations  upon  them. 

The  fix  articles  indifpenfably  neceflary  to 
the  life  of  man,  are,  air,  aliment,  exercife 
and  refl:,  deep  and  wakefulnefs,  repletion 
and  evacuation,'  together  with  the  paflions 
and  affedions  of  the  mind. 

Of  A  I  R. 

Those  cities  ^  which  are  fituated  towards 
the  wefl:,  and  are  fo  covered  from  the  eafl:, 
that  the  falutary  winds  from  that  point  have 
no  accefs  to  blow  away  their  noxious  va¬ 
pours,  mufl:  of  neceffity  be  unhealthy  “f*,  and 

*  De  aer.  loc.  et  aq,  p.  283.  lin.  12.  edit.  Foefii.' 

'j'  This,  and  fome  other  aphorifms  concerning  the  winds, 
relate  chiefly  to  the  climate  and  fituation  of  Greece,  and  the 
adjacent  countries,  where  Hippocrates  made  his  obfervations, 
and  where  the  eafl:  and  north  winds  blow'  over  immenfe  tradts 
of  land,  divided  here  and  thereby  narrow  feas ;  but  are  not 
fo  applicable  to  the  countries  where  thefe  winds  blov/  diredtly 
from  the  ocean.  With  regard  alfo  to  the  heat  and  cold  of 
the  feafons,  the  more  northern  climates  do  not  require  fb 
cooling  a  diet  in  fummer  as  that  where  our  author  lived* 

their 
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their  inhabitants  fubjedl  to  many  and  bad 
diftempers. 

The  air  has  an  extraordinary  influence  on 
the  human  body  in  reference  to  health  and 
ficknefs,  fince  we  fee  that  a  man  may  live 
two  or  three  days  without  aliment,  but  can 
fcarce  fubfift  a  moment  without  air  fo  ne- 
celfary  it  is  to  the  life  of  every  animal. 
When  therefore  we  find  a  diitemper  pre¬ 
vail  “f*  univerfally,  and  feize  on  perfons  of  all 
ages  and  conditions,  how  different  foever 
their  diet  or  manner  of  living  may  be;  it  is 
evident,  that  fuch  a  diflemper  cannot  arife 
from  what  people  eat  or  drink,  becaufe  they 
differ  widely  in  that  refpeft,  but  from  the 
air  which  furrounds  them,  and  which  they 
all  breathe  in  common :  and  it  would  be 
needlefs,  in  fuch  a  cafe,  to  alter  the  method 
of  life  that  has  always  agreed  with  them ; 
nay,  it  would  be  hurtful,  becaufe  fudden 

*  De  flatib.  p.  296.  lin,  50. 
f  De  nat.  horn.  pag.  228.  lin.  50.  et  feq. 
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changes,  in  all  cafes,  are  dangerous.  The 
only  courfe  to  be  taken  under  fuch  a  cala¬ 
mity,  is  to  alter  the  nature  and  qualities  of 
the  air,  (if  that  be  pradicable),  or  to  re¬ 
move  from  it  to  an  air  which  is  untainted. 

We  ought  to  attend  to  the  qualities  of 
the  air,  whether  it  be  hot  or  cold  grofs 
or  fine,  moift  or  dry,  and  how  it  varies  with 
regard  to  thefe  qualities ;  and  we  muft  by 
experience  learn  the  different  effedts  of  thofe 
variations  upon  our  health :  And  he  who 
would  attain  to  any  ufeful  knowledge  -f*  in 
the  art  of  healing,  mufl:  obferve  the  feafons 
of  the  year  ^  for  they  differ  extremely  one 
from  the  other,  and  great  are  the  changes 
which  happen  in  them :  and  he  fhould  e- 
fpecially  obferve  thofe  winds  which  are  mofir 
familiar  to  the  country  where  he  lives. 

^  De  morb.  vulg,  lib.  6.  §  8.  apb.  i8.  p.  1199. 

t  De  aer.  loc.  et  aq.  in  princip.  p.  280. 
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The  north  wind  *  blowing  long,  ren¬ 
ders  the  body  compaft,  ftrong,  nimble,  and 
of  a  good  colour  j  for  it  purges  the  air  from 
grofs  vapours,  makes  it  pure  and  bright,  and 
therefore  is  of  all  winds,  generally  fpeaking, 

the  mofl:  healthful :  but  ftill  it  is  attended 
with  fome  inconveniencies ;  becaufe,  to  per- 
fons  unaccuftomed  to  it,  and  to  tender  con- 
ftitutions,  it  gives  coughs  -f-,  fore  throats, 
pain  of  the  bread:,  coflivenefs,  chillnefs, 
and  llrangury. 

The  fouth  wind  on  the  contrary,  moi- 
flens  the  brain  too  much,  weakens  and  re¬ 
laxes  the  body,  and  occafions  defluxions. 

A  VERY  dry  feafon  ||  is,  upon  the  whole, 
more  healthful  than  a  very  wet  one. 


*  De  morb.  facr.  p,  308.  lin.  5.  et  feq.  Vid.  infuper, 
{€(51.  3.  aphor.  17.  p.  1247. 

4-  Se(5l.  3.  aphor.  5.  p.  1247. 

J  De  morb.  facr.  pag.  308.  lin,  26.  et  le(5l,  3,  aphor.  17, 
[1  Se^.  3,  aphor.  15, 
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It  is  known  by  experience,  that  we  can 
eat  more  and  digeft  better,  in  winter  and 
fpring,  than  in  fummer  and  autumn ;  and 
indeed  the  former,  eipecially  the  winter,  re¬ 
quire  a  more  plentiful  nourifliment  than  the 
latter. 

In  winter  -f*,  to  refill  the  cold,  let  your 
aliment  be  dry  and  warming.  In  Ipring  J, 
when  the  weather  grows  mild,  the  diet 
fibould  be  accommodated  to  the  feafon,  and 
fomewhat  cooler  and  lighter.  In  fummer, 
when  the  feafon  becomes  hot  and  dry,  the 
food  Ihould  be  cooling,  and  the  dring  dilu¬ 
ting.  But  after  the  autumnal  aequinox  (|, 
your  aliment  Ihould  again  be  of  a  warming 
nature,  and  your  cloaths  4*  thicker,  by  de¬ 
grees,  as  you  approach  the  winter. 

The 

*  Se(a:.  I.  aphor.  15.  et  18.  p.  1243. 

f  Devidt.  rat.  lib.  3.  p.  366.  lin.  40. 

J  Ibid.  pag.  367.  lin.  37.  et  feq. 

II  Ibid.  lib.  3.  p.  368.  lin.  34.  et  feq. 

4-  It  is  very  remarkable,  that  tho*  Hippocrates  admoniflies 
people  to  accuflom  themfelves  gradually  to  a  cooler  diet,  as 

tbe-^ 
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The  fpring  generally  fpeaking,  is  the 
moft  fafe  and  healthy,  but  the  autumn  the 
mod  dangerous  and  fickly  of  all  the  feafons. 
And,  particularly,  the  fpring,  and  begin¬ 
ning  of  fummer,  agree  beft  with  children, 
and  very  young  perfons ;  fummer,  and  the 
beginning  of  autumn,  with  old  men ;  and 
the  latter  end  of  autumn,  together  with  the 
winter,  are  healthieft  for  the  middle-aged. 

The  fpring  breeds  blood  -f*,  the  fummer 
bile,  and  the  other  feafons  fuch  humours  as 

the  fpring  grows  warm,  yet  he  never  advifes  them  to  lay  a- 
Cde  any  of  their  winter-garments  at  that  time  ;  whereas,  in 
autumn,  he  exprefsly  orders  them  to  guard  againft  the  ap¬ 
proaching  cold,  £cr6^Ti  7cax}iy;,  hy  thick  cloathhg.  And  if  he 
was  fo  cautious  in  the  warm  climate  of  Greece,  furely  we 
who  live  in  this  ifland,  where  the  weather  often  varies  from 
hot  to  cold  three  or  four  times  in  a  day,  fliould  never  lay  a- 
fide  any  of  our  winter-cloathing  before  the  month  of  May, 
nor  even  then,  unlefs  the  weather  fhould  be  uniformly  warm. 

Our  judicious  Sydenham  obferves,  that  the  giddy  pra61ice 
of  throwing  afide  our  winter-garments  too  early  in  the  fpring, 
and  of  expofing  our  bodies,  when  overheated,  to  fudden 
colds,  has  dedroyed  more  than  famine,  peftilence,  and 
fword.  De  feb.  intercurrent.  fe<5l.  4. 

*  Sed.  3.  aphor.  9.  p.  1247. 

f  De  humor,  pag.  50.  lin.  53, 
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corrcfpond  with  their  refpedlive natures.  The 
ipring  *  alfo  is  the  beft  feafon  of  the  year  to 
iofe  blood,  or  take  phyfic,  if  either  of  them 
fliould  be  proper,  and  can  be  conveniently 
deferred  to  that  time.  When  the  tempera¬ 
ture  -f*  of  the  air  correiponds  with  the  nature 
of  the  refpedive  feafons,  the  year  is  health¬ 
ful,  and  diftempers  flight ;  but  when  the 
weather  is  unnatural  with  relpedt  to  the  fea¬ 
fons,  diflempers  are  ftubborn.  Sudden  tranf- 
itions  from  great  heat  to  extreme  cold, 
are  dangerous,  and  always  produce  bad  dif¬ 
tempers  s  and  when  thefe  changes  happen 
in  the  fame  day  for  any  confiderable  time, 
we  may  expedl  ftubborn  autumnal  difeafes. 

We  find,  that  not  only  the  form  and  con- 
ftitution  of  mens  bodies,  but  their  manners 
alfo,  have  a  great  affinity  with  the  nature  of 


*  86(51.  6.  apbor.  47.  p.  1258. 
f  SecEl.  3.  aphor.  8,  p.  1247. 
J  $6(51.  3.  aphor.  i.  et  4. 
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the  climate  which  they  inhabit.  In  Aha 
where  the  feafons  are  mild,  and  vary  but 
little  v/ith  regard  to  heat  or  cold,  the  pro- 
dudllons  of  the  earth  are  larger,  and  more 
beautiful  than  in  Europe,  and  the  men  more 
humane  and  benevolent,  but  at  the  fame  time 
more  indolent  and  flothful ;  for  it  is  the  ex¬ 
treme  changes  of  the  feafons  from  heat  to 
cold  that  roufe  the  paffions  of  the  Euro¬ 
peans,  and  excite  them  to  illuftrious  atchieve- 
ments.  It  is  true,  that  the  nature  of  the 
Afiatic  government  *1*  contributes  to  make  the 
men  of  that  country  flill  more  Inadlive  than 
otherwife  they  would  be  j  for  as  they  live 
under  arbitrary  and  defpotic  princes,  without 
liberty  or  property.  It  is  not  worth  their  while 
to  undergo  dangers  in  performing  gallant 
adlions,  where  the  whole  fruit  of  their  labour 
i  is  reaped  by  an  infolent  tyrant,  and  the  brave 
adventurers  have  nothing  but  wounds  and 
’  death  for  their  portion.  Under  fuch  an  ab- 
folute  and  lawlefs  government,  it  is  the  Inter- 
eft  of  a  valiant  man  to  be  reputed  a  coward. 

I  *  De  aer.  loc.  et  aq.  pag.  288.  liti,  50,  et  feq. 
t  Ibid.  pag.  290.  lin.  35.  et  feq, 
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Of  ALIMENT. 

He  who  would  thoroughly  underftand 
this  fubjed:^  muft  not  only  know  what 
qualities  every  fort  of  food  is  endowed  with 
from  nature,  but  alfo  what  new  qualities  it 
receives  from  art,  in  the  various  ways  of 
drefling  it.  Flour  of  wheat,  for  Inftance, . 
mixed  with  the  bran,  is  opening,  and  of  fmall 
nourifhment  3  but  when  pure  and  unmixed, 
nourilhes  much,  and  is  not  at  all  opening. 
And  it  is  of  great  moment  •f'  to  a  man's 
health,  whether  his  common  bread  be  white 
or  brown,  well  or  ill  baked. 

Every  phyfician  t  fhould  endeavour  to 
underftand  the  nature  and  conftitution  of  dif¬ 
ferent  perfons,  with  refped  to  what  they  eat 
and  drink ;  and  fhould  not  only  make  him- 
felf  acquainted  with  the  various  complaints 
which  arife  from  various  forts  of  aliment, 
but  fhould  alfo  know  why  they  happen  to 

*  De  vl6i.  rat.  lib.  2.  pag,  355.  lin,  4.  25. 

-j-  De  prifc.  medic,  pag.  13.  lin.  17. 

J  Ibid.  pag.  16.  lin.  47.  et  feq, 

fome, 
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fome,  and  not  to  others.  Cheefe  for  ex¬ 
ample,  is  hurtful  to  fome,  but  agrees  per- 
fedlly  well  with  others :  the  caufe  of  fuch  a 
difference,  therefore,  fhould  be  found  out, 
and  the  nature  of  thofe  humours  known  to 
which  cheefe  is  an  enemy,  that  fo  they  may 
be  corrected,  or  cheefe  avoided. 

The  human  body  contains  four  hu¬ 
mours  -f*,  very  different  with  refpedl  to  heat, 
cold,  moifture,  and  drinefs,  ^iz,  blood, 
phlegm,  yellow  bile,  and  black  bile ;  which 
feveral  humours  we  fee  frequently  brought 
up  by  vomiting,  and  difeharged  by  ftool. 
Health  confifls  in  a  due  mixture  of  thefe 
four  ;  and  whatever  produces  a  redundancy 
in  any  of  them,  does  hurt. 

It  is  very  injurious  to  health  to  take  in 
more  food  J  than  the  conftitution  will  bear, 
when,  at  the  fame  time,  one  ufes  no  exercife 
to  carry  off  this  excefs.  On  the  other  hand  j|, 

^  De  prife.  med.  pag.  17.  lin.  7. 

'I'  De  natur.  homin.  pag.  225.  lin*  41.  etfeq. 

J  De  fiatib.  pag.  297.  lin.  36. 

11  De  prife.  med,  pag.  ii.  lin.  17.  et  leq. 
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I 

it  is  equally  pernicious  to  take  in  lets  nou- 
rifhment  than  the  conftitution  requires  ;  for 
abftinence  has  great  power  over  our  nature, 
either  to,  procure  health,  or  to  caufe  weak- 
nefs  and  death.  Many  and  various  are  the 
evils  which  arife  from  fulnefs;  but  thofe 
which  proceed  from  emptinefs  are  no  lefs 
grievous :  and  it  requires  diligent  obfervation 
to  diilinguifli  them ;  fince  we  have  no  rule 
by  which  we  can  exadlly  know  them,  but 
only  what  we  feel  within  ourfelves.  It  is 
therefore  a  difhcult  talk  to  point  out  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  any  trefpafs  either  on  the  fide  of 
fulnefs  or  emptinefs  5  and  he  who  falls  into 
the  feweft  errors,  is  much  to  be  commended. 

A  variety  of  aliments  difcordant  in 
their  nature,  fhould  not  be  indulged  at  one 
meal,  becaufe  they  make  a  difturbance,  and 
create  flatulencies  in  the  bowels. 

Tho'  larger  meals  •f*  than  nature  requires 
will  certainly  breed  diflempers,  if  perfifted  in; 

^  De  flatib,  p.  297.  lin.  3S.  'j-  Se(a.  2.  aph.  1 7.  p.  1 245^ 
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yet,  upon  the  whole,  it  is  to  be  obferved, 
that  a  very  fpare  and  abftemious  diet  is  more 
dangerous  ^  than  one  fomewhat  free  and 
full ;  and  a  man  fuffers  more  from  a  fmall 
trefpafs  on  habitual  abftemioufnefS)  than 
from  a  confiderable  diminution  of  a  full 
diet.  A  precife  cuftom  of  living,  therefore, 
is  not  fafe. 

Whatever  we  eat  which  the  ftomach 
can  fubdue,  turns  to  good  nourifliment : 
but  what  we  cannot  digeft,  has  a  contrary 
effed,  and  contributes  to  wafte  the  body. 
Some  f,  from  the  flrength  of  cuftom  and 
conflitution,  can  eat  three  plentiful  meals 
every  day.  Thofe  who  have  ufed  them- 
felves  to  make  two  meals  in  a  day,  if  they 
fhould  happen  to  lofe  one  of  them,  grow 
weak  and  faint,  have  no  inclination  to  work, 
and  complain  of  pain  at  their  heart.  They 
feel  alfo  their  bowels  hollow,  their  eyes  hea- 


*  Sedl.  I.  aph.  5.  p.  1243. 
f  De  loc.  in  hom.  p.422.  lin.  19. 

r 

J  De  rat.  in  acut,  p.  388,  lin.  38,  et  feq. 
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vy,  their  mouth  bitter,  and  their  extremities 
cold.  Neverthelefs,  when  they  have,  by 
any  accident,  loft  one  of  their  meals,  (fup- 
pofe  their  dinner),  they  ought  not  to  eat  a 
plentiful  fupper  to  make  up  their  lofs :  for, 
if  they  do,  it  will  lie  heavy  on  their  ftomach ; 
and  they  will  have  a  more  reftlefs  night  af¬ 
ter  it,  than  if  they  had  both  dined  and  fupped 
heartily.  He,  therefore,  who  has  been  ac- 
cuftomed  to  two  meals  in  a  day,  and  has 
miffed  his  dinner,  and  faffed  beyond  his  u- 
fual  time,  and  finds  hirtifelf  empty  and  faint, 
fliould  avoid  cold,  heat,  and  labour  for  that 
day,  and  fhould  make  a  lighter  fupper  ^  than 
ufual,  of  fome  harmlefs  fpoon-meat,  rather 
than  of  any  ftrong  folid  food. 

On  the  other  hand  “f-,  if  they  who  have 
been  accuftomed  to  one  meal  in  a  day,  fhould 

^  I  have  often  experienced  the  benefit  of  this  precept, 
when,  in  the  hurry  of  country-pradice,  I  chanced,  at  any 
time,  to  lofe  my  dinner :  for  if  I  eat  a  hearty  fupper  of  flefii 
meat,  I  was  fure  to  be  fick  ;  but  if  I  fupped  on  a  difh  of  cho¬ 
colate,  or  a  mefs  of  water-gruel,  or  toaft  and  negus,  Irefted 
perfedly  well. 

t  De  prife,  med.  p.  12.  lin,  1; 
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chance  to  eat  two,  they  foon  grow  dull, 
heavy,  andthirfty ;  and  this  fingle  trefpafs  has 
been  the  fource  of  great  diftempers  to  many. 

He  who  has  taken  a  larger  quantity  *  of 
food  than  ufual,  and  feels  it  heavy  and  trou- 
blefome  In  his  ftomach,  his  wifeft  cojurle  will 
be  to  vomit  it  up  diredtly  'f. 

That  fort  of  aliment  is  juftly  reckoned 
the  lighteft^J j  which  being  taken  in  a  mode¬ 
rate  quantity,  or  to  fome  little  excefs,  caufes 
neither  fulnefs,  nor  griping,  nor  wind,  but 
is  quickly  digefted,  and,'  after  a  proper  time, 
eafily  difcharged.  That  fort,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  is  heavieft,  which  being  taken  in  a 
moderate,  or  even  in  a  fmall  quantity,  can¬ 
not  be  fubdued  by  the  ftomach,  but  occa- 
fions  a  fulnefs  and  uneafinefs. 

^  De  afFeft.  p.  530.  lin.  15. 

*1'  The  wife  fon  of  Sirach  confirms  this  precept,  and  fiiys, 
Ecclus  xxxi.  21.  If  thou  haft  been  forced  to  eat,  arife, 

go  forth,  vomit,  and  thou  flialt  have  reft.”  And  moft 
certain  it  is,  that  hundreds  have  loft  their  lives,  and  thou- 

fands  have  fuffered  ficknefs  and  pain,  from  their  ignorance  or 
neglect  of  this  rule. 

J  De  afFe(5l.  p,  527,  lin.  34. 
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Excess  *  in  drinking  is  not  quite  fo  bad 
as  in  eating. 

Growing  -f  perfons  have  much  innate 
heat,  and  therefore  require  a  pretty  large  fup- 
ply  of  nourifhment,  otherwife  their  bodies 
will  wafte  away :  whereas  old  people  having 
but  a  fmall  degree  of  heat,  require  only  a 
fmall  quantity  of  aliment  ]  for  too  large  a 
quantity  would  quite  extinguifh  the  little 
heat  they  have  remaining. 

The  forts  J  of  meat  and  drink  moft  a- 
greeable  to  the  human  body,  and  moft  con¬ 
ducive  to  good  nourifhment,  health,  and 
ftrength,  are  bread,  flefti,  fifli,  and  wine : 
and  yet,  if  thefe  are  taken  to  excefs,  they 
bring  on  diftempers  and  death  fooner  than 
aliments  of  a  weaker,  and  lefs  nourilhing 
nature. 

*  Sed.  2.  aph.  II.  pag.  1244. 

f  Se<5l.  I.  aph.  14.  pag.  1243. 

i  Deaffefl.  pag.  528.  lin.  17. 
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Prepare  ^  for  perfons  of  a  weak  and 
delicate  conftitutlon  fuch  food  as  fhall  not 
excite  any  flatulency,  acid  erudlations,  or 
griping ;  and  give  them  fuch  as  fhall  be 
neither  too  opening  nor  binding. 

When  -f*  a  perfon  recovering  from  a  dif- 
temper  eats  his  meat  heartily,  and  yet  re¬ 
ceives  no  ftrength,  it  fhews  that  he  eats  more 
than  he  can  dlgeft ;  but  if  he  eats  very  mo¬ 
derately,  and  receives  no  ftrength,  it  appears 
that  there  are  bad  humours  in  the  body, 
which  fhould  be  evacuated. 

When  J  the  body  is  impure,  or  loaded 
with  bad  humours,  the  more  you  nourifh ' 
it,  the  more  you  hurt  it. 

Of  particular  forts  of  F  O  O  D  and  DRINK 

in  common  ufe. 

Coarse  or  brown  bread  ||  keeps  the  body 
open,  but  does  not  nourifh  much.  White 

*  De  afFedl.  pag.  527.  lin.  27. 

-f-  Se<5l.  2.  aphor,  8.  pag.  1244, 

J  Ibid,  aphor.  10. 

I  De  vi6l.  rat.  lib.  2.  pag.  356.  lin.  2.  et  feq. 
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J 

bread,  pure,  and  feparated  from  the  bran, 
nourifhes  more,  but  opens  lefs.  Leavened 
or  fermented  bread  is  light  in  digeftion,  and 
paffes  eafily  through  the  body  5  but  unfer¬ 
mented  bread  does  not  go  off  fo  eafily,  tho’ 
it  nourilhes  more,  where  the  ftomach  can 
conquer  it. 

Bread  ^  baked  to-day  (provided  it  be 
•not  eat  hot  from  the  oven)  is  generally  pre¬ 
ferable  to  that  baked  yefterday,  and  old 
flour  makes  but  bad  bread. 

The  flefh  -I- of  wild  animals  is  drier  than 
that  of  tame,  and  of  fl:all-fed,  than  that  fed 
by  pafliure.  The  fleih  of  animals  in  the 
vigour  of  their  age,  and  of  fuch  as  are  caflra- 
ted,  is  beft ;  and  that  of  animals  not  ufed  to 
any  hard  labour,  is  tendereft.  The  flefh  J 
of  granivorous  birds  is  not  fo  moift  or  oily 
as  that  of  ducks,  and  others  which  fre¬ 
quent  the  waters. 

*  De  vicl.  rat.  lib.  2.  pag.  356.  lin.  35. 

■f  De  vi(a.  rat.  lib.  2.  pag.  358.  lin.  16.  ct  feq. 

J  Ibid.  pag.  357.  lin.  42. 
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Mutton  *  is  good  both  for  the  delicate 
and  the  robufl:  j  but  beef  is  heavy  ;  and  pork 
is  proper  only  for  the  robuft  -f*  who  ufe  ex- 
crcife,  but  is  too  ftrong  for  the  weak  and 
fedcntary. 

Fish  J  that  lives  in  ftagnated  waters,  or 
that  is  very  fat,  is  hard  to  digefl ;  but  fuch 
as  lives  near  the  fea-fhore  is  light.  Boiled 
fifli  alfo  is  lighter  than  roafted.  Bitter  || 
things  bind  and  dry  the  body  ;  acid  things 
make  people  thin,  and  gripe  the  ftomach  s 

♦  De  afFe(a.  pag.  528.  lin.  51.  et  feq. 

*f*  Galen  declares,  that  of  all  food  pork  is  the  befl:  and 
mod  nourifiiing  to  people  of  robuft  conftitutions  who  ufe  a 
great  deal  of  exercife  ;  and  this  he  confirms  from  the  ex-' 
perience  of  the  athletse,  or  champions  trained  up  for  the  O- 
lympic  games.  ‘‘  Suppofe  two  champions  (fays  he)  of  the 
“  lame  ftrength,  to  ufe  the  fame  exercife,  and  feed  on 
“  pork  ;  if  either  of  them  fhall  change  his  diet,  and  live  on 
**  an  equal  quantity  of  any  other  fort  of  meat  for  but  one 

day,  he  will  immediately  find  himfelf  weaker  ;  and  if 

feveral  days,  he  will  not  only  grow  feeble,  but  meagre 
**  alfo,  for  want  of  his  proper  fuftenance.”  ClafiT.  2.  de  aii-’ 

ment.  facult.  lib.  3.  cap.  2. 

♦ 

J  De  afFefl.  pag.  525,  lin,  lo. 

II  Ibid.  lin.  J2. 
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fait  things  promote  ftools  and  urine  3  fat  and 
fweet  things  breed  moifture  and  phlegm. 

Milk  ^  is  hurtful  to  thofe  who.  are  feve- 
rifh,  or  afflidted  with  a  headach  3  to  thofe 
whofe  bowels  are  fubject  to  a  flatulency  or 
grumbling  3  and  to  thofe  who  complain  of 
thirft.  It  is  bad  alfo  for  fuch  as  void  bile, 
or  a  confiderable  quantity  of  blood  by  ftool ; 
but  good  for  the  confumptive  and  emaciated, 
provided  they  have  not  a  pretty  fharp  fever, 
or  any  of  the  above-mentioned  complaints, 
at  the  fame  time. 

Onions  •f',  leeks,  radifhes,  are  hot  and 
acrimonious.  Muftard  and  creflbs  will  oc- 
cafion  a  dyfury.  Celery  is  diuretic.  Such 
herbs  as  are  aromatic  and  odorous,  are  heat¬ 
ing.  The  colewort  fpecies  refolves  the  bile. 
Lettuce  is  cooling  and  relaxing.  Cucumbers 
are  cold,  crude,  and  hard  to  digefl.  Ripe 
pears  open  the  belly,  but  unripe  bind  it. 
Apples,  of  the  acid  kind,  are  more  eafily  di- 

*  Sedl.  5.  aphor.  64.  pag.  1255. 

^  De  vidl.  rat.  lib.  2.  pag.  359.  360. 
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gefted  than  the  fweet  and  lufcious.  All  forts 
j  of  pulfe  ^  are  windy,  drefs  them  which  way 
j  you  will. 

Honey  -f*,  taken  alone,  promotes  urine, 

I 

*  purges  too  much,  and  rather  weakens  than 
ftrengthens ;  but  mixed  with  other  things, 
nourilhes  well,  and  gives  a  good  colour. 

( 

i  Of  WINE. 

\ 

j  Pure  unmixed  wine  J,  drank  too  freely, 
j  weakens  a  man,  which  is  plain  to  be  leen 
!  by  his  adlions. 

I 

i  Sweet  wines  (|  hurt  the  head  lefs,  and 

J 

j  promote  ftools  more  than  frrong  or  dry 
wines  ^  but  they  excite  a  flatulency  in  the 
j  inteflines,  and  fwell  the  bowels ;  nor  do 

t: 

j  they  agree  with  bilious  habits  of  body,  be- 
I  caufr  they  increale  thirfl.  They  alfo  pro- 
I  mote  expedloration  more,  and  urine  left,  than 

I 

I  *  De  vift.  rat.  in  acut.  pag.  404.  lin.  28. 

I  •)*  De  afFedl.  pag.  529.  lin.  50. 

j  J  Deprilc.  med.  pag.  17.  lin.  4.  .  :  . 

^  j|  De  rat.  vidl.  in  acut,  ^pag,  392.  lin.  23.  et  leq. 
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dry  white  wines.  Thefe  are  ufeful  obferva- 
tions  to  which,  our  anceftors  were  ftrangers. 
Tawny,  or  auftere  black  wines,  may  be 
drank,  with  benefit,  when  the  body  is  loofe, 
provided  there  be  no  diforder  in  the  head, 
and  no  impediment  in  fpitting,  or  making 
water.  It  is  likewife  obfervable,  that  wine 
diluted  with  water,  is  more  friendly  to  the 
head,  breafi:,  and  urinary  paflages ;  but  wine 
alone,  or  mixed  with  very  little  water,  a- 
grees  beft  with  the  ftomach  and  bowels. 

Hunger  ^  is  abated  by  a  glafs  of  wine. 
Of  WATER. 

These  waters  -f*  are  beft  which  fpring 
from  high  places,  and  rifing  grounds;  and  it 
will  recommend  them  ftill  more,  if  their  a- 
fpedt  be  towards  the  rifing  fun ;  for  fuch  are 
generally  limpid,  light,  and  of  a  good  flavour. 

Rain  water  J,  collected  in  clean  veflels, 

is  light,  fweet,  and  limpid ;  for  that  part  of 

^  - 

*  Se<a.  2,  aphor.  21.  p.  1245. 

■f  De  aer.  loc.  et  aq.  pag.  284.  lin.  20, 

J  Ib.  p.  285,  lin.  6. 

the 
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the  water  attradled  by  the  fun/ which  produ¬ 
ces  rain,  is  the  fined:  and  lighted:  of  the 
whole.  But  this  water  is  apt  to  grow  pu¬ 
trid,  by  having  a  great  many  foreign  parti¬ 
cles  mingled  with  it ;  to  prevent  which,  it 
will  be  proper  to  boil  and  jftrain  it  for  life. 

All  waters  are  bad  which  are  produced 
from  ice  ^  or  fnow  •f  difiblved,  for  the  light¬ 
ed:  and  mod:  fubtile  parts  of  the  water  fly  off 
in  freezing,  leaving  the  groffed:  and  heavied: 
behind.  I  cannot  therefore  approve  of  fuch 
water  for  any  ufe.  As  turbid  water  from 
ice  and  fnow  is  bad  in  winter,  fo  {landing 

*  De  aer.  loc.  et  aq.  p.  285.  lin.  44. 

Boerhaave,  in  his  elein.  chem.  tom.  i.  pag.'6oi.  fpeak- 
jng  offnow-water,  feems  at  firft  fight  to  contradifl  Hippocra¬ 
tes,  and  to  affirm,  that  fnow-water  is  pure  and  wholefome. 
But  when  we  confider  that  Boerhaave  fpeaks  of  fuch  fnow- 
water  as  can  never  come  into  common  ufe ;  and  fuppofes  (for 
chymical  experiments  only)  his  fnow  to  have  fallen  in  a  de- 
(ert,  far  removed  from  any  inhabitants ;  and  the  furface  of 
that  fnow  to  have  been  carefully  colleded  ;  and  concludes, 
that  fuch  fnow-water  would  be  pure,  light,  and  good  j  where¬ 
as  Hippocrates  fpeaks  of  common  fnow-water  impregnated 
with  all  the  dirt  and  falls  of  the  earth  which  it  has  wafiied  : 
When  we  conGder  this  wide  difference,  I  lay,  we  (hall  Gnd 
CO  contrariety  in  their  fentiments. 
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water  ^  is  ill  coloured,  ftinking,  and  un- 
wholefome  in  fummer,  and  occafions  va¬ 
rious  diftempers. 

The  healthy  and  ftrong  'f  may  drink  fuch 
water  as  comes  in  their  wayindifcriminately ; 
but  they  who  drink  water  for  recovery  of 
health,  muft  be  careful  in  the  choice  they 
make.  The  lighteft,  pureft,  and  fofteft  wa¬ 
ters  are  moft  fit  for  them  who  are  apt  to  be 
coftive;  whereas  the  hardeft  waters  do  moft 
fervice  to  thofe  whofe  bowels  are  too  moift 
and  phlegmatic. 

Hot  temperaments  J  receive  benefit  from 
drinking  water.  Water-drinkers  ||  have  ge¬ 
nerally  keen  appetites. 

Of  Mineral  WATERS. 

Hippocrates  juft  mention  shot  fprings  4' , 
chalybeate  fprings,  nitrous  fprings  and 

*  De  aer.  loc.  et  aq.  p.  283.  lin.  34., 

f  Ibid.  p.  284.  lin.  38. 

J  De  morb.  vulg.  lib,  6,  feiJl.  4.  aph.  13.  18.  pag.  1180. 

II  Ibid,  aphor.  18. 

^  De  aer.  loc.  et  aq.  p.  284.  lin.  15.  et  feq. 
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Other  mineral  waters ;  but  having  had  little 
experience  of  their  virtues,  he  gives  them 
“  no  great  charafter.” 

Of  BATHING. 

Every  phyfician  ^  ought  to  know  what 
hurt  may  be  done  by  unfeafonable  bathing. 

A  BATH  -f*  of  frelh  v/ater  gives  moifture 
and  coolnefs  to  the  body,  but  that  of  fait  wa¬ 
ter  heats  and  dries  it.  A  hot  bath  waftes  and 
chills  a  perfon  who  ufes  it  falling,  but  warms 
and  moiftens  after  meals.  A  cold  bath,  on 
the  contrary,  warms  a  man  who  goes  in  fall¬ 
ing,  but  chills  and  dries  after  meals.  Tepid 
bathing  J  is  beneficial  in  many  dillempers : 
it  gives  eafe  in  pains  of  the  fide,  breall,  and 
back,  helps  the  breath,  promotes  fpitting 
and  urine,  relieves  a  weight  in  the  head,  and 
removes  laffitude.  But  it  requires  nice  ma¬ 
nagement  to  fit  up  and  ufe  a  bath  properly. 

*  De  prilc.  medic,  pag.  17,  lin.  29. 

-}•  De  vi6l.  rat.  lib.  2,  p.  361.  lin.  46. 

%  De  rat.  vi(ft.  in  morb.  acut.  p.  395.  lin.  6.  et  feq. 
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^'he  paflage  to  it  fliould  be  fliort,  and  the 
fteps  in  and  out  very  eafy.  The  patient 
fhould  be  compofed  and  filent  while  in  it, 
and  fhould  be  wafhed  and  rubbed  by  the  af- 
fiftants.  The  misfortune  is,  few  houfes 
have  the  proper  conveniencies  for  bathing  ; 
and  where  thefe  are  wanting,  a  bath  does 
more  harm  than  good.  Bathing,  in  general, 
is  improper  for  thofe  who  bleed  at  the  nofe, 
or  are  very  weak  or  fick  at  the  ftomach ; 
or  too  loofe,  or  too  coftive,  unlefs  thefe  laft 
are  previoufly  purged. 

Of  Cold  WATER  for  common  drink. 

I  can  afcribe  no  great  virtues  to  cold  wa- 
ter,  fays  our  author  but  only  that  it  is 
fometimes  ufeful  in  acute  diftempers  ;  for  it 
neither  -f*  eafes  a  cough,  nor  promotes  ex- 

*  De  rat.  vidl.  in  morb.  acut.  p.  394.  lin.  30.  et  leq. 

Hippocrates  feems  in  this  place  to  defcribe  the  efFe<Ss  of 
cold  water  upon  diftempered  bodies  only ;  for  there  is  no 
doubt  that  cold  water  is  the  beft  and  moft  whoiefome 
**  common  drink  in  nature  to  ftrong  healthy  children,  to  vi*^ 
gorous  youth,  and  to  others  of  a  good  conftitution  who 
**  have  been  habituated  to  it,  and  with  'whom  it  has  beea 
gener^illy  found  to  agree,” 
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pe£toration  in  inflammations  of  the  lungs,' 
but  caufes  an  irkfome  weight  and  fluduatlon 
In  the  llomach.  Neither  does  it  quench 
thirfl:,  but  rather  increafe  it.  It  is  found  al- 
fo,  in  fome  conftitutions,  to  increafe  the  bile, 
to  impair  thefi:rength,andto  diflend  thebow- 
els.  As  it  is  cold  and  crude,  it  paflfes  off 
flowly,  and  promotes  neither  ftool  nor  urine. 
And  even  in  fevers,  if  you  give  it  when  the 
feet  are  cold,  you  do  mifchief.  Neverthe- 
lefs,  in  complaints  of  a  great  weight  in  the 
head,  or  when  the  underllanding  is  difor» 
dered,  we  mufl:  either  give  water  alone,  or 
a  fmali  white  wine,  and  fome  water  after  it ; 
for,  by  that  mixture,  the  wine  will  do  lefs 
hurt  to  the  head  and  underllanding. 

Of  SLEEP  and  WAKEFULNESS. 

Each  ^  of  thefe  carried  beyond  Its  pro¬ 
per  bounds,  is  injurious  to  health.  Excef- 
five  -f  watching  prevents  the  aliment  from 
being  digefted,  and  generates  crude  humours.  , 

*  Sedt.  7.  aph.  73.  p.  1261. 

't'  De  rat.  vi(5t,  in  acut.  p.  392.  lin.  17. 
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But  the  contrary  extreme  of  too  much  fleep 
relaxes  the  body,  oppreffes  the  head,  and 
makes  a  man  look  as  if  he  was  parboiled. 

Nature  ^  direds  us  to  accullom  our- 
felves  to  wake  -f*  in  the  day  and  fleep  in  the 
night ;  and  he  who  ads  contrary  to  this  or¬ 
der,  will  fuffer  for  fuch  folly. 

The  body,  when  one  is  afleep,  fhould 
always  be  well  covered  X  with  cloaths ;  but 
the  bed-chamber  fhould  be  large  and  airy. 

When  a  man's  dreams  at  night  corre- 
ipond  with  the  adions  of  the  day,  and  re- 
prefent  only  fuch  things  as  are  natural  and 
proper  to  be  done,  they  denote  a  good  ftate  of 
health,  and  fliew  that  there  is  neither  ple- 

*  Galen  obferves  upon  this  maxim,  that,  in  the  time  of 
Hippocrates,  cuftom  did  not  differ  from  nature ;  but  now 
“  (fays  he)  the  rich  invert  the  order  of  nature,  and  turn 
**  night  into  day.”  De  fan.  tuend.  lib.  6.  cap.  5. 

•j-  Prasnot.  p.  39.  lin.  40. 

t  De  morb.  vulg.  lib.  6.  kS:.  4.  aph.  cum  interpre- 
tatione  Galeni.  t  ' 
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nitude  which  requires  evacuation,  nor  emp- 
tinefs  which  requires  a  fupply,  nor  any  other 
beginning  diftemper.  But  thofe  dreams 
which  are  contrary  to  the  actions  of  the  day, 
denote  a  bodily  diforder  which  is  great  or 
fmall,  as  thofe  dreams  depart  more  or  •  lefs 
from  a  man's  natural  adtions  or  habits.  I 
advife  therefore,  that,  in  fuch  cafes,  the  dif¬ 
order  may  be  removed,  and  diftempers  pre¬ 
vented.  If,  for  inftance,  we  dream  of  eva~ 
cuations,  it  fhews  that  the  body  is  too  full, 
and  wants  proper  difcharges,  by  vomiting, 
abftinence,  or  exercife.  On  ‘f  the  other  hand, 
a  man,  who  dreams  that  he  eats  common 
food  with  an  appetite,  is  too  empty,  and  re¬ 
quires  nourifhment.  Frightful  dreams  alfo 
difcover  a  Jioppage  of  the  blood  and  ought 
to  be  removed  by  proper  means.  And  he 
who  minds  thefe  rules  will  always  enjoy 
good  health. 

% 

*  De  infomn.  p.  376.  lin.  13.  ^ 

•j-  Ibid,  p,  380.  lin.  5. 

I  tTrlfxciv  t5  utf-ictTO^  crfic'Jvsi, 
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Of  REPLETION  and  EVACUATION. 

To  preferve  ^  a  good  ftate  of  health,  a 
man  fhould  void  by  ftool  every  day,  the 
dregs  of  what  he  has  digefted  the  day  be¬ 
fore. 

Those  'f  who  eat  and  drink  little,  and 
yet  go  through  a  great  deal  of  fatigue,  are 
commonly  coftive,  and  do  not  go  to  ftool, 
fometimes,  in  three  or  four  days  5  from 
which  they  are  in  danger  of  falling  into  a  fe¬ 
ver,  or  a  loofenefs.  But  thofe  who  feed 
plentifully,  and  alfo  undergo  much  fatigue, 
have  foft  and  figured  ftools  in  proportion  to 
their  food  and  exercife.  And  it  is  obfervable, 
that  when  feveral  perfons,  who  are  all  tem¬ 
perate  and  healthy,  eat  the  fame  quantity, 
but  differ  in  their  exercife,  thofe  who  labour 
the  leaft  have  the  greateft  number  of  ftools, 
and  thofe  who  labour  moft  have  the  feweft. 


*  De  morb.  pag.  51 1.  lin,  23, 
t  Praedi(a.  lib.  2,  pag,  87. 
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t 

The  complaints  which  proceed  from  re¬ 
pletion  are  cured  by  proper  evacuations ; 
and  thofe  which  arife  from  too  large  evacua¬ 
tions,  are  removed  by  a  gradual  repletion. 

It  is  beft  •f  for  young  people  to  have 
their  bodies  moderately  open,  and  for  old 
people  to  be  fomewhat  bound. 

Those  :f:  who  difcharge  much  by  urine, 
have  but  few  ftools. 

When  ||  it  becomes  necelfary  to  cleanfe 

the  body,  thofe  who  are  thin  and  bear  vo- 

♦ 

miting  well,  ought  to  take  a  puke ;  but  ^ 
thofe  who  are  flefhy  and  hard  to  vomit, 
fhould  be  purged  downward.  And  it  is  in 
general  to  be  obferved,  that  a  puke,  where 
it  agrees,  is  beft  in  fummer,  and  a  purge  in 
winter. 

*  De  natur.  homin.  pag.  228.  lin.  17. 

f  Se<5l.  2.  aph.  53.  pag.  1246. 

t  Seft.  4.  aph.  82.  pag.  1252. 

II  Ss(5t.  4*  apli.  4'  7* 
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Those  who  are  in  a  good  flate  ^  of  health, 

are  hurt  by  purging  phyfic. 

* 

Moderate  'f  commerce  with  the  fex  Is 
of  fervice  to  fuch  as  are  loaded  with  phlegm : 
but  commonly  it  binds  the  belly. 

Of  MOTION  and  REST. 

The  complaints  t  which  arife  from  im¬ 
moderate  labour,  are  cured  by  reft;  and  thofe 
which  proceed  from  floth,  are  removed  by 

exercife. 

If  the  whole  body  ||  fliould  reft  a  great 
deal  longer  than  ufual,  it  will  not  become 
ftronger  for  that  reft  ;  and  the  fame  obferva- 
tion  holds  good  with  relpedl  to  every  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  body.  And  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  after  a  long  habit  of  idlenefs,  a  man 

*  Se6l.  2.  aph.  36.  37, 

-t-  De  morb.  vulg.  lib.  6.  fe6l.  5.  aph.  22.  26. 

J  De  natur.  hom.  p.  228.  lin.  18. 

II  De  vi<a,  rat.  in  morb.  acut.  p.  391.  lin.  29. 
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enters  diredlly  upon  hard  labour,  he  will  be 
fare  to  do  hiinfelf  hurt.  The  feet,  by  a 
long  ftate  of  reft,  are  difqualified  for  much 
walking ;  and  the  other  limbs,  by  long  in- 
aftion,  lofe  in  a  great  meafure  their  ufe. 
And  a  foft  bed  is  as  irkfome  to  a  perfon  un- 
acGuftomed  to  fuch  eafe,  as  a  hard  bed  is  to 

him  who  lies  at  home  on  down. 

¥ 

He  who  from  conftant  fatigue,  falls  in¬ 
to  an  inadlive  ftate,  muft  live  abftemioufly, 
otherwife  his  body  will  be  foon  tortured  with 
pain,  and  opprefled  with  a  load  of  humours. 

Those  -f  who  feldom  ufe  any  motion, 
are  wearied  by  the  fmalleft  exercife  ;  but 
fuch  as  are  accuftomed  to  labour,  can  bear  a 

4 

great  deal  without  fatigue. 

Friction  or  chafing,  makes  the  bo¬ 
dy  warm,  firm,  and  flefhy. 

*  De  vidli  rat.  in  morb.  acut.  pag.  392.  lin,  5. 

•j-  Ibid.  pag.  364.  lin.  33. 

J  Ibid.  lin.  7. 
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Reading  aloud  and  linging,  warm 
and  dry  the  body ;  and  of  all  exercifes  walk-^ 
ing  feems  the  moft  natural  to  men  in  good 
health. 

Universally  fpeaking,  moderate 
exercife  gives  ftrength  to  the  body,  and  vi¬ 
gour  to  the  fenfes. 

Exercise  J  is  wholefomeft  and  bed:  be¬ 
fore  meals* 

Of  the  Passions  and  Affections  of 

the  MIND. 

Violent  anger  ||  contraits  the  heart 
and  lungs,  and  fills  the  head  with  hot  hu¬ 
mours  5  but  tranquillity  of  mind  unbends 
the  heart. 

Fear  and  grief  4'?  if  they  continue  long, 
portend  melancholy. 

*  De  vidl.  rat.  in  morb*  acut.  pag.  363.  lin.  5. 

-j-  Ibid.  pag.  362.  lin.  46* 

if  De  morb.  vulg.  lib. 6.  fe^t.  4.  apb.  28.  pag.  ilSi^ 

|j  Ibid.  fedl.  5.  apb.  8.  pag.  1184. 

4-  Ibid.  fedt.  6.  apbor.  23.  pag.  1257.  j 
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Terror^,  fliame,  joy,  and  anger,  have 
a  great  influence  on  the  body,  and  determine 
it  to  adiions  correfpondent  to  their  refpedive 

natures.  Thus  the  hidden  light  of  a  fer- 
pent  will  make  the  countenance  pale  ;  and 

to  walk  upon  the  edge  of  a  pit,  will  make 
the  legs  tremble. 


Care  -f*  and  meditation  are  the  exercifc 
of  the  mind. 


Having  thus  given  a  detail  of  all  that  I  could 
find  in  the  writings  of  Hippocrates^  rela-^- 

ting  to  the  fix  articles  necejfary  to  human 
lifej  I  Jhally  in  the  next  place ^  proceed  to 
his  other  general  rules  with  regard  to  the 
prefervation  of  health, 

) 

The  Firft  General  RULE. 


jg^VERY  excefs  J  is  an  enemy  to  nature. 
And  this  he  confirms  by  another 
phorifm  ||,  which  informs  us,  that  in  la- 


^  De  humor,  pag.  49,  lin.  35, 

•j*  De  morb.  vulg.  lib.  6.  fedt.  aphor,  10.  pag,  1184, 
Sedl.  2.  aphor.  51.  pag.  1246. 

[J  Dc  tnorb,  vulg.  lib.  6.  fedi:.  6.  aph,  5,  pag.  1190. 
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bour,  meat,  drink,  deep,  and  commerce  with 
the  fex,  a  juft  mediocrity  and  moderation 
fhould  be  obferved  ;  and  by  a  third,  which 
declares,  that  evacuations  ^  purfued  to  ex- 
cefs  are  dangerous,  and  plenitude  carried  to 
an  extremity  is  equally  pernicious. 

The  Second  General  RULE. 

It  is  dangerous  -f  to  change  fuddenly  a 
long  habit  which  a  perfon  has  contrafted, 
or  to  run  from  one  extreme  into  another. 
He  fays  alfo  in  another  place  J,  that  people 
muft  have  a  particular  regard  to  what  they 
have  been  accuftomed  to  in  food,  raiment, 
exercife,  fteep,  concubinage,  and  the  paffions 
of  the  mind.  And  he  is  fo  politive  with  re- 
fpedl  to  the  truth  of  this  rule,  as  to  declare, 
that  even  a  bad  diet  ||,  which  has  been  long 
perlifted  in,  whether  by  eating  or  drinking, 
is  lefs  injurious  to  health  than  a  fudden 
tranfition  to  a  better  diet.  This  he  alfo  il- 

*  Se6l.  I,  aph.  4.  pag.  1243. 

'f'  De  rat.  vi<5l.  in  morb.  acut.  pag.  389.  lln.  20. 

J  De  morb.  vulg.  lib.  6.  led.  S.  aph.  43.  pag.  1201. 
j|  De  vidt.  rat.  in  morb.  acut,  pag.  388.  lin.20. 
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iuftrates  farther,  by  fliewing,  that  he  who 
has  been  habituated  to  drink  wine  and 
comes  of  a  fudden  to  water,  will  feel  the 
inconveniencies  of  the  change,  from  the 
weight  and  flatulency  produced  by  the  wa¬ 
ter  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  a  quick 
tranfition  from  water,  or  from  wine  and 
water,  to  wine  alone,  occafions  thirfl:,  **pal- 
pitations,  and  diforders  of  the  head. 

The  Third  General  RULE.  ' 

The  great  prefervatives  *1*  of  health  are 
temperance  and  exercife.  Or,  as  he  ex- 
preffes  himfelf  more  difhnftly  in  another 
place,  if  an  exad:  proportion  J  could  be  ad- 
jufted  between  the  quantity  of  aliment  taken 
in  to  nourifli  every  individual,  and  the  mea- 
fure  of  exercife  fufficient  to  carry  off  that 
quantity,  fo  that  the  one  fhould  not  exceed 
or  fall  fhort  of  the  other ;  fuch  adjuflment 
would  fix  the  true  ftaadard  of  health,  and 

*  De  rat.  vicfl.  in  morb.  acut.  pag.  389.  lin.  46. 

De  morb.  vulg.  lib.  6.  fed.  4.  apb.  20.  pag.  1180. 

J  De  vid.  rat«  lib.  i.  pag.  341.  lin.  23. 
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diftcmpers  might  with  certainty  be  avoided. 
For  as  aliment  fills  and  exercife  empties  the 
body,  the  refult  of  an  exad:  equipoife  be¬ 
tween  them  maft  be,  to  leave  the  body  in 
the  fame  ftate  they  found  it,  that  is,  in  per- 
fed:  health.  And  tho’  he  allows  that  fuch  a 
balance  between  diet  and  exercife  cannot  be 
precifely  fettled  ‘f,  becaufe  ages,  conftitu- 
tions,  and  feafons  differ  widely,  and  require 
a  different  treatment ;  yet  he  thinks  it  pof- 
fible  to  obferve  the  fmalleft  excefs  on  either 
fide,  as  foon  as  it  happens,  and  fo  prevent 
it  from  going  farther,  and  increafing  into  a 
diftemper ;  for  moft  diftempers,  fays  he,  do 
not  feize  people  fuddenly,  but  grow  J  by 
degrees.  And  he  values  ||  himfelf  not  a 
little  on  being  the  firfl  wdio  found  out  this 
■preventive  care^  and  wonders  that  none  of 
the  ancients  thought  of  it,  fince  nothing 
could  be  more  worthy  of  their  attention. 

^  De  rat.  vift.  lib,  i.  p.  341.  lin,  7. 

•f  Ibid.  lib.  3.  p.  366.  lin.  5.,  et  feq. 

X  lib.  I,  p.  341.  lin.  37. 

j|  Ibid.  lib.  3.  p,  36.^.  lin.  l. 
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1  have  difcovered  ^  thofe  fymptoms,  fayS 
he,  by  vv^hich  every  excefs,  either  of  food 
above  exercife,  or  of  exercife  above  food, 
may  be  known  in  its  beginning,  and.pre-- 
vented  from  breaking  out  into  a  diftemper  % 
which  will  prove  nearly  of  the  fame  benefit 
to  mankind,  as  if  a  juft  aequilibrium  be-^ 

I 

tween  diet  and  exercife  could  be  found  out^ 

It  is  dfficult  to  reduce  the  many  fymp-* 
toms  enumerated  by  Hippocrates,  in  his 
third  book  of  diet,  '  belonging  to  this  excefs 
cither  of  aliment  or  exercife,  to  diftind:  claf- 
fes  :  I  fhall  endeavour,  however,  to  do  it 
with  all  the  plainnefs  and  concifenefs  I  can, 
confiftently  with  the  fpirit  and  meaning  of 
the  author  5  and,  to  that  effedt,  fhall  range 
them  in  the  following  order.  Firft,  then, 
he  treats  of  thofe  fymptoms  which  arife  from, 
the  excefs  of  food  above  exercife  3  and,  fe- 
condly,  of  thofe  which  arife  from  the  excefs 

^  De  rat.  lib.  3,  p.  366.  lin.  18. 
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of  exercife  above  food.  The  former  may  be 
reduced  to  fix  aflemblages  or  cialTes. 

Firjiy  Some  feel  a  fluffing  ^  and  fulnefs 

*  ✓ 

in  their  noflrils,  after  flipper,  without  any 
apparent  caufe  >  but  cannot  difcharge  any 
mucus,  until  Aey  have  ufed  fome  exercife 
next  morning;  their  eye-lids,  in  a  little 
while,  grow  heavy,  and,  by  degrees,  they 
lofe  their  appetite  and  colour ;  which  is  at 
lafl  followed  by  a  defluxion  or  fever,  when 
any  accident  has  put  their  load  of  humours 
in  motion.  Thefe  are  marks  of  a  gradual 
repletion,  tho"  people  are  ready  to  blame 
fome  particular  inadvertency  they  were  guil¬ 
ty  of ;  which,  however,  could,  by  no  means, 
produce  fuch  complaints.  But  we  mufl  not 
wait  until  this  repletion  is  accumulated ;  on 
the  contrary,  as  foon  as  we  have  obferved 
the  firfl-mentioned  fymptoms,  we  mufl  di- 
miniffi  the  quantity  of  our  food,  and  increafe 
our  exercife,  until  all  thofe  marks  of  reple¬ 
tion  are  removed. 

*  De  rat,  vidt.  lib.  3.  pag.  369,  lin.  10.  et  feq. 
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Secondly,  Others  when  their  diet  bears 
too  great  a  proportion  to  their  exercife,  not 
only  fleep  well  in  the  night,  but  are  likewife 
drowfy  in  the  day  ^  the  repletion  ftill  increa- 
les,  and  their  nights  begin  to  grow  reftlefs ; 
their  deep  afterwards  becomes  difturbed  with 
frightful  dreams  of  battles.  When  this  hap¬ 
pens,  there  is  danger  left  the  accumulated 
humours  fhould  fall  upon  fome  part,  and 
overwhelm  it.  But  that  danger  muft  be 
prevented  by  fubtrafting  from  the  aliment, 
and  adding  to  the  exercife. 


A  fhrd  fort  “f-  of  complaints,  arifing  from 
repletion,  is  a  pain,  or  laffitude,  fometimes 
in  one  part,  and  fometimes  in  another,  and 
fometimes  all  over  the  body.  People  think 
to  relieve  themfelves  from  this  laffitude  by 
lazinefs  and  indulgence,  until  they  increafe 
their  complaints  into  a  fever,  which  fhould 
have  been  prevented  by  a  contrary  courfe  of 
abftinence  and  exercife. 


*  De  vidt.  rat.  lib.  3.  pag.  369.  lin,  45. 
f  Ibid.  pag.  370.  lin.  9. 
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A  fourth  affemblage  of  fymptoms  is  in- 

dlgeftion  and  flatulence,  which  daily  increa- 

r 

fingj  occalion  a  difturbance  in  the  inteftines ; 
and  the  food  is  thrown  out,  atfirfl:,  liquid 
and  corrupted,  without  pain  ^  but  afterwards, 
the  bowels  being  eroded  by  the  acrimony 
of  the  humours,  a  difcharge  of  blood  or  a 
dyfentery  fucceeds^  which  is  a  dangerous  dif- 
temper,  and  ought  to  have  been  prevented, 
by  taking  lefs  food,  and  uflng  more  exer- 
cife,  when  the  flatulency  and  bad  digeftion 
began  to  grow  troublefome. 

Fifthly y  Some  •f',  from  repletion,  are  apt 
to  grow  pale,  and  to  be  troubled  with  acid 
eruftations  ^  but  they  may  prevent  danger, 
by  taking  a  vomit, '  and  by  uflng  a  fmaller 
quantity  of  food,  and  more  exercife,  for 
fome  days. 

Lafilyy  Some  perfonsj,  from  repletion, 
efpecially  fuch  as  are  grofs,  fweat  profufely 

V 

*  De  vidl.  rat.  lib.  5.  p.  371.  lin,  3.  et  feq. 

f  Ibid.  lin.  45. 

‘I  Pe  yi^t,  rat.  lib,  3.  p.  3^2,  lin.  17.  et  feq. 

'  • 
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in  their  fleep,  which  gives  them  no  great  un*^ 
ealinefs  in  the  beginning ;  though,  in  procefs 
of  time,  it  becomes  the  caufe  of  pain  and 
diftempers.  And  it  is  obfervable,  that  they 
^  are  moft  apt  to  fall  into  this  diforder,  who^ 
from  a  long  habit  of  idlenefs,  come,  of  a 
fudden,  to  ufe  exercife.  But  thofe  bad  confe- 
quences  may  be  prevented  by  a  fubtradtion 
of  food,  and  a  gradual  increafe  of  exercife. 

Having  thus  given  a  diftindl  view  of  the 
various  kinds  of  complaints  produced  by  an 
excefs  of  food  above  exercife,  he  comes  next 
to  Ihew  the  inconveniencies  which  proceed 
from  the  contrary  excefs  of  exercife  above 
food  j  and  thefe  may  be  reduced  to  three 
forts. 

'  f  .... 

F/V/?,  Some,  from  too  much  exercife^', 
in  proportion  to  their  diet,  complain,  after  a 
little  time,  of  a  heat  in  their  bellies,  and 
then  of  pain  ;  they  loath  their  food  alfo,  and 
their  bowels  become  ulcerated,  which  brings 
on  a  loofenefs,  very  difficult  to  flop.  But  a 


*  De  rat.  vift.  lib.  3.  p*  373.  lin.  40.  et  feq. 
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prudent  fofefight  will  obviate  thefe  growing 
evils,  by  fubtrafting  one  half  of  the  exer- 
cife,  and  by  ufing  a  cool  dry  diet  for  fome 
days,  one  third  lefs  than  in  a  ftate  of  health  ; 
and  then  proceed  gradually  to  take  more  fuf- 
tenance,  and  ufe  lefs  exercife  than  before. 

Secondly y  Others  ■^,  from  excefs  in  exer¬ 
cife,  are  afflifted  with  an  extreme  coftivenefs, 
a  drinefs  and  bitternefs  of  the  mouth,  and, 
after  a  while,  with  a  fuppreffion  of  urine  and 
ftool.  Whatever  they  eat  or  drink  is  then 
thrown  up,  and  at  lafl  the  feces  are  vomited, 
which  commonly  terminates  in  death.  But 
whenever  one  perceives  a  heat  and  drinefs 
predominant,  it  will  be  eafy,  by  removing 
them,  to  prevent  farther  mifehief;  and  that 
is  done  by  warm  bathing,  quiet  deep,  a 
cooling,  moiflening,  and  nouridiing  diet, 
gradually  increafed ;  and  by  withdrawing  one 
half  of  the  former  exercife. 

A  third  fort-f*,  from  a  diminifhed  propor¬ 
tion  of  food  with  refpedt  to  their  labour,  fall 

*  De  vi(a.  rat.  lib.  3.  p.  374,  lin.  17.  et  feq. 

-J-  Ibid.  p.  375.  lin.  lo. 
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into  Ihiverings  after  walking  or  any  other 
exercife,  fo  that  fometimes  their  teeth  chat¬ 
ter  with  cold  ;  they  afterwards  grow  drowfy, 
and  when  they  awake,  yawn  and  ftretch ; 
and  are  at  lad:  feized  with  a  malignant  fever. 
To  prevent  which  they  muft  lelfen  their  cx- 
crcife  one  half,  and  ufe  at  firft  fome  cool, 
foft  food,  arid  drink  diluted  wine  ;  and  rife 
by  degrees  to  fuch  a  proportion  of  diet  as 
will  better  fupport  them  under  their  labour. 

And  here  the  good  old  man  adds,  that 

•* 

thofe  whofe  labour  exceeds  their  fufte- 
nance,  and  who  have  impaired  their  ftrength  ' 
by  fatigue^  may  take  a  chearful  glafs  once 
or  twice,  but  not  to  excefs. 

Some  have  pretended  that  Hippocrates,  in 
this  place,  advifes  people  to  get  drunk  on 
certain  occafioris.  Others  have  gone  farther, 
and  recommended  the  getting  drunk  once  or 

twice  every  month  as  conducive  to  health ; 

\ 

*  De  rat.  lib.  3,  pag.  375.  lin.  26.  et  feq. 
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^  and  have  quoted  Hippocrates  ,to  juftify  their: 
intemperance.  ^  But  fuch  opinions  have,  no 

fort  of .  foundation  in  this  {  paifage. The 

-■  >1 

word  ufed. by. Hippocrates  is to 
drink  a  chearful  glafs  ;  whichj  in  this  place, 
is  precifelyf  .equivalent  [  to .  ithe  expr effion' 
Tiimru  Qs^iJLOLLVsaQoti,  to  be^  'whrmed  'with 
wine^  frequently  met  with  among  the  Greek 
writers..  Plutarch,  in  his  .‘fympofiacs.,;.  or 
table-cowverJatiGns^  compares  to 

or  wine  to  love^  as  each  equally  renders 
men  warm,  chearful,  and  unfeferved.  And 
hence,  fays  he,  it  was  commonly  reported, 
that  T^^fchyluV  compofed  his  tragedies  when 
he  was  warmed  with  wine!.  I  have  cited 
his  words  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  He 
makes  in  the  fame  place  this  obfervation  of 
his  grandfather  Lamprias,  '  that  he  difputed 
beft,  and  unravelled  the  difficulties  of  phi- 
lofophy  with  moft  fuccefs,  when  he  was  at 
fupper,  and  well  warmed  with  wine.  T'he 


*  »■! 


/xi^vsiv  TO  ipav  o/icoiov  If/*  IToiEj  yap  ^eppiooc 
HKi  lhapovg  nat  S'taxt^y^vpcsvovg.--  Kal  rov  A^o■^^^ov  fictcrl  Tccg  rpayuS'lai 

pr/vovTcT  ■^otuv  Kec(  ^/a^cpp(fi(iYop<^Yov.  PJutarch.  SyrnpoC  lib.  i.  qu^eft.  j". 

cups 
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Clips  went  round  with  the  debates ^  fays  Dry- 
den  in  his  life  of  Plutarch,  and  men  were 
merry  and  wife  together.  The  fame  word 
usdvoo  is  ufed  alfo  in  the  gofpel  of  St  John, 
ii.  Ip.  and  from  the  circumftances  there  de- 
fcribed  is  judicioufly  tranflated,  when  men 
'have  well  drunks  or  have  drank  to  be  chear- 
fuL  The  meaning  of  Hippocrates  is  precife- 
ly  the  fame  in  this  precept,  which  is  evident 
from  the  reftriftion  annexed,  ttAtJv  dXktX 
[jLi^  ig  y  fed  non  fupra  modum. 

Let  not  therefore  the  patrons  of  drunken- 
nefs  fcreen  themfelves  under  the  authority  of 
Hippocrates,  who  was  a  man  of  the  greateft 
temperance  and  probity,  and  whofe  precept 
is  fupported  by  the  obfervation  of  Homer, 
that  lived  three  hundred  years  before  him, 
and  fays, 

’Av^Spl  Sb  Xf)C/tC>)5T<  /^EVOf  f^tyu  ofvog  Ki^Bl  *. 

The  weary  find  new  ftrength  in  generous  wine. 

Pope. 

f  Iliad.  lib,  6,  lin.  262.  edit.  Glafguenf. 
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CHAP.  VII. 

Of  PolybuSy  Diodes  CaryfiuSy  Cornelius  Cel-^ 
fuSy  aiid  Plutarchy  concerning  health. 

Of  P  O  L  Y  B  U  S. 

TT  7E  have,  among  the  works  ^  afcribed 
™  ^  commonly  to  Hippocrates,  a  Ihort 
tradl,  concerning  %vholefome  diefy  which  Ga¬ 
len,  in  his  commentary  upon  it,  fuppofes  to 
have  been  written  by  Polybus,  the  difciplc 
and  fon-in-Iaw  of  Hippocrates. 

This  Polybus,  after  the  death  of  his 
mafter,  taught  -f*  his  fchool  with  great  repu¬ 
tation.  He  lived  about  410  years  before 
Chrift. 

In  this  trad  the  author  advifes  thofe  who 
are  in  circumftances  to  live  as  they  pleafe,  to 
eat  heartily,  in  winter,  of  bread  and  roafted 

*  De  falubr.  vift.  rat.  pag.  337.  lin.  i.  et  feq. 
f  See  Le  Clerc  hift.  de  la  med.  part  i.  liv.  4.  chap.  i. 

flefli, 
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flefh,  but  to  drink  fparingly ;  and  let  thelf 
wine  be  unmixed  and  good,  in  order  to 
keep  themfelves  warm,  and  free  from  a  load 
of  bad  humours  in  that  cold  and  damp  fea- 
fon. 

N 

I 

In  fummer,  for  contrary  reafons,  he  re¬ 
commends  a  cool  diet,  confifting  chiefly  of 
vegetables  and  boiled  meat,  and  orders  peo¬ 
ple  to  drink  plentifully  of  fmall  diluting  li¬ 
quors. 

In  Ipring  and  autumn  he  diredts  a  middle 
regimen  between  thofe  two  extremes ;  ap¬ 
proaching  in  the  fpring,  as  the  weather  grows 
milder,  to  the  cool  diet  of  fummer  ^  and  re¬ 
ceding  from  it  gradually  in  autumn,  not  on¬ 
ly  toward  the  warm  aliment,  but  alfo  toward 
the  warm  cloathing  of  winter 

A  regard  mujft  alfo  be  had  to  different  a- 
ges  and  temperaments ;  the  young,  the  dry, 

*  De  falubr.  vidl.  rat.  pa^.  33S.  lin.  13.  See  on  this 
place  the  notes  of  Galen,  who  thinks  that  by  meftes  puras 
the  author  may  mean  warm  cloathing,  though  he  does  not 
approve  of  the  phrafe. 

thin, 
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thin,  and  black,  requiring  a  cool  nioiil:  diet  y 
and  old  people  a  warm  moift  diet  throughout 
the  whole  year ;  whereas  perfons  of  a  grofe 
relaxed  habit  of  body,  the  flabby,  and  red- 
haired,  ought  always  to  ufe  a  drying  diet. 

Such  as  are  fat  and  defire  to  be  leany 
fliould  life  exercife  falling  ^  fhould  drink 
fmall  liquors  a  little  warm  5  fhould  eat  only 
once  in  a  day,  and  no  more  than  will  juft  fa- 
tisfy  their  hanger  ^  and  fhould  lie  on  hard 
beds :  whereas  thofe  that  are  lean,  and  want 
to  be  plump,  fliould  purfue  a  contrary  courfe« 

Of  DIOCLES  CARYSTIUS. 

The  next  who  has  touched  upon  this  fub- 
jedl  of  the  prefervation  of  health,  was  Diodes 
of  Caryftos  in  Eubma,  an  ifland  of  the  Ar¬ 
chipelago  near  the  coaft  of  Greece.  Ele  was 
a  phyfician  of  great  merit,  and  had  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  being  called  the  fecond  Elippocrates. 
We  have  ftill  his  letter  T  to  Antigonus,  one 

^  De  falubr.  v’kS:.  rat-  pag.  338.  lin.  i/j.  et  feq- 

'f*  This  letter  is  commonly  printed  with  Paul 
Jib-  I.  cap-  loc^- 

of 


* 
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of  the  fucceffors  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
which  ftews  the  time  in  which  he  lived. 

In  this  letter  he  tells  the  King,  (whom 
he  compliments  with  the  titles  of  mujicia?!^ 
mathematician^  and  philofopher ) ^  that  as  no 
temped;  arifes  in  the  heavens  without  pre¬ 
vious  figns,  which  failors,  and  other  fkilful 
< 

perfons,  know  3  fo  no  diftemper  attacks  the 
human  body  without  fird;  giving  notice  of 
its  approach.  He  divides  the  body  into  four 
principal  parts,  the  head^,  the  breajly  the 
belly y  and  the  bladder, 

I 

The  previous  fymptoms  of  bad  didem- 
pers  likely  to  fall  upon  the  bead^  are  giddi- 
nefs,  pain,  and  a  weight  over  the  eye-brows, 
finging  in  the  ears,  pulfation  of  the  temples, 
dimnefs  and  dwelling  of  the  eyes  in  a  morn¬ 
ing,  lofs  of  fmell,  or  turgid  gums.  When 
any  fuch  fymptom  therefore  is  felt,  it  flrouid 
be  removed  by  keeping  the  head  warm,  and 

N 

purging  it  with  muJflard  boiled  in  honey  and 
water,  or  a  gargle  of  a  decoftion  of  liylTop 

R  2  and 
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and  raifins.  But  if  thofe  'previous  iigns  are 
neglefted,  inflammations  of  the  brain,  quin- 
cies,  or  fome  other  dangerous  diflemper, 
may  enfue. 

Distempers  of  the  breajl  are  foreboded 
by  fweating,  chiefly  over  the  thorax ;  a  foul 
tongue  j  a  fait  or  bitter  tafle  in  the  mouth ; 
pain  under  the  ribs  or  Ihoulder-blades ;  an¬ 
xiety  after  fleep  \  coldnefs  of  the  bread:  and 
arms ;  and  a  tremor  of  the  hands.  But  thefe 
previous  fymptoms  mufl  be  removed  by 
gentle  vomits,  to  prevent  pleurifies  and  peri- 
pneumonies,  which  otherwife  may  follow. 

Distempers  of  the  belly  are  threatened 
to  thofe  who  complain  of  gripings  3  bitter 
erudations  3  ftiffnefs  of  the  loins  3  flying 
pains  all  over  the  body,  without  any  apparent 
caufe  3  numbnefs  of  the  legs ;  or  flight  fe¬ 
vers.  When  one  or  more  of  thefe  fymptoms 
become  troublefome,  your  diet  fliould  befuch 
as  you  know  by  experience  to  be  opening, 

otherwife 
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otherwife  a  dyfentery,  haemorrhoids^  or  gouts 
may  foon  fucceed. 

Lastly,  The  forerunners  of  bad  diftem* 
pers  about  the  bladder  are,  a  fenfe  of  fulnefs 
when  you  have  eat  but  little ;  flatulency  5 
dark-coloured  urine  voided  with  difficulty  ; 
or  a  fwelling  about  the  lower  parts  of  the 
belly.  When  any  of  thefe  fymptoms  ap¬ 
pear,  you  ought  to  make  ufe  of  mild  diure¬ 
tics,  fuch  as  the  roots  of  fennel  and  celery 
infufed  in  white  wine,  of  which  you  fhould 
drink  a  glafs  or  two  every  morning,  upon 
an  empty  ftomach,  mingled  with  fome  fmall 
diuretic  water.  But  if  you  negledl  this 
precaution,  a  dropfy,  flione,  or  ftrangurys 
may  be  the  confequence. 

Of  CORNELIUS  CELSUS. 

Tho’  many  celebrated  phyficians  flourifli- 
cd  in  the  fpace  of  three  hundred  years  which 
intervened  between  Diodes,  who  lived  un¬ 
der  Alexander  the  Great,  and  Celfus,  who 
lived  under  Tiberius  5  yet  it  has  unfortunately 

happened. 
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happened,  that  only  a  few  flireds  of  their 
works  have  come  down  to  us ;  and  in  thefe 
there  is  nothing  of  moment  relating  to  our 
fubjefl, 

V  I  ■ 

Celsus  is  much  more  methodical  in  his 
arrangement  of  thofe  rules  which  he  lays 
down  for  the  prefervation  of  health,  than  . 
Hippocrates  ^  tho'  he  prudently  borrows  ma¬ 
ny  of  them  from  that  great  man.  He  ob- 
ferves  the  following  perfpicuous  order. 

Firjiy  He  inftrudts  ftrong  hearty  people 
how  to  prefer ve  that  good  ftate  of  health 
which  they  enjoy. 

/ 

Secondly^'  He  admonidies  the  infirm  and 
valetudinary  to  redlify  the  natural  or  acqui-. 
red  defedts  of  their  conftitution. 

And,  thirdly^  He  gives  particular  direc¬ 
tions,  accommodated  to  particular  incidents, 
ages,  feafons  of  the  year,  and  infirmities. 
But  in  this  abftradl  I  fhall  not  trouble  the 

reader 


f 
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reader  with  fuch  of  his  precepts  as  are  iioW 
exploded,  and  of  fmall  importance ;  or  have 
been  mentioned  already  3  or  are  calculated 
rather  to  cure  fome  tranfient  maladies,  than 
to  preferve  health. 

RULES  for  the  Flealthy  and  Robuft. 

A  MAN  who  is  found  and  ftrong  fhould 
tie  himfelf  down  to  no  particular  rule  of  diet, 
nor  imagine  that  he  ftands  in  need  of  a  phy- 
fician  3  he  ought  frequently  to  diverfify  his 
manner  of  living  3  to  be  fometimes  in  town, 
fometimes  in  the  country :  he  fhould  refufe 
no  manner  of  food  that  is  commonly  ufed  ; 
fhould,  at  different  times,  hunt,  fail,  fit  flill, 
but  oftener  ufe  exercife  ;  fhould  fometimes 
indulge  himfelf  at  feafts,  and  fometimes  a- 
void  them  3  fometimes  eat  and  drink  ^  more 

than 

/ 


*  Great  difputes  have  arifen  concerning  this  rule  of  Celfus  % 
his  words  are,  **Modo  plus  jufto,  modo  non  amplius  afTu- 
mere*’*  Some  approve  of  the  full  latitude  he  gives,  o* 
thers  highly  blame  it.  Verulam  thinks,  that  excefs  in  eat¬ 
ing  and  drinking  fhould  now  and  then  be  indulged  :  Epu- 
Joe  profufae  et  perpotationes  non  omnino  inhibendse  funt^’* 
Hift.  vit.  et  raort.  p.  541.  Melchior  Sebizius,  on  the  other 

.  hand;, 
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than  is  proper,  and  fometimes  not  exceed  5 
jfhould  rather  make  two  meals  than  one  in  a 
day,  and  always  eat  a  great  deal  provided 
he  is  able  to  digeft  it. 

hand,  affirms,  that,  by  this  advice,  Celfus  gives  full  ffiope 
to  intemperance,  and  fets  himfelf  up  for  a  patron  of  glut¬ 
tons  and  drunkards  :  Quibus  verbis  comedonum,  bibonum, 
helluonum,  patronum  agere  videtur  ;  et  iatam,  quodaiunt, 
feneftram,  afotis  et  confufioni  aperire :  nam  li  quod  di- 
cit  verum  efl,  videntur  fane  regulse  Hygieines  inverti,  quae 
opportunum  tempus,  decentem  quantitatem,  et  debitam 
qualitatem  requirunt.  Natura  enim  ordinem  requirit, 
funtque  motus  illius  definiti,  et  ordinati.”  De  aliment, 
facult.  lib.  5.  probl.  72. 

And  San(51:orius  fays,  that  it  is  nof  fafe  for  all  healthy 
perfons  to  obferve  this  rule:  Celfi  fententia  non  eft  omni- 
bus  tuta.”  Sedt.  3.  aph.  42. 

The  truth  is,  a  healthy  man  Ihould  not  bind  himfelf  down; 
to  an  over  ftridt  and  abftemious  diet,  as  Hippocrates  has  ob- 
ferved  ;  nor  to  a  regular  uniformity  in  his  way  of  living, 
becaufe,  in  cafe  any  neceflity  fliould  oblige  him  (which  fre¬ 
quently  happens)  to  alter  the  habit  he  has  contradied,  a 
quick  tranlition  to  a  new  method  might  prove  dangerous. 
It  is  the  wifeft  courfe,  therefore,  for  perfons  in  health  to  va¬ 
ry  their  way  of  living  often,  that  fo  no  new  change  may 
happen  which  can  hurt  them.  This  diverfity,  neverthelels, 
ought  to  be  kept  within  the  bounds  of  temperance ;  and 
Celfus  gives  toojgreat  a  latitude,  which  feems  to  encourage 
excefs,  diredlly  contrary  to  the  firft  general  rule  of  Hippo¬ 
crates. 

*  This  rule  is  liable  to  be  miftaken  :  for  a  man  fliould 
never  overload  his  ftomacb,  but  ought  to  rife  from  meals 
•V/idi  foniQ.  appetite. 

Commerces 
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Commerce  with  the  fair  fex  is  neither- 
too  wantonly  to  be  indulged,  nor  too  timo- 
roufly  to  be  ihunned.  When  moderate,  it 
renders  the  body  lively ;  but  too  frequently 
ufed,  waftes  and  enervates.  This  frequen¬ 
cy,  neverthelefs,  is  to  be  eftimated  by  a 
man’s  age  and  ftrength  5  for  that  commerce 
is  harmlefs,  which  is  not  fucceeded  by  pain 
or  low  fpirits. 

He  concludes  his  diredions  to  the  found 

and  robuft,  with  this  admirable  precept,  njiz. 

\ 

^  Be  careful  in  time  of  health  not  to  de- 
ftroy,  by  exceffes  of  any  kind,  that  vi- 
gour  of  conftitution  which  Ihould  fup- 
port  you  under  licknefs.” 

-•* 

v 

RULES  for  the  Delicate  and  Infirm. 

People  of  tender  conftitutions  (among 
whom  may  be  reckoned  the  greateft  part  of 
our  citizens,  and  almoft  all  men  of  letters) 

*  Cavendum  ne  In  fecunda  valetudine  adverfas  praefidia 
.confumantur.  Lib.  r.  cap.  i. 

5 


mu  ft 
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muft  be  regular  in  their  way  of  livings  and 
corredt,  by  care,  thofe  diforders  which  arife 
from  a  weak  frame  of  body,  from  a  bad  air, 
or  much  ftudy. 

A  TENDER  perfon  fliould  dwell  in  a  well- 
lighted,  chearful  houfe,  which  is  airy  in- 
fummer,  and  enjoys  the  fun  in  winter  j  and 
fhould  avoid  mid-day  heats,  morning  and  e- 
vening  colds,  and  damps  of  all  kinds.  Let 
the  bookifh  and  contemplative  man  take 

care  not  to  ftudy  too  foon  after  meals.  And 
let  even  the  man  of  bufinefs,  and  the  ftatef- 
man,  fpare  a  few  hours  for  the  purpofe  of 
health,  and  be  fure  to  ufe  fome  convenient 
exercife  every  day  before  meals,  fuch  as 
reading  aloud,  walking,  or  playing  at  ^  ball 

of 

*  The  Greeks  played  with  four  forts  of  balls  5  the  //U/e 
hall the  great  hall  \  the  c-(pa7pct  or  empty  bally  i.  e.  blown 
up  with  air  like  our  foot-ball ;  and  the  xw/svxoy,  which  was  a 
huge  leathern  ball,  hung  from  the  ceiling,  and  fluffed  with 
bran  or  fand,  as  thofe  who  tofled  it  were  robuft  or  delicate. 

The  Romans  had  alfo  four  forts ;  firfl  the  folltSy  which  was 
a  pretty  large  foi't  of  hand-ball,  made  of  fldn  blown  up  with 

air; 


/ 


* 
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of  fome  fort  j  which  exercife  he  fhould  per- 
iift  in,  until  he  finds  himfelf  either  in  a 
gentle  fweat,  or  a  little  tired,  but  no  longer. 

air  ;  in  which,  according  to  Suetonius,  Auguftus  Caefar  took 
great  delight ;  and  was,  as  we  learn  from  Martial,  a  pro¬ 
per  exercife  for  young  and  old. 

Folle  deeet  pueros  ludere,  folle  fenes. 

Lib.  14.  eplgr.  43. 

2.  The  trigonalisi  of  which  Celfus  fays,  that  it  exercifes 
the  upper  parts  of  the  body ;  and  which  the  learned  Mercu- 
rialis  conjedlures  to  have  been  nearly  the  fame  with  tennis  i 
“  Eo  prope  modo  quo  noftrates  fupra  funiculum  ludunt.” 

3.  The  pagankay  or  common  village  ball,  made  of  lea¬ 
ther  ftuffed  with  feathers,  larger  than  the  trigonalisy  and 
harder  than  the  follis. 

4.  The  harpafiumy  which  was  a  fniall  ball  tolled,  rebound¬ 
ed,  and  catched  from  the  ground,  not  unlike,  it  fhould 
feem,  to  the  play  at  ji^es  in  England.  Mer.  de  re.  gymn. 
lib.  2.  cap.  5. 

All  I  fhall  remark  upon  the  whole,  is,  that  the  high  en¬ 
comium  juflly  bellowed  by  Galen  upon  the  play  at  little  hally 
as  the  beft  of  all  exercifes  to  preferve  health,  is  equally  ap¬ 
plicable  to  tennis,  and  to  the  play  called  golf  in  Scotland  ;  ^ 
and  that  it  is  pity  fuch  manly  and  healthful  exercifes  fliould 
be  fb  much  difufed. 

Golf  IS,  a  fafe  and  moderate  exercife,  performed  on  a  bare 
fmooth  common,  by  driving  two  fmall  hard  balls  with  proper 
hats,  always  forward  to  very  diftant  holes  in  the  ground,  a- 
bout  a  foot  deep,  and  nine  inches  over  ;  and  the  party  whofe 
ball  is  driven  into  the  hole  with  the  fewefl  blows,  (which 
are  carefully  numbered  on  both  fides),  obtains  the  vi^lory. 

S  2  Large 
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Large  ^  meals  are  ever  hurtful  to  a  ten¬ 
der  conftitution.  Confedlions  and  delicacies 
are  bad  on  two  accounts ;  JirJl^  Becaufe  they 
tempt  people  to  eat  more  than  enough  ;  and, 
fecondlyy  Becaufe  they  are  hard  of  digeftion. 

Of  Unexpected  INCIDENTS. 

If  a  man  muft  neceffarily  remove  his  ha¬ 
bitation  into  a  worfe  air,  he  had  beft  do  it 
in  the  beginning  of  winter. 

It  is  imprudent  to  contraft  a  habit  of 
Idlenefs  at  any  time,  becaufe  a  man  may 
chance  to  be  under  a  neceffity  to  work. 

To  a  perfon  fweating  with  labour,  there 
is  nothing  more  pernicious  than  to  drink  cold 
w^ater  ^  nor  is  it  proper  for  fuch  as  are  wea¬ 
ried  with  a  journey,  though  their  fweat  be 
gone  oif. 

Fatigue  is  often  eafed  by  change  of  la¬ 
bour  and  he  who  is  tired  with  any  unufual 

*  Ubi  ad  cibum  ventum  eft,  nunquam  utiJis  eft  nimia 
tictas. 

fort 
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fort  of  work,  is  refrefhed  by  that  to  which 
he  has  been  accuftomed.  *  «  ^  - 

:  - 1  i  r  I  '■  »  »  »  cx  ;  - 

:  »  .  if’  4  •  ? 

*  •  T  _  ^ 

Th  osE  who  are  much  fatigued, j  fhould, 
if  poffible,  Heep  in  their  own  beds  ^  ;  for  a 
ftrange  bed  does  not  refrefh  them  near  fo 
much.  .jiini 

■  ■  '13, 

Of  Constitutions  and  Ages., 

It  is  expedient,  before  all  things,  to  un^ 
derftand  a  man’s  particular  nature  and  habit 
of  body.  Some  are  too  meagre,  others  too 

^  •  f 

fat  j  fome  hot,  others  cold  ^  fome  moiil:,  o- 
thers  dry ;  fome  too  coftive,  others  too  lax. 
Now,  all  thofe  extremes  fhould  be  redlified 
as  much  as  poffible,  and  every  conftitutional 
complaint  which  endangers  health,  gently 
and  gradually  removed. 

The  meagre  “f*  fhould  be  plumped  up  by 
very  gentle  exercife,  and  long  intervals  of 
V  reft, 

*  This  is  generally  true,  but  not  univerfally. 

-j-  I  reduced  a  huge  fat  fellow  to  a  moderate  fize  in  a 

fliort  time,  (fays  Galen),  by  making  him  run  every  morn- 
/  “  ing 
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reft,'  a  foft  bed,  long  fleep,  tranquillity  of 
mind,  fat  meat  frequent  meals^  and  as 
plentiful  as  he  can  well  digeft,  and  by  keep¬ 
ing  the  belly  gently  bound. 

Fat  perfons  fhould  be  made  thinner  by 
warm  bathing  -f-,  ftrong  exercife,  hard  beds> 
little  fleep,  proper  evacuations,  acids,  and 
one  meal  in  a  day. 

ing  until  he  fell  into  a  profufe  fweat :  I  then  had  him 
“  rubbed  hard,  and  put  into  a  warm  bath  ;  after  which  I 
ordered  him  a  fmall  breakfaft,  and  lent  Jbim  to  the  warm 
bath  a  fecond  time  :  fome  hours  after,  I  permitted  him 
to  eat  freely  of  food,  which  afforded  but  little  nourifh- 
ment  j  andj  laftly,  fet  him  to  fome  work  which  he  was 
accuftomed  to  for  the  remaining  part  of  the  day. 

“  On  the  other  hand,  a  man  that  is  too  lean  may  be 
made  plump,  i.  By  fuch  food  as  will  produce  fweet  juices 
and  good  nourifhment.  2.  By  gentle  exercife,  which  gives 
a  firmnefs  to  that  nourifhment.  And,  3.  By  avoiding 
heat,  fatigue,  and  every  violence  that  can  diHipatc  the 
nourifhment  he  has  received.’*  Galen,  de  fanit.  tuend. 
lib.  6.  cap.  8. 

*  Fat  meat,  if  a  man  can  digeft  it  well,  will  help  to 
plump  him  up,  otherwife  it  will  do  him  no  lervice. 

'I'  For  a  fhort  and  clear  account  of  the  magnificence,  va¬ 
riety,  ufe,  and  abufe  of  baths  among  the  ancients,  fee  Mer¬ 
curial.  de  re  gymnaft.  lib.  i.  cap,  ic.  and  Petri  Danetii 
didtionar.  antiq.  Rom.  et  Graec.  fub  voce  Balneae.  And  a- 
inong  the  moderns,  efpecially  on  cold  bathing,  fee  Drs 
Baynard,  Floyer,  Wainwright,  and  Lucas. 


Hot 
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Hot  conftitutions  are  cooled  by  drinking 
water,  and  acid  liquors ;  and  the  cold  are 
warmed  by  the  ule  of  the  flefh-brufli,  by 
fait  meat,  and  good  wine. 

The  dry  are  rendered  moifl:  by  lefs  exer- 
clfe,  and  a  fuller  diet,  efpecially  by  drink¬ 
ing  more  than  ufual  5  by  cold  bathing,  and 
by  refting  fome  time  after  their  morning- 
exercife  before  they  eat. 

The  lax  are  made  firmer  by  increafing 
the  ufual  exercife ;  by  making  but  one  meal 
in  a  day,  inftead  of  the  two  they  made  be¬ 
fore  ;  by  drinking  little,  and  deferring  that 
until  they  have  done  eating  ;  and  by  fitting 
ftill  for  fome  time  after  meals. 

The  coftive,  on  the  contrary,  are  re¬ 
laxed  by  increafing  the  quantity  of  food,  by 
drinking  large  draughts  at  meals,  and  by 
ufing  exercife  foon  after  eating. 


Old 
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Old  people  have  greater  reafon  to  be 
cautious  not  to  trefpafs  upon  the  rules  of 
health,  than  young  perfons,  who  have  more 
ftrength. 

Of  the  SEASONS  of  the  Year. 

’  In  fummer  it  is  heft  to  make  fmaller 
meals  than  in  winter,  but  more  frequent.— 
The  cold  bath  is  alfo  proper  at  that  feafon. 

In  autumn,  when  the  days  begin  to  grow 
cold,  we  Ihould  be  careful  not  to  go  abroad 
in  too  light  cloaths,  or  too  thin  £hoes. 

Of  the  habitual  Infirmities  of  different 
'  parts  of  the  body. 

Those  whofe  heads  are  infirm,  fhould 
pour  cold  water  upon  them  every  morning ; 
fhould  eat  moderately  of  food  eafy  to  digeft ; 
fhould  make  wine  and  water  their  cornmon 
drink  ^  that,  in  cafe  the  head,  at  any  time, 
grows  worfe  than  ufual,  they  may  have  re- 
courfe  to,  and  relief  from  water  alone. 

Noi^ 
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Nor  will  a  weak  head  bear  writing,  read¬ 
ing,  vehement  fpeaklng,  or  intenfe  thinking 
at  any  time,  but  elpecially  foon  after  meals. 

Cold  water  Is  alfo  good  to  wafh  blear 
eyes,  and  to  gargle  fore  throats. 

Those  who  are  fubjedl  to  an  habitual 
loofenefs  fhould  play  at  tennis,  and  accuftom 
themfelves  to  fuch  forts  of  exercife  as  fhake 
the  trunk  of  the  body.  They  fhould  alfo 
avoid  a  variety  of  difhes  at  one  meal,  and 
fhould  deal  very  little  in  broths,  g.reens,  or 
fmall  fweet  wines ;  and  fhould  fit  quiet  for 
a  confiderable  time  after  meals. 

People  fubjed  to  colics  fhould  forbear 
to  eat  or  drink  any  thing  cold,  and  what¬ 
ever  they  know  by  experience  to  be  fla¬ 
tulent. 

--  The  fymptoms  of  a  weak  flomach  are, 
palenefs,  meagrenefs,  loathing,  frequent  vo¬ 
miting,  and  a  headach,  fometimes  when  the 

T  flomach 
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ftoiilach  is  empty  :  and  fuch  perfons  ihould 
always  eat  things  of  eafy  digeftion,  and  drink 
the  rougher  forts  ^df  wine,  if  they  can  bear 
them,  cold ;  and  ufe  alfo  fuch  exercife  as 
Shakes  the  trunk  of  the  body. 

Th  osE  who  are  afflifted  with  the  gout  in 
their  feet  or  hands,  ought,  between  the  fits, 
to  give  all  the  exercife  they  can  bear,  to  the 
parts  affedled,  in  order  to  render  them  firm 
and  hardy  ;  but  In  the  fits,  reft  is  necefiTary, 
Concubinage  is  a  great  enemy  to  gouty  com¬ 
plaints.  » 

Under  every  conftitutional  infirmity,  it  is 
proper  to  promote  a  good  digeftion ;  but  to 
gouty  people  it  is  indilpenfably  neceflary. 

PLUTARCH. 

Plutarch  flourifhedin  the  time  of  Tra¬ 
jan  ;  and,  though  himfelf  no  phyfician,  has 
compofed  an  elegant  dialogue  on  the  prefer- 
vation  of  health ;  and  has  given  us  fevcral 
nfefiil  obfervations  upon  that  fubjeS. 


He 
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He;  thinks  it  unbecoming  a  philofopher^ 
who  is  at  great  pains  to  make  himfelf  matter 
of  mufic  and  geometry,  to  be  at  the  fame 
time  totally  ignorant  of  what  belongs  to  his 
own,  body. 

At  fome  of  the  high  fettivals  in  Athens, 
fays  he,  befides  the  entertainment  exhibited 
to  the  public,  there  was  alfo  money  dittribu- 
ted  among  the  fpedlators,  which  made  the 
pleafure  double.  In  like  manner,  phyfic  ^3 
which  is  quite  as  elegant,  copious,  and  de¬ 
lightful  as  any  of  the  liberal  arts,  has  this 
advantage  above  them  all,  that  it  bettows 
good  health  on  thofe  who  underttand  it,  and 
will  be  diredled  by  its  precepts. 

\ 

It  is  an  obfervation  of  fome  importance 
to  health,  (tho’  now  and  then  difregarded 

*  Plutarch  happily  reaped  the  benefit  of  his  regard  and 
application  to^this  fcience  :  for  we  are  told  by  Dryden,  in  his 
life  of  this  philofopher,  that  it  was  his  prudence  fo  to  ma- 
nage  his  health,  by  moderation  of  diet  and  bodily  exercife, 
‘‘  as  to  preferve  his  parts,  without  decay,  to  a  great  old  age ; 
to  be  lively  and  vigorous  to  the  laft ;  and  to  preferve  him- 
felf  to  his  own  enjoyments,  and  to  the  profit  of  mankind/* 
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by  phyiicians),  That  a  coldnefs  in  the  ex¬ 
treme  parts  of  the  body,  which  drives  the 
natural  heat  inwards,  Ihews  a  tendency  to 
a  feverifh  difpofition  ;  and  that  we  ought 
therefore  to  guard  our  limbs  ^  well  from 
cold  at  fuch  times,  as  we  ufe  no  motion  to 
throw  the  heat  outwards. 

'  Another  obfervation  is,  That  perfons  in 
health  ought  fometimes  to  tafte  that  Ample 
and  infipid  food,  which  alone  is  proper  in 
time  of  ficknefs  ;  that  fo  they  may  not  be 
difgufted  at  the  fight  of  it,  nor,  like  froward 
children,  fet  themfelves  againfi:  it,  when  it 
becomes  necelfary :  and  for  the  fame  reafon 
we  ought  to  drink  water  fometimes,  tho’  we 
have  wine  at  hand  ^  becaufe  in  fome  illnefies 

*  If  this  obfervation  of  Plutarch  was  found  ufeful  in 
Greece  and  Italy,  how  much  more  in  our  colder  climate  ! 
And  I  will  venture  to  affirm,  that  perfons  whofe  legs  and 
feet  are  for  the  moft  part  cold,  cannot  enjoy  a  good  ftate  of 
health.  And  1  will  fay  farther,  that  woollen  under  ftock- 
ings,  worn  by  people  of  tender  conftitutions,  to  keep  up, 
by  their  warmth,  an  equable  circulation  in  the  extreme 
parts,  would  prevent  many  a  fit  of  pain,  ficknefs,  and  low 
fpirits,  which  they  muft  feel  without  fuch  a  precaution. 
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it  will  be  proper* to  drink  water  only.  In 
fhort,  we  fhbuld  difcipline  our  minds  fo  as 
to  make  them  value  that  alone  which  is  pro¬ 
per  and  condudve‘  to  health  5  and  not  think 
ourfelves  undone  when  a  fimple  or-coarfe 
meal  is  fet  before  us.  It  was  wifely  fdd  by 
one  of  the  ancients  ;  Chufe  that  manner  of 
living  which  is  moll  reafonable,  and  cu~ 
Horn  will  reconcile  you  to  it/’ 

j  A  third  obfervation  is.  That  thin  people 
:  are  generally  the  moll  healthy  :  *We  Ihould 

t 

not  therefore  indulge  our  appetites  with  de¬ 
licacies  or  high  living,  (tho’  we  had  it  in  our 
power),  for  fear  of  growing  corpulent 
We  may  be  fometimes  invited  to  the  enter¬ 
tainments  of  great  men,  where  cuftom  obli- 
i  ges  us  to  do  as  others  do,  and  where  it  is 
hardly  poffible  to  avoid  excefs :  let  us  there¬ 
fore  be  prepared  for  fuch  incidents,  by  having 

I 

i  our  bodies  pure  and  healthy,  left  we  lliould 

1 
! 

*  Corpulency  is  not  always  the  conleqiience  of  high  li¬ 
ving  ;  for  in  Tome  |conftituticns  it  excites  feverifli  dilbrders, 
and  various  other  complaints. 
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add  load  to  load,  or  fcwel  to  the  fire  ;  but 
even  at  fuch  entertainments,  if  we  fhould 
be  prefled  to,  drink  unreafpnably,  we  jnuft 
refufe  to  pomply,  thp’  pur  refufal  fhould  give 
offence  5  and  fay  with  Creon, 

Better  to  forfeit  your  efteem  to-day. 

Than  grieve  you  with  my  gi-oans,  or  death  to-mprrqw- 

^  -  V  - 

» 

It  was  the  advice  of  Socrates,  that  we 
fhould  beware  of  fuch  food  as  may  tempt 
us  to  eat  when  we  are  not  hungry,  and 
of  fuch  liquors  as  may  entice  us  to  drink 
when  we  are  not  thirflv/'  Such,  it  is 
true,  may  be  ufed  when  they  become  necef- 
fary  to  our  nourifhment,  or  health  ;  but  we 
mufl  take  great  care  never  to  let  thofe  deli¬ 
cacies  prevail  with  us  to  overcharge  ourfto- 
mach.  The  folly  of  thofe  is  Very  great,  who 
out  of  mere  vanity  load  themfelves  with  dain¬ 
ties  at  great  mens  tables,  that  they  mayboaft, 
among  their  friends,  of  thofe  high-priced  ra¬ 
rities  with  which  they  were  feafted ;  where¬ 
as  it  would  be  much  more  to  their  honour, 
if  they  could  fay  that  they  had  fuch  a  com¬ 
mand  of  themfelves  as  to  abftain  from  them. 

Among 

/* 
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,  Among  all  the  deftrudHve  follies  of  vo- 
iuptuoufnefs,  there  is  none  more  ridiculoufly 
extravagant  than  that  of  thofe  who  pay  high 
prices  to  celebrated  whores,  a  Phryne  or  a 
Lais,  while  they  neglefl:  their  wives  at  home, 
who  have  many  ‘more  valuable  charms  than 
thefe  mercenary  wretches.  How  difcreetly 
does  the  poet  Menander  introduce  a  pimp, 
leading  in  a  train  of  beautiful  proftitutes,  to 
infnare  a  company  of  welLdifciplined  young 
men  ;  “at  whofe  approach  the  youths  hung 
“  down  their  heads,  eating  the  repaft  which 
“  was  fet  before  them  3  nor  would  any  of 
“  them  once  look  up  at  thefe  bewitching 
“  deftroyers  ? 

Those  who  have  a  true  tafte  for  pleafure, 
ihould,  for  the  fake  of  that  pleafure,  live 
temperately  5  becaufe,  without  temperance, 
there  can  be  no  health,  and  without  health 
we  can  relifh  no  enjoyment.  What  avail 
the  greatell  delicacies  to  a  lick  llomach  ?  Is 
not  a  good  appetite  the  moft  exquifite  fauce  ? 

It 
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It  is  reported  of  Alexander  the  Great,  when, 
upon  a  march,  he  turned  away  his  cooks, 
that  he  fhould  fay,  “  He  carried  much  bet- 
ter  cooks  along  with  him  than  thofe  he 
turned  off,  viz,  a  long  morning’s  jour- 
ney  to  whet  his  appetite  to  his  dinner, 
and  a  frugal  dinner  to  make  his  fupper 
relifh  well.” 

I  AM  fenfible,  continues  our  author,  that 
great  fatigue,  heat,  and  cold,  fometimes  raife 
fevers  \  but  we  may  alfo  obferve,  that  thofe 
external  caufes  rarely  bring  diftempers  upon 
fuch  as  are  temperate,  and  free  from  any  re¬ 
dundancy  of  humours.  It  is  this  redundan¬ 
cy  that  throws  the  body  into  ftubborn  difea- 
fes,  juft  as  ftinking  mud,  agitated  by  exter¬ 
nal  caufes,  taints  the  air,  and  every  thing 
that  comes  near  it^  Hippocrates  fays. 
That  a  fpontaneous  weight  and  laffitude 
“  of  the  limbs  forebode  a  diftemper  ap- 
preaching.”  And  whence  proceeds  this 
weight,  but  from  a  plenitude  which  com- 
preffes  the  nerves  ?  Unreafonable,  there- 

fore^. 
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fore,  is  the  praftice  of  them  who  think  to 
remove  this  fort  of  wearinefs,  by  eating  and 
drinking  plentifully ;  whereas  abftinence  and 
exercife  are  the  true  cure  of  it* 

Tho’I  cry  down  voluptuoufnefs,  as  a  de- 
ftroyer  of  true  pleafure,  yeti  do  not  recom¬ 
mend  an  over  fcrupulous  and  rigid  abftinence, 
which  expofcs  the  body  to  many  dangers, 
finks  the  Ipirits,  and  difqualifies  us  for  labour 
or  pleafure,  by  making  us  timorous,  and  per¬ 
petually  fulpicious  of  fome  bad  defign  againft 
us ;  and  never  permits  us.  to  perform  any 
adtion  with  true  courage  or  magnanimity* 
We  muft  keep  a  medium  between  thefe  two 
extremes,  and,  like  fkilful  mariners,  neither 
jfhorten  our  fails  too  much  in  fair  weather, 

nor  fpread  them  too  wide  in  a  ftorm. 

« 

And  as  we  muft  obferve  a  moderation  in 
diet,  exercife,  and  pleafure,  fo  likewife  our 
fleep  muft  neither  be  too  long  nor  too  fliort ; 
and  even  our  dreams  ftiould  be  natural  and 
ealy ;  for  when  we  find  them  abfurd  and 
frightful,  we  have  reafon  to  fufpedl  a  fulnefs, 
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.or  iome  bad  difpofition  of  the  humours  of 
our  body.  In  the  fame  manner  when  any 
fudden  caufelefs  fear,  or  grief,  or  fretfulnefs 
feizes  us,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  fome 
malignant  vapour  from  our  diftempered  bodies 
mingles  with  our  fpirits,  and  diforders  them. 

It  would  be  of  great  moment  towards  the 
prefervation  of  our  health,  if,  when  we  vifit 

i 

our  friends  under  any  illnefs,  we  fhould, 
without  an  air  of  curiofity,  or  affedlation  of 
phyfical  learning,  kindly  inquire  what  had 
done  them  hurt,  whether  fatigue,  abftinence, 
or  any  furfeit,  had  occaiioned  their  illnefs ; 
that  fo  we  ourfelves  may  learn  the  neceffity 
of  temperance  from  the  experience  of  others, 
and  take  care  to  avoid  thofe  exceffes  which 
were  the  caufe  of  their  misfortunes. 

Three  things,  fays  Plutarch,  appear  to 
me  to  be  chiefly  conducive  to  health, 
exercife,  temperance,  and  a  thorough  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  one’s  own  conftitution 

*  Tho’  Piutarch  borrows  thefe  rules  from  Hippocrates ; 
yet,  as  he  recommends  each  of  them  in  a  very  entertaining 
manner,  what  he  fays  may  become  more  ufeful  by  being 
better  remembered. 
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As  to  the  exercife  of  men  of  letters,  (whom 
he  feems  principally  to  regard),  it  is  furpri- 
fing  to  think  what  benefit  they  receive  from 
reading  aloud  every  day^  \ye  ought  therefore 
to  make  that  exercife  familiar  to  us.  What 
riding  in  an  eafy  chariot:  is,  compared  With 
other  exercifes,  the  fame  is  reading  aloud, 
compared  with  dialogue. ...or  converfation. 
The  voice  moves  gently  upon  the  thoughts 
of  another,  and  glides  fmoothly  along  with¬ 
out  that  vehemence  which  generally  attends 
diiputations.  But  tho’  reading  aloud  is  a  ve¬ 
ry  healthful  exercife,  violent  vociferation  may 
prove  pernicious,  as  it  has  been  frequently 
the  caufe  of  burfting  fome  blood- vefiTel. 

Socrates  did  not  diflike  dancing  when 
it  was  only  for  health,  but  faid,  it  was  fo 
far  inconvenient  as  it  took  up  too  much 
room;,  whereas,  to  a  man  who  ufed  the 
exercife  of  finging,  or  reading  aloud,  a 
chamber  large  enough  to  fit  in,  was  fuffi- 
cient/’  It  is  carefully  to  be  obferve^, 
that  this  exercife  of  reading  aloud>  or  any 

U  2  other. 
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other,  muft  not  be  ufed  immediately  after 
repletion  or  fatigue ;  for  fuch  an  error  has 
proved  hurtful  to  many.  Idlenefs  and  floth 
have  alw'ays  been  looked  upon  as  a  plenti¬ 
ful  fource  of  diftempers  3  and  the  man  vv^ho 
thinks  to  procure  himfelf  health  by  indo¬ 
lence,  is  'like  him  who,  by  continuing  al¬ 
ways  filent,  hopes  to  mend  his  voice.  Be- 
fides,  the  very  end  and  aim  of  health,  which 
is  adion,  is  deftroyed  by  lloth.  What  is 
his  health  good  for,  who  never  does  any 
thing  to  help  himfelf  or  his  friends  ? 

Some  have  recommended  walking  after 
fupper  3  others,  imagining  that  motion  dif- 
turbed  digeftion,  thought  reft  preferable. 
The  rational  views  of  both  may  be  obtained, 
by  giving  reft  indeed  to  our  bodies,  but  by 
entertaining  our  minds  with  chearful  conver- 

fation,  which  will  neither  fatigue  the  fpirits 
through  clofe  attention,  nor  occafion  incon- 
veniencies  of  any  kind  3  fuch  as  thofe  agree¬ 
able  and  amuling  queftions  in  natural  philo- 
fophy,  hiftory,  or  poetry,  which  fome  call 

the 
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the  dejfert  at  the  entertainments  of  men  of 
letters.  And  thus  we  (hall  conform  ourfelves 
to  the  advice  of  the  phylicians,  who  defire 
that  fome  Ipace  of  time  may  intervene  be¬ 
tween  fupper  and  bed,  to  prevent  crudities. 

% 

The  fecond  thing  highly  conducive  to 
health,  is  temperance  in  eating  and  drinking, 
and  in  all  other  gratifications  of  our  fenfes. 
For  my  part,  I  think  it  were  better  to  ac- 
cuftom  ourfelves,  from  our  youth,  to  fuch 
temperance  as  not  to  require  any  flefh  meat  at 
all.  Does  not  the  earth  yield  abundance,  not 
only  for  nourifhment,  but  for  luxury  ?  Some 
of  which  may  be  eat  as  nature  has  produced 
them,  and  fome  drelTed  and  made  palatable 
a  thoufand  ways.  But  fince  cuflom  has 
made  it  almoft  natural  to  us  now  to  eat  flefh, 
we  may  eat  it  indeed,  but  moderately,  and 
not  gorge  ourfelves  with  it  like  lions  and 
wolves. 

The  rnofl  noble  of  all  liquors  is  wine;  the 
moft  ufeful  drink ;  the  rnofl  palatable  medi¬ 
cine;  and,  of  all  delicacies,  the  moft  grateful 
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to  the  ftomach.  But  if  we  Ihould  happen 
to  be  fcorGhed  by  heat,  fatigued  with  bufi- 
nefs,  exhaufted  with  intenfe  thiakiug,^  or 
feized  with  any  feverifli  diforder,  a  gkfs  of 
warm  water  only,  or  mixed  with  but  little 
wine,  will  refrefh  us  more  than  wine  alone ; 
which  having  a  natural  aftivity  and  heat,  is 
apt  to  exafperate  our  diforder  y  whereas  it  is 
our  bulinefs  to  mitigate  fuch  complaints,  by 
the  foftnefs  and  coolnefs  of  the  water. 

The  third  thing  necelTary  to  health,  is,  to 
be  fo  well  acquainted  with  our  own  conftitu^ 
tion,  as  to  know  perfed:ly  what  agrees  or  dif- 
agrees  with  us.  It  is  reported  of  the  Empe¬ 
ror  Tiberius,  that  he  Ikid  “  it  was  fhame- 

ful  for  any  man  paft  threefcore,  to  reach 
“  his  hand  to  a  phylician  to  feel  his  pulfe.” 
This  was  a  peevifli  expreffion  :  but  ftill  I 
think  it  reafonable,  that  a  man  fhould  have 
fome  knowledge  of  his  own  pulfe,  becaufe 
there  is  fuch  a  variety  in  pulfes ;  and  fhould 
be  acquainted  with  his  own  temper  of  body, 
with  relpedl  to  heat  or  cold ;  and  fhould  ob- 
ferve  from  experience  what  agrees  with  him, 

and 
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and  what  does  not ;  for  that  foul,  in  my  o- 
pinion,  muft  be  carelefs  which  has  dwelt  fo 
long  in  a  body,  ’  and  yet  is  obliged  to  aik  a 
phyfician,  whether  that  body  is  healthieft  in 
fummer  or  in  winter  ?  whether  moift  or  dry 
food  is  beft  for  it  ?  and  whether  the  pulfa- 
tion  in  the  wrift  be  quick  or  flow  ?  People 
have  learned  to  give  direffcions  to  their  cooks 
how  they  fhould  prepare  their  food,  but  do 
not  trouble  themfelves  to  know  whether  that 
food  be  wholefome  or  not ;  and  provided 
their  tafte  be  gratified,  health  is  quite  out  of 
the  queftion.  Thefe  are  not  the  dictates  of 
reafon,  efpecially  when  we  confider  the  im¬ 
portance  of  health  ;  and  that  this  acquain¬ 
tance  with  our  own  conftitution  is  eafily  ac¬ 
quired  by  a  little  attention  and  care. 

Three  errors  which  are  very  common 
among  men  I  heartily  wiih  reformed.  One 
is,  that  of  taking  ftrong  purges  or  vomits  to 
carry  oft  the  redundancy  of  their  fhameful 
intemperance,  and  the  complaints  which  it 
brings  upon  them.  He  who  takes  a  rough 
purge  to  relieve  his  body  from  too  great  a 

load 
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load  of  food  or  humours,  behaves  himfelf 
like  an  inhabitant  of  Athens,  who,  finding 
the  multitude  of  citizens  troublefome  to  him, 
fhould  contrive  to  drive  them  out,  by  filling 
the  city  with  Scythians  and  wild  Arabs.  In- 
ftead  of  thefe  violent  drugs,  therefore,  which 
corrupt  the  body,  he  Ihould,  without  any 
preparation,  diredtly  puke  up  his  load,  or 
live  abftemioufly  for  a  few  days. 

Another  error  is  committed  when  peo¬ 
ple  bind  themfelves  down  to  certain  ftated 
rules  of  abftinence,  or  think  it  expedient  to 

faft  on  certain  periodical  days  5  imagining, 

* 

without  reafon,  that  fuch  a  formal  reftraint 
will  contribute  to  their  health.  Thefe  pu- 
nifli  themfelves,  without  any  neceflity,  by 
adhering  to.  ufelefs  rules,  which  make  their 
whole  lives  uncomfortable.  A  man  under 
fuch  bondage  lives  altogether  for  himfelf; 
and  rather  refembles  a  fhell-fifli,  which  re¬ 
mains  fixed  to  its  rock,  than  a  rational  crea¬ 
ture  who  has  any  commerce  with  the  world, 
or  would  be  ufeful  to  mankind. 
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A  THIRD  error  which  ftudious  men  are  apt 
to  fall  into  is  not  lefs  dangerous ;  they  read 
and  meditate  inceffantly,  without  allowing 
proper  relaxation  or  refrelhment  to  the  bo¬ 
dy  ;  and  think  that  a  frail  machine  can  bear 

♦ 

fatigue,  as  well  as  an  immortal  fpirit. '  This 
puts  me  in  mind  of  what  happened  to  the 
camel  in  the  fable  5  which  refuling,  tho’ 
often  premonilhed,  to  eafe  the  ox  in  due 
time  of  a  part  of  his  load,  was  forced  at 
laft  to  carry,  not  only  the  ox's  whole  load, 
but  the  ox  himfelf  alfo,  when  he  died  under 
his  burthen.  Thus  it  happens  to  the  mind 
which  has  no  compaffion  on  the  body,  and 
will  not  liften  to  its  complaints,  nor  give  it 
any  reft  until  fome  bad  diftemper  compels 
the  mind  to  lay  ftudy  and  contemplation  a- 
fide  ;  and  to  lie  down,  with  the  afflidled 
body,  upon  the  bed  of  languifhing  and  pain. 
Moft  reafonably,  therefore,  does  Plato  ad- 
monifh  us  to  take  the  fame  care  of  our  bo¬ 
dies  as  of  our  minds  3  that,  like  a  well-match¬ 
ed  pair  of  horfes  to  a  chariot,  each  may 

X  draw 
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draw  his  equal  fhare  of  weight.  And  when 
the  mind  is  moft  bufy  in  the  contemplation 
of  virtue,  the  body  iliould  then  be  cherifhed 
with  the  greateft  care,  that  fo  it  may  give 
no  obftruddion  in  fuch  a  noble  purfuit. 

Of  AGATHINUS. 

Agathinus  was  contemporary  with 
Plutarch  :  he  praftifed  phyfic  at  Rome,  and 
is  mentioned  in  feveral  places  by  Galen 
We  have  his  thoughts  concerning  the  cold 
bath,  among  the  collections  of  Oribafius-f-j 
and  as  this  author  is  full  and  clear,  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  practical  part  of  cold  bathing, 
which,  when  ufed  with  the  neceffary  pre¬ 
cautions,  may  be  very  fubfervient  to  the  pre- 
fervation  of  health,  it  will  be  proper  to  know 
the  fentiments  of  this  ancient  phyfician  upon 
fo  interefting  a  fubject;  efpecially  as  his  di¬ 
rections  will  fuperfede  the  trouble  of  con- 
fulting  others  upon  the  fame  article. 

^  In  lib.  I.  Hipp.  de  morb.  vulg.  comment.  2.  fedl.  25, 
ct  de  difFerent.  pulf.  lib.  4.  cap.  10.  et  ii. 

f  Medicin.  colled,  lib.  10.  cap.  7. 
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Those  who  defire  to  pafs  through  this 
‘‘  tranfitory  life  with  health,  (fays  he),£hould 
bathe  themfelves  frequently  in  cold  water. 

I 

I  can  fcarce  find  words  to  exprefs  the  be- 
nefit  which  people  receive  from  this  prac- 
tice ;  and  even  in  extreme  old  age,  cold 
bathing,  to  fuch  as  have  been  habituated 
‘‘  to  it,  will  render  the  body  firm,  and  the 
“  countenance  lively  ^  will  llrengthen  the 
appetite,  aflifl:  concodlion,  preferve  the 
fenfes  entire ;  and,  in  a  word,  will  give 
vigour  to  the  whole  animal  oeconomyf’ 

I  have  been  told,  continues  our  author, 
that  it  is  a  common  cufi:om  among  the  bar¬ 
barous  nations,  to  dip  their  infants  daily  in 
cold  water  3  but  we  parboil  our  children 
with  warm  ablutions,  perfuaded  thereto  by 
our  nurfes,  becaufe,  forfooth,  the  infants  go 
tofieep  foon  aft^r  the  fatigue  of  being  wafh- 
ed  in  warm  water,  and  reft  pretty  well  in 
the  night  3  but  the  confequence  is,  that  chil¬ 
dren  fodden  in  this  manner,  frequently  fall 
into  convulfions  and  epilepfies,  very  difficult 
to  be  removed. 

X  2 
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'  Our  aliment  fhould  be  thoroughly  digeft- 
ed  and  diftributed,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
ftomach  fhould  be  empty,  and  the  body 
light,  when  we  go  into  the  cold  bath.  We 
fhould  alfo  walk  a  while,  or  ufe  fome  other 
gentle  exercife,  to  give  us  a  moderate  warmth 
and  alacrity  of  fpirit,  immediately  before  we 
enter  ;  but  we  muft  by  no  means  heat  or  fa¬ 
tigue  ourfelves  at  that  time.  The  ears  fhould 
be  clofely  flopped  to  prevent  the  cold  wa¬ 
ter  from  getting  into  them.  When  we  are 
ready,  we  ought  to  plunge  inflan t!y  in  the 
water,  or  have  it  poured  upon  us ;  but  the 
former  is  beft.  Such  as  have  flrength  and 
refolution  to  bear  it,  may  dip  their  whole 
bodies  over  head  a  fecond  or  third  time  un¬ 
der  water ;  but  whether  they  dip  once  or 
oftener,  they  fhould  be  always  exceedingly 
well  dried  and  rubbed  when  they  come  out. 
The  water  fhould  neither  be  of  an  icy  cold- 
nefs,  nor  of  too  remifs  a  degree,  but  ought 
to  be  always  pure  and  bright.  Sea-water  is 
befl,  efpecially  for  the  firfl  trials. 


Some 
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Some  think,  that  thofe  who  are  not  ac- 
cuftomed  to  the  life  of  the  cold  bath,  ought 
not  to  beein  it  before  the  middle  of  fummer : 


but  I  have  feen  many  begin  with  great 
fafety  at  all  times  of  the  year ;  it  is  never- 
thelefs  my  own  opinion,  (fays  our  au¬ 


thor),  that  the  fpring  is  preferable  to  any 


other  feafon  for  the  commencement  of 
this  pradlice.” 


CHAP.  VIIL 


Of  Gale92^ - -a?2d  Juch  of  his  rules  as  were 

hut  fightly  touched  upon  before  his  time. 


LAUDIUS  GALENUS  was  born 


at  Pergamus,  a  city  in  the  Leffer  Afia, 
about  the  year  of  our  Lord  1 3 1 .  He  wrote 
fix  books  concerning  the  prefervation  of 
health,  andfeveral  other  tradls  about  the  qua¬ 
lities  and  nature  of  aliments,  and  the  difference 
of  temperaments  ^  from  all  which  I  fhall  ex- 
trad:  the  mofi:  material  rules,  that  have  not 
been  recommended  by  others  before  him, 


without 
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without  entering  into  his  fcholaftic  difputeSjOr 
unneceflary  digreiSions,  too  frequent  in  his 
writings.  But  let  not  the  fafhionable  pedantry 
of  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  give  us  a 
mean  opinion  of  this  great  man,  whofe  pene¬ 
trating  genius,  extenlive  knowledge,  and  juft 
conceotions  both  of  the  works  and  author  ^ 

i. 

of  nature,  have  been  the  admiration  of  ages. 

He  advifes  his  readers,  for  their  own  fake, 
to  perfift  with  fpirit  and  refolution  in  learn¬ 
ing  and  prailifing  thofe  rules  which  conduce 
to  the  prefervation  of  health  ;  affuring  them, 
for  their  encouragement,  that  by  fo  doing 
they  may  preferve  their  bodies  to  extreme 
old  age,  free  from  all  forts  of  diftempers. 
I  was  born  (continues  he)  with  an  infirm 
conftitution,  and  afflidied  in  my  youth 
with  many  and  fevere  illnelfes ;  but  fincc 

*  Ufum  partiiim  demon ftrando,  ego  conditoris  noftri 
verum  hymnum  compono.  Hoc  autem  omne  invenifle, 
“  quo  padto  omnia  potiffimum  adornarentur,  fummae  fapien- 
tiae  eft  :  efFecifte  autem  omnino  quas  voluit,  virtutis  eft 
invidas  ac  infuperabills.  C^iodque  nihil  fuis  beneficiis  pri- 
**  vatum  efte  voluerit,  id  perfedlilTimasbonitatis  fpecimen  efle 
ftatuo/*  De  ufupart.lib. 3,  cap.  16.  daft*,  i.verf.  vulg. 
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I  arrived  to  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  my 
age,  and  knew  that  there  were  fare  rules 
for  preferving  health,  I  have  obfervcd 
them  fo  carefully,  that  I  have  laboured 
under  no  didemper  fince  that  time,  ex- 
cept  now  and  then  a  fever  for  one  day 
which  my  fatigue,  in  attending  the  lick, 
neceffarily  brought  upon  me.  A  man 
whofe  body  is  clear  from  every  noxious 
humour  that  can  hurt  it,  is  in  no  danger 
of  con  trailing  any  illnefs,  except  from  ex- 
ternal  violence,  or  infeilion.  And  why 
may  not  proper  care  be  taken  to  keep  the 
body  clear  from  all  fuch  noxious  hu- 
mours  ?  ” 

In  order  to  adapt  his  rules  to  perfons  un¬ 
der  all  circumftances,  Galen  divides  mankind 
into  three  general  claffes.  In  the  firft  he 
reckons  thofe  who  are  naturally  found  and 
ftrong,  and  at  liberty,  from  their  affluence, 
to  beftow  what  time  and  care  they  pleafe  on 
their  health.  In  the  fecond,  he  places  fuch 

*  De  fan.  tuend.  lib.  5.  cap.  i. 

as 
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as  are  of  a  delicate  and  infirm  conftitution. 
And  his  third  clafs  contains  thofe  whofe  ne- 
ceffary  occupations,  in  public  or  private 
life,  will  not  permit  them  to  eat,  fleep,  or 
ufe  exercife  at  regular  hours. 


As  to  the  firft,  he  fays,  that  to  preferve 
life  and  health,  as  long  as  is  confiftent  with 
the  lot  of  man,  it  is  neceffary  that  the  origi¬ 
nal  ftamina  fhould  be  good  5  for  fome  are  fo 
crazy,  that  iEfculapius  ^  himfelf  could 
fcarce  prolong  their  lives  to  threefcore.’^ 
This  clafs  he  divides  into  four  periods,  viz, 
infancy,  youth,  manhood,  and  old  age. 
Two  of  thefe  periods,  namely,  infancy  and 
old  age,  had  been  touched  upon  but  flightly 
before  his  time.  But  as  to  youth  and  man¬ 
hood,  (whether  of  robufl  or  tender  conflitu- 
tions),  the  general  rules  eftablifhed  by  Hip¬ 
pocrates  and  others  for  preferving  health, 
are,  for  the  moft  part,  the  fame  which  Ga- 


*  Sunt  enim,  qui  ab  ipfo  oftu  adeo  improfpero  corporis 
Cunt  ftatu,  ut  ne,  fi  -($)fculapium  quidein  ipfum  iis  praefeceris, 
\eirexagefimuni  annum  videant.  De  fan.  tuend.  Hb.  i.  cap. 
j  2.  Thoma  Lin.acro  Anglo  interprete. 
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len  alfo  recommends,  and  therefore  need 
not  be  repeated  here. 

To  be  brief,  there  are  four  articles,  with 
regard  to  the  prefervation  of  health,  which 
Galen  has  cohlidered  more  attentively  than 
any  that  went  before  him,  viz,  i.  Infancy. 
2.  Old  age.  3.  The  difference  of  tempera¬ 
ments.  And,  4.  The  care  neceffary  to  be 
taken  by  thofe  whofe  time  is  not  in  their 
own  power.  I  fhall  therefore  endeavour  to 
give  a  clear  and  fuccind:  view  of  his  precepts 
concerning  thefe  articles,  in  the  order  here 
fet  down. 

I 

Article  I.  Of  Infancy. 

Children  newly  born  fliould,  if  pof- 
fible,  be  fed  with  their  mother’s  milk,  which 
is  much  more  natural  to  them  than  that  of  a 
ftranger.  The  nurfes  diould  give  them  a 
good  deal  of  exercife,  both  in  the  cradle  and 
in  their  arms  \  and  Ihould  be  extremely  dili¬ 
gent  to  find  out  what  makes  the  infants  un- 
eafy  when  they  cry,  and,  by  their  unufual 

Y  agitation/ 
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agitation,  appear  to  be  in  pain,  left  thefe  a- 
gonies  ftiould  throw  them  into  fits,  or  into  a 
fever.  “  I  attended  a  child  (fays  our  au- 
thor)  who  cried  inceffantly ;  whom  nei- 
ther  motion,  mufic,  nor  the  breafts,  could 
pacify  for  one  moment  5  and,  upon  ftridl 
fearch,  found,  that  the  bed  in  which  be  lay, 
his  cloaths,  and  body,  were  all  nafty:  but 
the  inftant  he  was  wafhed^  and  clean 
drefied,  he  fell  into  a  fweet  fleep,  which 
continued  feveral  hours.”  Infants  ought 
to  be  fed  with  milk  only,  until  they  have  cut 
their  fore-teeth,  and  then  accuftomed  by  de¬ 
grees  to  a  more  folid  food,  as  bread  and  o- 
ther  light  forts  of  aliment,  with  which  nur- 
fes  are  well  acquainted.  They  Ihould  alfo 
be  walked  every  morning  with  tepid  water, 
and  then  well  rubbed  and  dried  ^  the  nurfe 
obferving,  for  this  purpofe,  the  time  when 
the  child’s  ftomach  is  empty  after  a  long 
fieep  ;  for  they  do  hurt,  who  wafh  and  rub 
infants  upon  a  full  ftomach.  Galen  finds 
great  fault  and  feems  quite  out  of  humour 

*  De  iknit.  tuend.  lib.  i.  cap,  lo. 
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with  the  northern  cuftom  of  plunging  new¬ 
born  infants  into  cold  water,  and  difdainful- 
ly  fays,  “  that  he  does  not  wTite  for  Ger- 
‘‘  mans,  or  luch  barbarians,  any  more  than 
“  he  would  write  for  bears  and  lions  f  ’  and 
yet  he  recommends,  to  his  polite  Greeks  and 
Romans,  a  more  uncouth  and  painful  prac¬ 
tice,  of  rubbing  their  tender  infants  all  over 
with  fait  in  order  to  render  them  healthy 
and  hardy.  But  time  and  experience  have  e- 
very  where  abolifhed  the  pradice  of  faking^ 
and,  to  the  great  benefit  of  infants,  have,  in 
many  places  and  families,  eftablifhed  the  ufe 
of  the  cold  bath  under  proper  reftridtions  -j-, 
w^hich  may  be  feen  at  the  bottom  of  the  page. 

In 


*  Ergo  recens  natus  infantulns,  cujus  corporis  conftitutio 
omni  nota  vacat,  primum  quidem  fafciis  deiigetur,  led  cor- 
pori  prius  toti  fale  modice  infperfo,  quo  cutis  ejus  denlior 

Ibiidlorque  reddatur.- - Ita  vero  qui  lecundum  naturam 

Hint  infantes,  vel  folo  fale  praeparati  munitique  abunde  fue- 
rint :  quando,  qui  liccorum  myrti  foliorum  aut  aliorum  id 
genus  iufperlione  egent,  iis  plane  vitiofus  ftatus  lit.  De  fan. 
tuend.  lib.  i,  cap.  7. 

-j-  The  cold  bath,  by  Hrengthening  the  folids,  and  promo¬ 
ting  a  free  perfpiration,  gives  livelinefs,  warmth,  and  vigour 
to  infants,  highly  conducive  to  prevent  rickets,  broken  bel¬ 
lies,  fcrophulous  diforders,  and  coughs,  to  which  they  areex- 

y  3  trenicly 
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Injuftice,  however,  to  our  author,  I  muft 
take  notice,  that  he  is  rarely  guilty  of  any 
miftake  in  practice ;  and  tho’  his  theory  has 
been  much  mended  in  after  ages,  yet  his 
pradticafobfervations  are  to  this  day  very  va- 

tremely  obnoxious  in  fome  countries.  And  nature  feems  to 
have  pointed  out  this  remedy,  both  to  the  ancient  and  new 
world.  Virgil  informs  us,  that  it  was  a  cuiiom  in  Italy, 
long  before  the  Roman  times,  to  dip  their  new-born  infants 
m  the  coldeft  llreams. 

Durum  a  llirpe  genus.  Natos  ad  flumlna  primum 
Deferimus,  fievoque  gelu  duramus  et  undis. 

ABn.  lib.  9.  lin.  603. 

And  Sir  William  Pen,  in  his  letter  to  Dr  Bainard,  (hilt, 
of  cold  bath,  part  2.  pag.  291.),  has  the  following  words. 
“  I  am  alTured,  that  the  American  Indians  walh  their  young 
infants  in  cold  llreams,  as  foon  as  born,  in  all  feafons  of 
the  year.” 

With  regard  to  infants  of  a  ftrong  conflitution,  there  can 
be  no  objection  to  the  ufe  of  cold  bathing,  efpecially  if  (to 
avoid  a  fudden  tranhtion  from  the  warmth  in  which  the  fce- 
tus  was  formed  to  an  oppofite  extreme)  parents  would  d^fer 
it  to  the  next  fummer  after  the  child  is  born.  But  to  guard 
againlt  any  poUibility  of  danger  to  the  infant  from  this  dai¬ 
ly  and  quick  immerlion  of  the  whole  body,  let  the  nurfeob- 
ferve  whether  he  becomes  warm  and  lively  immediately  up¬ 
on  his  being  taken  out  of  the  water,  or  foon  after  he  is  rub¬ 
bed  dry  and  dreffed  5  iffo,  the  cold  water  will  undoubtedly 
prove  of  fervice  to  him  :  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  child 
becomes  chilly  and  pale,  and  efpecially  if  any  of  his  limbs 
Ihould  be  contracted  or  benumbed  with  the  cold,  and  conti¬ 
nue  fo  for  fome  time  after  he  is  rubbed  dry  and  drelled,  the 
ufe  of  the  bath  mult  be  intermitted  for  a,  few  days,  and 
tried  again  when  the  child  is  brillter  ;  or,  in  cafe  the  fime 
fvmptoms  lliould  return,  it  mult  be  quite  laid  afide. 

luable. 
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iuable.  He  proceeds  in  his  diredlions,  and 
lays,  great  care  fhovild  be  taken  of  the 
iiurfe’s  diet,  exercife,  and  deep,  that  fo  her 
milk  may  be  good.  That  milk  is  good 
which  is  perfedlly  fweet,  white,  and  of  a 
due  confidence,  neither  too  thick,  nor  too 
thin  ^  but  bad  milk  is  fomewhat  bitter  or 
fait,  of  an  improper  confidence  and  colour, 
and  of  a  difagreeable  odour.  The  nurfe 
mud  not  go  near  her  hufband  while  die 
gives  fuck,  and  fhould  immediately  be  dif- 
mided  if  die  is  with  child.  Infants  fhould 
not  tade  wine,  becaufe  it  heats  the  body, 
and  hurts  the  head ;  beddes,  they  do  not 
want  any,  and  therefore  feel  not  the  bene^ 
fit,  but  only  the  hurt  it  does. 

A  PURE  air  is  alfo  necefiary  for  children, 
not  fuch  as  is  permitted  to  dagnate  in  a  clofe 
room  y  nor  fuch  as  is  loaded  with  the  deams 
of  danding  waters,  the  filth  of  great  cities 
with  exhalations  from  dead  animals,  or  rot- 
:  ten  herbage.  The  fame  method  of  living 
;  may  be  obferved  in  the  fecond  feptennial 
I  period,  as  in  the  latter  part  of  thefird; 

with 
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v/ith  this  farther  care,  that  the  child  be 
then  taught  to  ufe  moderate  exercife,  but 
not  too  violent,  left  it  fhould  ftint  ^  his 
growth.  That  is  alfo  the  proper  feafon  to 
form  his  mind  rightly,  by  teaching  him  the 
rudiments  of  ufeful  knowledge,  and  by  ha¬ 
bituating  him  to  that  modefty,  and  obe¬ 
dience,  which  will  afterwards  contribute 
greatly  to  the  prefervation  of  his  health. 

Art.  IL  Of  Old  Age. 

Old  age,  w^hich  may  be  called  a  natural 
diftemper,  or  a  middle  ftate  between  health 
and  ficknefs,  is  commonly  dry  and  cold  :  for 
tho’  the  eyes,  nofe,  and  mouth,  often  run 
with  water ;  and  tho’  a  cough  and  fpitting 
generally  attend  old  people ;  yet  thefe  are  all 
cxcrementitious  humours,  and  not  a  nourifh- 
ing ufeful  moifture.  This  coldnefs  anddrinefs 
ihould  be  relieved  with  a  little  wine,  and 
inch  food  as  is  proper  to  moifien  and  warm 
them.  Chafing  alfo,  or  rubbing  with  the 

*  This  opinion  requires  farther  confirmation  from  expe¬ 
rience. 
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riefli-brufh,  Is  good  for  them,  as  it  increafe^ 
the  motion  of  the  blood,  excites  a  gentle 
heat,  and  thereby  helps  to  diftribute  an  equal 
nourifhment  to  all  parts  of  the  body.  After 
rubbing,  it  will  be  convenient  for  them  to 
walk  or  ride  In  fome  vehicle,  but  not  fo  far 
to  fatigue  themfelves  with  either  ;  for  too 
much  exercife  makes  them  meagre,  whereas 
moderate  exercife  keeps  up  their  flefh.  ’  It  is 
a  rule  not  to  be  negleded.  That  old  perfons 
fhould  perfift  in  the  ufe  of  fuch  exercifes 
as  they  have  been  moft  accuftomed  to  ^  for 
thefe  are  not  only  lefs  fatiguing,  but  alfo 
more  entertaining  and  agreeable  to  them. 
Nor  is  it  fafe  for  them  abruptly  to  fubftitute  a 
new  exercife  in  the  place  of  an  old  one  3  for 
experience  has  taught  us,  that  much  walking 
has  been  hurtful  to  thofe  who  could  bear 
riding  ^  extremely  well :  and  if  any  part  of 
our  body  fhould  happen  to  be  more  infirm 
than  the  reft,  great  care  is  to  be  taken  that 
our  exercife  do  not  overfatigue  the  weak  part  j 


*  He  means  riding  In  a  chariot,  and  not  on  horfeback. 

but 


but  let  it  be  fo  contrived,  that  the  ftronger 
parts  lhall  have  motion  enough,  and  the 
weaker  parts  fhall  receive  no  damage.  If, 
for  inftance,  a  man  is  fubjedt  to  a  giddinefs, 
he  ought  not  to  ufe  any  exercife  in  which 
he  muft  bend  his  head  often,  or  turn  round; 
but  rather  chufe  to  walk  gently  forward,  or 
ride  in  fome  eafy  vehicle,  without  fatiguing 
himfelf.  Or  if  a  man’s  legs  be  weak,  ri¬ 
ding  in  a  chariot  will  do  him  much  more 
fervice  than  walking. 

w. 

Old  people  fhould  avoid  every  fort  of 
food  that  produces  thick  and  gluey  juices, 
as  unfermented  bread,  cheefe,  pork,  beef, 
eels,  and  oyfters ;  and  likewife  every  thing 
that  is  hard  to  digeft.  Their  bread  fhould 
be  mixed  with  a  due  proportion  of  fait,  and 
yeft  or  leaven ;  fliould  be  well  kneaded;  and 
thoroughly  baked ;  otherwife  it  will  occafion 
obftrudlions  in  the  liver,  fpleen,  and  kidneys. 

In  cafe  an  old  man  fliould  continue  two 
whole  days  coflive,  he  ought  on  the  third  to 

take  fome  very  gentle  thing  to  open  his  bo- 
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dy,  fuch  as  he  knows  by  experience  to  an- 
fwer  that  purpofe ;  nor  fliould  he  continue 
the  fame  opening  food  or  medicine  always, 
but  change  it  now  and  then  for  fomewhat 
elfe,  left,  by  becoming  habitual,  it  fhould 
lofe  its  effed:. 

He  fhould  alfo  indulge  himfelf  in  fleeping 
as  long  as  will  be  fufScient  to  cherifti  and  re- 
frefh  him. 

Antioch  us  the  phyfician,  when  he 
was  above  fourfcore  years  old,  walked 
from  his  houfe  three  ftadia  ^  to  the  fo- 
rum,  where  the  principal  citizens  of 
Rome  met  every  day,  and  in  his  road  vi~ 
lited  fuch  patients  as  lay  near  him.  If  he 
had  farther  to  go,  he  took  a  chair  'f,  or 
“  fome  other  vehicle.  He  had  a  fmall  room 
in  his  houfe,  warmed  with  a  ftovein  win- 
ter,  and  temperate  in  fummer,  in  which 
his  body  was  well  chafed  and  rubbed,  af- 
ter  going  to  ftool  every  morning.  In  the 

^  Near  half  a  mile.  De  fanit.  tuend.  lib.  cap. /j. 
Partim  geftatusin  fella,  partim  vehiculo  vehebatur.  Ibid. 
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forum,  about  nine  or  ten  o’clock,  he  eat 
fome  bread  and  boiled  honey,  and  ftayed 
there  talking  or  reading:  to  twelve.  He 

o  o 

then  ufed  fome  gentle  exercife  before  din- 
ner,  which  was  very  moderate,  beginning 
always  with  fomething  that  was  opening. 
His  fupper  was  either  fome  light  fpoon- 
meat,  or  a  fowl  with  the  broth  in  which 
it  was  boiled.  And  thus  he  lived,  with 
all  his  fenfes  perfecfb,  and  all  his  limbs 
found,  to  extreme  old  age. 

Telephus  the  grammarian  lived  to  al- 
moil:  an  hundred  years.  His  breakfaft 
was  pure  honey  from  the  comb,  mixed 
with  gruel.  He  dined  always  on  fallad, 
or  fome  fifh  or  fowl ;  and  for  fupper  he 
only  eat  a  little  bread,  with  a  glafs  of  wine 
and  water.” 

An  old  man’s  own  experience  muft  de-^ 
termine,  whether  a  milk-diet  be  proper  for 
him  or  not,  fince  it  is  furpriling  to  fee  what 
different  eftefts  it  has  on  different  conftitu- 
fens,  I  knew  a  hufbandman  (fays  Ga- 

len) 
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ien)  above  an  hundred  years  old,  whole 
principal  food  was  goats  milk,  with  which 
he  mixed  fometimes  bread,  andfometimes 
honey ;  and  now  and  then  he  eat  it  boil- 
ed  with  tops  of  thyme.  A  neighbour  of  his, 
“  imagining  that  milk  was  the  caufe  of  the 
old  man’s  long  life,  would  try  it  in  imita- 
“  tion  of  him  3  but  could  never  bear  it  in  any 
’  form ;  for  it  lay  heavy  on  his  ftomach, 
and  foon  raifed  a  fwelling  in  his  left  fide* 
Another  making  the  fame  experiment, 
found  milk  agree  with  him  perfedlly  well, 
till  after  the  feventh  day  of  trial,  when  he 
felt  a  hard  tumour  in  his  right  fide,  which 
occafioned  a  tenhon,  with  fpafms,  quite  up 
‘‘  to  his  throat.  I  have  alfo  known  fome, 
“  who,  from  along  ufe  of  milk,  had  contrad-* 
“  ed  a  ftone  in  the  kidneys,  and  fome  who 
“  loft  their  teeth,  while  others  have  lived  up-* 
on  it  many  years  in  good  health.”  The 
benefits  which  arife  from  milk  to  thofe  with 
whom  it  agrees,  are,  to  keep  the  body  gen¬ 
tly  open  ;  to  produce  fweet  juices  5  and  good 
flefh  ^  efpecially  when  the  milk  com.es  from 

Z  2 
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a  pafture  full  of  mild  and  wholefome  herbs  ^ 
for  the  milk  cannot  be  good,  where  the 
herbs  are  too  acrid,  too  acid,  or  too  aftrin- 
gent.  The  animal  alfo  which  gives  the  milk, 
fhould  be  quite  healthy,  and  in  the  flower  of 
her  age.  And  I  fhould  advife people  to  drink 
aflTes  milk  and  goats  milk  alternately  3  be- 
caufe  goats  milk  is  the  moil  nourifliing,  and 
afles  milk,  being  thinner,  is  eafiefl:  of  digellion. 

That  wine  is  befl:  for  old  people  which 
is  ifrong  and  diuretic.  It  fliould  be  firong, 
in  order  to  diiFufe  a  proper  heat  over  their 
cold  limbs  3  and  diuretic,  to  carry  off*  any 
fuperfluous  ferofities,  which,  by  remaining  in 
the  body,  might  become  injurious  to  their 
health.  They  fliould  therefore  chufe  their 
wine  of  a  light  thin  body,  becaufe  fuch  is 
commonly  diuretic  3  and  of  a  pale  or  yellow 
colour,  becaufe  fuch  is  the  flrongefl:  3  but 
they  fliould, abflain  from  thick,  black,  or  a- 
ftringent  wines,  becaufe  they  are  apt  to  caufc 
obftruftions  in  the  bowels.  Nor  indeed  is 
tweet  wine  good  for  old  men,  unlefs  they  are 

very 
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very  lean,  and,  upon  that  account,  require 
rich  wines  to  nourifh  them  5  but  then  they 
fhould  be  of  the  generous,  pale,  or  yellow 
kind. 

Art.  hi.  Of  different  Te  MPERAMENTS, 

Complexions,  and  Constitutions. 

We  may  reckon  nine  different  tempera¬ 
ments  of  the  human  body  ^  of  which  four 
are  fimple,  the  hot,  the  cold,  the  moift,  and 
the  dry ;  four  mixed,  the  hot  and  moift,  the 
hot  and  dry,  the  cold  and  moift,  the  cold 
and  dry ;  and  one  which  keeps  a  medium 
between  all  extremes,  and  may  therefore  be 
called  the  good  or  healthy  temperament.  The 
limple  temperaments  are  eafily  known  by  the 
fight  and  touch.  Among  the  mixed  or  com^ 
pound,  thofe  which  deferve  the  greateft  re¬ 
gard  in  pradice,  and  are  moft  eafily  diftin- 
guifhed  by  their  refpedive  marks,  are,  the 
hot  and  dry,  and  the  cold  and  moift.  Thefe 
being  diredly  oppofite  in  their  natures,  re¬ 
quire  each  a  very  different  management. 

The  moft  common  marks  of  a  hot  and 

dry 
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dry  temperament  are,  large  turgid  veins ; 
a  ftrong  pulfe  5  a  broad  breaft  and  fhoul- 

ders  s  a  robuft,  mufcular,  well-proportioned 

> 

body  and  limbs ;  black,  thick,  curling  hair  ; 
and  a  rough,  brown,  hairy  Ikin. 

On  the  contrary,  a  foft,  white,  fmooth 
fkin ;  fair  hair  5  a  narrow  cheft;  fmall  veins; 
a  delicate  body,  generally  plump ;  weak,  ill- 
fliaped  limbs ;  and  a  feeble  pulfe  ;  denote  a 
cold  and  moift  complexion. 

As  we  daily  obferve  mens  temperaments 
differ  fo  widely,  that  what  does  good  to  one 
frequently  does  hurt  to  another,  it  is  afto- 
nifhing  that  any  phylician  fhould  attempt  to 
prefcribe  rules  for  health,  without  taking  no¬ 
tice  of  this  difference  ;  for  as  one  fhoe  will 
not  fit  every  foot,  fo  neither  will  the  fame 
manner  of  living  agree  with  all  men.  Nor 
can  we  pronounce  univerfally  of  any  aliment, 
that  it  is  wholefomeor  unwholefome,  becaufe 
what  agrees  well  with  one  has  been  known 
to  make  another  lick.  Two  of  my  ac- 
quaintance  (continues  he)  had  a  warm  dif- 
pute  about  honey ;  one  maintained,  that  it 
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was  unwholefome,  the  other  affirmed  the 
“  contrary,  and  both  pleaded  experience, 
without  conhdering  their  refpedlive  tem- 
“  peraments ,  the  one  being  a  phlegmatic 
I  old  man,  who  lived  afedentary  life,  with 
;  whom  honey  mull  agree,  as  it  is  of  a 
warming  penetrating  nature  5  the  other  a 
young  man,  about  thirty,  of  a  hot  bilious 
temperament,  to  whom  confequently  ho» 
ney  mull  be  hurtful/' 

Some  recommend  exercife  promifcuoully 
for  every  perfon ;  others  pretend  that  reft 
does  as  well.  Some  prefcribe  wine,  others 
water  5  but  experience  teaches  us,  that  the 
fame  thing  has  often  contrary  effeils  on  dif¬ 
ferent  perfons.  I  knew  fome  men,  who,  if 
they  abllained  three  days  from  labour,  were 
fare  to  be  ill;  others  I  was  acquainted  with, 
who  enjoyed  a  good  ftate  of  health,  tho* 
they  ufed  little  or  no  exercife.  Primigenes 
of  Mitylene  was  obliged  to  go  into  a  warm 
bath  every  day,  otherwife  he  was  feized  with 
“  a  fever/'  Effeitswe  learn  from  experience, 

but 
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but  the  caufe  of  thofe  effeils  we  learn  from 
reafon  and  refledlion.  Why  did  Primigenes 
require  fuch  frequent  bathing  ?  ‘‘I  found, 
by  the  burning  heat  of  his  body,  by  his 
ftudious  life,  and  by  his  never  fweating, 
that  he  wanted  a  free  perfpiration ;  but  his 
fkin  being  thick  and  hard,  and  flopping 
this  perfpiration,  he  required  a  warm  bath 
to  mollify  his  fkin,  and  open  his  pores.  I 
knew  another  whofe  temperament  was  e- 
qually  hot,  but  did  not  require  bathing  fo 
frequently; becaufe, byhistradeof walking 
“  much  about  the  city  to  buy  and  fell  feve^ 
ral  things,  and  by  being  of  a  quarrelfome 
difpofition,  and  fighting  frequently,  he 
kept  himfeif,  for  the  moft  part,  in  a  fweat, 
which  prevented  a  fever.  Athirdperfon 
of  a  hot  and  dry  conflitution,  I  was  obli- 
ged  to  reftrain  from  exercife,  becaufe  he 
ufed  it  to  excefs ;  and  herein  I  followed 
the  rule  of  Hippocrates,  who  fays,  that 
hot  temperaments  fhould  rather  indulge 
reft  than  ufe  too  much  exercife.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  have  reftored  health  to  fe- 

5^  veral 
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veral  perfons  of  a  cold  temperament,  by 
roufiiig  them  from  a  lazy  life,  and  by 
perfuading  them  to  labour.’’  It  is  plain 
therefore  that  different  degrees  of  exercife  and 
different  forts  of  food  are  necelfaiy  to  dif¬ 
ferent  complexions.  Thofe  refpeilive  diffe¬ 
rences  are,  indeed,  to  be  inveftigated  by  the 
underflanding,  but  experience  muft  always 
1  confirm  our  reafoning. 

V 

It  mufl  be  farther  obferved,  that  befides 
prefcribing  a  warm  bath,  and  the  mofl  gentle 
exercife  to  hot  and  dry  temperaments,  it  is 
alfo  neceffary  that  their  food  fhould  produce 
fwcet  juices  without  any  acrimony ;  that  wa- 
•  ter  fhould  be  their  principal  drink ;  that  they 
'  fhould  avoid  anger ;  too  much  ftudy ;  and 
the  fcorching  heat  of  the  fun.  And  as  the 
!  heat  of  a  temperament  commonly  proceeds 
;  from  a  redundancy  of  bile,  we  fhould  dili- 
1  gently  inquire  whether  this  bile  is  apt  to  go 
off  by  ftool  ?  If  it  does,  we  need  not  be  very 
jfollicitous  about  the  confequences  of  it,  for 
Inature  will  do  her  own  work  ;  but  if  it  re^ 
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turns  upwards,  it  muft  be  evacuated  by  a 
ty  gentle  puke. 

All  the  phyficians  and  philofopbers  who 
have  treated  on  the  elements  of  the  body 
with  any  accuracy,  have  condemned  the  dry 
temperament,  as  being  of  itfelf  a  fort  of  old 
age,  and  have  praifed  the  moift  as  the  fittefl: 
to  prolong  life,  and  preferve  health  and  vi¬ 
gour  to  extreme  old  age,  A  moift  tempera¬ 
ment  is  indeed  inconvenient  in  infancy>  but 
afterward  becomes  the  moft  healthful  of  all 
the  temperaments  that  run  into  any  excefs. 
Thofe  therefore  who  prefide  over  health, 
Ihould  guard  againft  fuch  things  as  dry  and 
Wafte  the  body  too  much,  but  ftill  without 
running  into  the  contrary  extreme ;  and  this 
juft  medium  is  preferved  by  a  prudent  ufe  of 
exercife  and  bathing,  by  keeping  the  natural 

If. 

evacuations  within  their  proper  bounds ;  and 
efpecially  by  fuch  food  as  will  fupply 'good 
juices,  and  by  a  moderate  ufe  of  wine. 


Art.  IV- 
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Art.  IV.  Of  thofe  whofe  Time  is  not  ii| 

their  own  Power. 

To  ftatefmen,  and  ftudents,  ^^^hofe  em*=i 
ployments  engrofs  too  much  of  their  time| 
Galen  prefcribes  the  three  following  rules , 
Firft,  that  after  any  extraordinary,  atten-^ 
dance  or  meditation,  they  fhould  live  more 
abflemioufly  than  ufual ;  and  affirms  of  him- 
;  felf,  that  when  at  apy  time  he  was  fatigued 
and  fpent  with  bufinefs,  he  chofe  the  mbft 
fimple  food  he  could  think  of,  w^hich  was 
commonly  bread  alone  And  tho’  he 
does  not  propofe  this  rigorous  abftinence  as  a 
model  for  others,  yet  he  infills  upon  it,  that 
after  great  fatigue,  people’s  food  Ihould  be 
light  and  of  eafy  digehion.  His  fecond  rule 
is,  that  their  common  diet  Ihould  be  plaiit 
and  fimple,  and  fuch  as  they  can  eafily  dh 
geft.  And  his  third  rule  diredis  them  to  fet 
:  apart  fome  portion  of  their  time  for  exercife 
every  day,^  (whatever  their  engagements  may 
be)  or  if  that  be  impofiible,’  to  lofe-  a  little 
i  blood  fometimes  to  prevent  a  plethora,  and 
:  to  take  now  and  then  fome  gentle  phyfic  to 

purge 
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purge  their  bowels  from  the  corrupted  hii- 
"mours  accumulated  there  by  indigeftion, 
wichoiit  which  precautions^  they  muft  of  ne- 
ceffity  fall  into  bad  diftempers.  He  alfo  ad- 
vifes  fuch  inferior  fervants  as  are  tied  down 
to  a  fedentary  inadtive  life,  to  take  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  feftival  days  to  relieve  their 
bowels  from  corrupted  humours  by  gentle 
purging.  But  alas  !  adds  he,  fo  great  is  the 
intemperance  of  the  vulgar,  that  inftead  of 
employing  thofe  idle  days  in  procuring  health 
or  any  other  good  to  themfelves,  they,  on 
the  contrary,  indulge  their  appetites  to  the 
utmoft,  whenever  they  have  any  opportunity 
of  doing  it,  and  thereby  accumulate  bad  hu¬ 
mours,  which  afterward  break  out  in  rlieu- 
■  ■  . 

matifm,  gravel,  or  fome  other  diftemper, 
which  afflidts  them  for  the  remaining  part  of 
their  lives. 

I  SHALL  conclude  Galen’s  precepts  con¬ 
cerning  health,  with  the  following  excellent 
advice  which  he  gives  to  his  readers :  I 

befeech  all  perfons,  fays  he,  who  (hall  read 
this  treatife,,  not  to  degrade  themfelves  to 
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i  “  a  level  with  the  brutes,  or  the  rabble,  by 
“  gratifying  their  floth;  or  by  eating  and 
“  drinking  promifcuoufly  whatever  pleafes 
their  palates  ;•  or  by  indulging  their  appey 
“  tites  of  every*  kind.  But  whether  they 
“  underftand  phyfic  or  not,  let  them  con- 

-^1.  f  ..  A 

I  fult  their  reafon,  and  obferve  >vhat  agrees, 
and  what  difagrees  with  them,  .that,  like 

'  •  -  .  j 

wife  men,  they  -may  adhere  to  the  ,ufe  ot 
fuch  things  as  conduce  to,  their  health, 

I  and  forbear  every  thing  which,  by  their 
“  own  experience,  they  find^to.do  them 
hurt ;  and  let  them  be  affured,  that  by  a 
diligent  obfervation.  and  pradtice  of  this 
rule,  they  may  enjoy  a  good  lhare  of 
health,  and  feldom  ftand  in  need  ofphy- 
fic  or  phyficians.’^ 


Of  Porphyry^  andjhofe'whocon^mn  the  uf  of 

Porphyry'  of  Tyre,'  who  lived  about  the 
middle  of'  the  third  century,  and  was 
a  favourite '  ^Difciple  of  Plotinus  the  Plat o^ 

nift,  endeavours,  in  his  celebrated  book  cou’- 
cerning  dSflifience  from  animal  food^  to  revive 

the  primeval  fiUiplicity  of  diet ;  and  exclaims 
violently  agairift  the  ufe  of  flelh  meat,  ' 

•  .  •  ■  ^  i  -  -  V  -  **- 

V  r  <  *  . 

He  addrefles^  his  book  to  Firmus  Caftri- 
cius,  who  had  relinquiihed  the  Pythagorean 
abftinence,  and  tells  him,  You  owned, 
when  you  lived  among  us,  that  a  vege- 
table  diet  was  preferable  to  animal  food, 
both  for  preferving  health,  and  for  facili- 
rating  the  ftudy  of  philofophy  ^  and  now 
flnce  you  have  eat  flefli,  your  own  expe- 
rience  muft  convince  you,  that  what  you 
then  confefled  w^as  true.’^  It  was  not 
from  thofe  who  lived  on  vegetables,  that 

robbers 
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Vobbers  *  or  murtherers,  fycophants  6r  ty- 
rants,  have  proceeded,  but  from  flefh  eaters* 
The  neCefTaries  of  life  are  few,  fays  he,  and 
eafily  acquired,  without  violating  jufticc,  li¬ 
berty,  health,  or  peace  of  mind  ;  whereas 
luxury  obliges  thofe  vulgar  fouls,  who  take 
delight  in  it,  to  covet  riches,  to  give  up  their 
liberty,  to  fell  juftice,  to  mifpend  their  time, 
to  ruin  their  health,  and  to  renounce  the  joy 

\ 

of  an  upright  confcieilce,  In  order  to  re^ 
cover  our  health,  and  remove  diftempers, 
do  we  not  patiently  fubmit  to  incifions, 
j  to  caufticks,  and  to  naufeous  potions,  be- 
fides  rewarding  thofe  who  prefcribe  them  : 
And  fhall  we  give  ourfelves  no  trouble  to 
remove  diftempers  from  our  minds  which 
5^  are  immortal 

He  takes  great  pains  to  perfwade  men  of 
the  truth  of  the  two  following  propofitions 
Firfty  That  a  conquefl  over  the  appetites  and 
paffions  will  greatly  contribute  to  preferve 

^  This  is  an  affertion  at  random,  without  any  proof^  nor 
indeed  is  it  poflible  to  prove  it. 


health. 


health,  and  to  remove  diftempcrs.  Stcondl% 
.That  a  fimple  vegetable  food  being  eafily 
.procured,  and  .eafily  digefted,  is  a  mighty 
•help  toward  obtaining  this  conqueft  over  our- 

Tdves.  r 

>’  * 

,  To  prove  the  firft  propofition,  he  appeals 

to  experience,  and  aflerts,  that  fom.e  of  hk 

own  companions,  who  had  been  tormented 

with  the  gout  ^  in  their  feet  and  hands  to 

fuch  a  degree,  that  they  were  under  a  necef- 

fity  of  hemg  carried  about  from  place  to 

place  for  eight  years  fucceffively,  were  per- 

fedly^  cured  by  difengaging  themfelves  from 

the  care  of  amaffing  riches  ;  and  by  turning 

their  thoughts  to  fpiritual  objects ;  fo  that 

together  with  their  anxiety  for  wealth,  then* 

bodily  diftempers  foon  left  them.  In  con- 
• .  ^ 

-firmation  of  the  fecond  propofition  he  ar- 

r  - 

'gues  in  the  following  manner :  Give  me 

.  t 

*  IF' his  companions  had  brought  the  goijt  upon  themfelvCg 
by  high  and  riotous  living,  (which  is  very  probable)  a  low,  ve. 
getable,  milky  diet,  perfifted  in,  might  be  of  fervice  to  them  ; 

.  whicK  is.rjo  proof,  that  a  total  abllinence  from  animal  food  is 
either  necelTary  or  expedient  to  ;^rcvent  diftempers.  •  ••  • 
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a  man  who  confiders  ferioufly,  what  he 
is,  whence  he  came,  and  whither  he 
mnft  go  ;  and  from  thefe  confiderations, 
""  refolves  not  to  be  led  aftray,  or  govern- 
ed  by  his  paffions.  And  let  fuch  a  man 
tell  me  whether  a  rich  animal  diet  is 
more  eafily  procured,  or  incites  lefs  to 
irregular  paffions  and  appetites,  than  a 
lio;ht  veo;etable  diet  ?  But  if  neither  he^ 
‘‘  nor  a  phyfician,  nor,  indeed,  any  reafo- 
nable  man  whatfoever,  dares  to  affirm 
this ;  why  do  we  opprefs  ourfelves  with 
animal  food?  And  why  do  we  not,  to- 
gether  with  luxury  and  fleffi  meat, 
throw  off  the  incumbrances  and  fnares 
“  which  attend  them.’’ 

Th  u  s  declaims  the  philofopher  Porphy¬ 
ry,  who  might  and  ought  to  have  inform¬ 
ed  himfelf  better,  by  reading  Galenas  trea- 
tife  on  the  nature  of  aliments,  which  would 
have  eafily  convinced  him  that  a  mixture 
of  animal  food  wdth  the  vegetable  kind,  is 
more  proper  for  the  healthy,  more  ftrength- 
ening  for  the  infirm,  and  more  eafilv  di- 

B  b  gefted 

4.^  y 
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gelled,  than  a  Ample  diet  of  vegetables 
only.  And,  indeed,  all  that  our  philofd- 
pher  has  advanced  on  this  head,  favours 
more  of  the  rant  of  an  enthufiaft,  or  the 
mortification  of  a  hermit,  than  of  phyfical 
knowledge,  or  juft  reafoning ;  and  yet 
there  have  been  multitudes  of  the  fame  o- 
pinion  with  him. 

The  ridiculous  notion  of  the  tranfmi- 
gration  of  fouls,  and  fome  other  unaccoun¬ 
table  fancies,  have  induced  feveral  fefts  of 
jDliilofopliers,  and  their  admirers,  to  abftain 
from  animal  food,  as  far  back  as  Pythago¬ 
ras,  and  down  *  to  this  day. 

The  grave  Plutarch  has  written  two  dif- 
courfes  in  favour  of  this  abftinence,  tho’  it 
is  matter  of  fa6t  that  he  himfelf  eat  flelli, 
like  other  people.  But  as  it  would  be  of 

*  All  the  Pagans  in  the  Eaft  Indies  hold  the  tranfmigra- 
tion  of  fouls.  Tho’  they  all  profefs  one  religion,  yet  they 
are  divided  into  eighty-four  fedis  or  tribes,  each  of  which 
<<  has  its  peculiar  rites.  The  firft  and  principal  tribe  is  that 
of  the  Brachmans,  which  is  divided  into  ten  feveral  feds  : 
The  firft  five  feed  on  herbs  and  grain,  without  ever  eating 
any  thing  that  has  life;  in  which  they  are  imitated  by  the 
whole  tribe  of  the  Banians  See  dodor  John  Francis 
Genielii’s  voyage. 
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little  ufe  toward  the  prefervation  of  health, 
to  give  a  long  hiftorical  detail  of  what  has 
been  advanced  upon  this  head,  I  fhall  only 
take  notice  of  our  learned  countryman  doc¬ 
tor  Cheyne,  who  in  fome  meafure  adopted 
the  fame  notions,  and  blended  them  with  * 
his  rules  of  health.  To  underfland  the 
latter  writings  of  this  ingenious  and  wlmifi- 
cal  author,  we  mull  carefully  diftinguifh 
the  Mystic  from  the  Physician.  In 
his  myllical  charadler,  he  thus  declaims : 

I  am  *  almoft  convinced  that  the  fiefh 
of  animals  was  not  intended,  in  the  ori- 
ginal  defign  of  the  creator,  for  food  to 
the  human  race,  but  only  permitted  as 
a  curfe  or  punifhment,  to  let  them  feel 
the  natural  effeds  of  their  concupifcence^ 
by  painful  diftempers,  which  fliould  give 
them  a  diflike  to  the  lull  that  produced 
thefe  pains,  and  make  them  return  to 
the  love  of  virtue  and  of  God.’^  : 

*  Difcourfc  2.  pag:  54^  55.  I  (horten  his  declamatioB. 
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% 

But  when  in  his  charader  of  a  phyfir 
dan  he  inquires  into  fads,  and  calmly  con- 
fiders  the  reafons  alledged  for  giving  the 
preference  to  vegetable  aliment  in  general, 
this  confideration  flaggers  him ;  and  he  is 
forced  to  acknowledge,  that  ^  fever al 
forts  of  vegetables,  and  fubflances  pre- 
pared  from  them,  as  onions,  rnuflard, 
nuts,  pickles,  fpices,  aromatics,  and  er 
fpeciaily  fermented  liquors,  are  more  in- 
flaming,  and  deleterious  than  fome  mild 
animal  fubflances.’^ 

If,  therefore,  animals  were  not  origk 
nally  intended  for  human  food,  and  yet 
there  are  fome  vegetables  in  common  ufe 
more  pampering  and  inflaming  in  their 
ture  than  feveral  animal  fubflances,  how 
fliall  we  moderate  the  difference  between 
thefe  oppofite  opinions,  and  reconcile  the 
Myjiic  with  the  Phyfician  ? 

The  experienced  Phyfician  prevails  at  lafl 
over  the  enthufiajlic  Philofopher  to  abate  of 

f  Difcourfe  2.  pag.  75. 

his 
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his  rigour,  and  to  accommodate  differen¬ 
ces,  by  the  following  friendly  compromife  s 
viz.  That  for  bodily  *  ftrength,  animal 
food,  and  fermented  liquors  arefitteft,  if 
moderately  ufed ;  but  for  intellectual  ex- 
ercifes,  vegetable  food,  and  unfermented 
liquors  feem  appropriated ;  and  that 
confequently  the  beft  way  to  fecure 
the  golden  mediocrity  between  bodily 
ftrength  and  fpiritual  vigour,  is  for  the 
healthy  to  confine  themfelves  to  about  2, 
pound,  or  at  leaft  half  a  pound  of  ani- 
mal  food,  and  a  pint,  at  leaft  half  a 
pint  of  fermented  liquors  daily;  but 
for  the  valetudinary  and  ftudious  to  fink 
below  this  medium  in  both  thefe,  till 
by  experience  and  obfervation  they  find 
what  quantity  of  either  they  are  eafieft 
under ;  and  to  flick  to  that,  fhould  it  be 
even  to  defcend  totally  into  vegetables, 
milk  and  unfermented  liquors/’ 

But  notwithftanding  the  fmgularities 
of  this  learned  writer,  we  find,  among  his 

^  Difcourfc  2,  pag.  88, 

aphorifms 
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aphorifms  relating  to  health,  fome  which 
deferve  our  attention,  and  have  not  hi¬ 
therto  been  mentioned  :  Of  thefe  the  four 
following  are  the  principal. 

1.  He  that  would  *  be  foon  well,  mull 
be  long  fick,  that  is,  treat  himfelf  as  a  va¬ 
letudinarian  in  mofl:  things.  Aph.  8. 

2.  Ri D I N G  on  horfeback  is  the  bell  exer- 
cife  to  recover  loft  health ;  and  walking, 
the  beft  to  preferve  good  health.  Aph.  25, 


3.  Good  hours  will  be  always  a  moft 
beneficial  means  to  preferve  health  and  fpi- 
rits  ;  to  go  to  bed  by  ten,  and  rife  by  fix. 
Aph.  30. 


4.  Vomits  often  and  properly  repeat¬ 
ed,  are  the  foie  univerfal  antidote  and  pa¬ 
nacea  of  Britain  ;  an  ailing  perfon  cannot 
repeat  them  too  often,  (provided  his  con- 
ftitution  can  bear  them)  and  they  will  al¬ 
ways  prove  beneficial  and  falutary  f . 

^  Pra£t.  efTay  on  the  regim.  of  diet.  pag.  6o.  et  feq. 


are 


f  He  means  that  gentlq  pukes,  frequently  repeated 
by  experience  found  ufeful  in  curing  hypochondriacal  or  ner- 
VOU5  diforders  produced  by  high  living.  .  “  *  ^ 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.  X. 

Of  Orihafnis,  Aetius,  and  Taulus  Mgineta  on 
health, — Of  ABuarius  and  others^  as  Friar 
Bacon  and  Lord  Verulam,  who  imagined 
that  health  might  he  prefervedy  and  life  pro¬ 
longed  hj  antidotes  and  panaceas. 

/'^Ribasius,  and  the  fucceeding  Greek 
phyhcians  who  wrote  concerning 
health,  have  done  little  more  than  copy 
Galen ;  but  I  muft  obferve  to  the  honour 
of  Oribafius,  that  he  was  the  firft  of  the 
Greek  phyficians'^  who  can  properly  be  faid 

to 


*  Oribafius  was  indeed  the  firft  phyfician  who  exprefty  re* 
Commended  riding  on  horfeback  for  the  fake  of  health ;  but 
it  muft  be  allowed  that  he  took  the  hint  from  Galen,  of  w'hom 
it  may  be  juftly  faid,  that  as  he  learned  a  great  deal  from 
Hippocrates,  fo  himfelf  became  a  copious  fource  of  knowledge 
to  fucceeding  phyficians.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Plato,  that 
exercife  performed  by  one^s  own  body,  as  walking,  run- 
ning,  or  playing  at  ball,  was  preferable  to  paffive  exerci  e 
in  any  vehicle,  as  riding  in  a  chariot,  or  failing.”  Galen 
having  taken  notice  of  thefe  two  forts,  fays,  (De  fanit.  tuend. 
lib.  2.  cap.  II.)  that  riding  on  horfeback  is  a  mixt  kind 
of  exercife,  partaking  of  each  the  horfe  performing  the 
part  of  a  vehicle,  and  the  rider  performing  the  adive  part  of 

bodily  exercife,  by  exerting  him/elf  in  the  management  of  his 

boric, 
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to  have  recommended  the  exercife  of  rid¬ 
ing  on  horfeback  toward  the  prefervation 
or  recovery  of  health  ;  for  he  declares,  in 
exprefs  terms,  that  it  ftrengthens  ^  the 
ftomach  above  all  other  forts  of  exer^ 
cife,  that  it  clears  the  organs,  and 
makes  all  the  fenfes  more  acute/^ 

Aetius  wrote  about  the  end  of  the 
fifth  century.  He  is  fomewhat  more  parti- 
cular  than  Galen  in  the  care  of  infants 

liorfe,  and  in  keeping  kis  feat.  And  when  we  confider,  [that 
in  thofe  days  they  knew  not  the  ufe  of  ftirrups,  we  muft  al¬ 
low  fuch  bodily  exercife  to  have  been  then  rougher  than  now  i 
This,  I  think,  was  hint  fufficient,  to  induce  Oribafius,  who 
copied  Galen,  to  recommend  riding  on  horfeback. 

But  after  all,  there  is  nothing  more  certain  than  that  ri¬ 
ding  on  horfeback  was  reckoned  a  healthful  exercife  many  ages 
before  Oribafius  or  Galen.  For  Xenophon  in  his  oeconomics 
(lib.  2.  le£l.  3.)  introduces  Ifchomachus  telling  Socrates,  that 
he  rode  on  horfeback  to  fee  his  lervants  in  the  country 
ploughing,  fowing,  and  planting;  adding  farther,  that  he 
rode  over  all  forts  of  roads,  by  way  of  exercife.’’  Which’ 
condu(n:  Socrates  approves  in  the  following  words :  Your 

exercife,  by  Juno,  pleafes  me  much,  which  gives  you,  at 
the  fame  time,  rm  vyisitzi/  y.ot,)  rnv  both  health  and 

ftrength  of  body.’’ 

*  Medic,  colledl.  lib.  6.  cap.  24, 

+  Tetrabibl.  i.  ferm.  4. 

and 
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Mid  choice  of  nurfes ;  but  takes  inofl:  of  his 
other  rules  of  health  front  him. 

-  '  ’  « 

Paulus  ^gineta,  who,  acccording 
to  the  learned  and  accurate  dodlor  Friend, 
lived  about  the  year  621 ,  bellows  his  whole 
firft  book  de  re  ?nedica  upon  the  fubjed:  of 
health,  but  has  fcarce  faid  any  thing  new. 

•'  I  ^  r  * 

The  lall  of  the  Greeks  who  has  touch- 
ed  upon  the  prefervation  of  health  is  Adu- 
arms.  He  lived  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
and  pradifed  phylic  with  a  good  deal  of 
reputation  at  Conllantinoplec  He  treats 
of  health  in  a  curfory  manner  in  the  third- 
book  of  his  method  of  cure  ;  but  feems  td 
depend  more  on  the  efficacy  of  particular 
antidotes  to  preferve  health,  than  on  any 
general  rules.  To  give  an  inllance  of  this 
with  regard  to  the  antidote  which  he  calls 

»  o 

health.  He  affirms^’^,  that  any  man  who 
takes  the  quantity  of  a  lentil  of  this  me¬ 
dicine  every  day,  will  never  be  feized  with 
any  illnefs  all  his  life ;  and  fays  that  it  will 

*  Method,  medend.  lib.  5".  cap;  6. 

C  c 
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remove  inflammations  of  all  forts,  and  will 
alfo  drive  awa'^  witches  and  evil  fpirits.  Thofe 
who  are  feverifh  fhould  take  it  in  water, 
and  thofe  who  are  not  feverifh,  in  wine. 

The  ingredients  of  this  wonderful  com- 
pofition  are  rue,  pepper,  myrrh,  faffron, 
cinnamon,  fpikenard,  euphorbium,  man¬ 
drakes,  poppies,  and  twenty  fimples  more, 
all  made  up  with  honey. 

It  is  true  that  this  infatuation,  of  de¬ 
pending  upon  particular  medicines  to  fecure 
health,  prevailed  in  the  world  many  ages 
before  Adluarius,  and  has  continued  down 
to  our  days;  but  he  feems  to  be  the  firft 
phyfician  of  any  reputation,  whofe  credu¬ 
lity  on  this  head  was  unbounded* 

Homer  mentions"'^  the  (pdpiJLmov 
feV?  or  Egyptian  cordial,  which  com- 
municated  the  highefl  joy  to  thofe  who 
took  it,  and  banifhed  every  fort  of  me- 
lancholy/’ 

T  Qihx^Qv  T£,  yMKouv  eTrjA^^SoJ'  xTtxvlaV ,  Gdyffi  lib  I . 

Iln.  22U 
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Pliny  defcribes  a  plant,  very  like  let- 
tuce,  called  Dodecatheon^  or  the  twelve 
Godsy  which,  infufed  in  water,  was  laid 
to  cure  all  diftempers^'.  And  a  forLof 
Piony,  called  Panacea y  from  its  all-heal- 
ing  virtues.” 

In  the  time  of  Herophilus,  feme  com- 
pofitions  had  the  pompous  appellation  of 
the  hands  of  the  Gods  bellowed  upon  them  ; 
and  Galen’s  remark  upon  them  is  good, 
viz.  Herophilus  J  fpoke  truth,  when  he 
faid  that  thefe  compofitions,  confidered 
in  themfelves,  w'ere  of  no  value;  or 
might  do  mifehief,  if  he  who  preferibed 
them  was  ignorant ;  but  when  admini- 
ftered  properly  by  a  prudent  and  expe- 
rienced  phyiician,  they  might  be  called 
the  hands  of  the  Godsy  from  their  utility.” 

This  method  of  depending  upon  parti¬ 
cular  noftnmsy  was  a  Ihorter  and  eafier  road 

*  Lib.  25.  cap.  4. 

%  De  comp,  medicam.  local,  lib.  6.  cap.  3: 
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to  health,  than  the  rules  of  Hippocra- 
tes  and  Galen,  which  required  temperance 
and  exercife ;  and  had  it  proved  efFed:U“ 

al,  all  the  world  would  readily  have  gone 

\ 

into  it ;  but  it  was  found,  after  many  tri¬ 
als,  to  be  attended  Vv'ith  perpetual  difap- 
pointments.  Such,  however,  is  the  weak- 
hefs  of  the  human  mind,  that  among  the 
mofh  ingenious  men,  which  this^  or  an^ 
tion  produced,  fome  were  deceived  into  a 
belief  of  univerfal  VanaceaSy  endowed  with 

virtues  fufficient  to  keep  off  diftempers  to 

<  ' 

extreme  old  age  ;  and  others,  extending 
their  views  ftill  farther,  propofed,  by  a  pro¬ 
per  ufe  of  a  few  chofen  remedies,  to  pro- 
traft  the  life  of  man  beyond  the  common 
limits  alligned  to  it  by  nature,  wlilch  feem 
to  have  been  nearly  the  fame  from  the 
days  of  the  Pfalmifk'^  down  to  ours.  ' 

M ‘  ■* 

From  a  multitude  of  Noftrum-mongers, 
that  might  be  quoted  here,  I  fliall  feledt 
Friar  Bacon  and  lord  Verulam,  to  ihew 
how  Ihort  iighted  man  is ;  for  who  can 

*  Pfalm  xc.  10. 

be 
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be  (ecure  from  falling,  if  two  fucli  great 
geniufes  could  {tumble  ? 

Friar  Bacon,  in  his  larger  work,  de¬ 
dicated  to  Pope  Clement  IV.  fays,  that  the 
reafon  why  the  life  of  man  is  much  fhorter 
now  than  it  was  in  the  beginning  of  the 
world,  is,  “  becaufe  people  have  negledt; 
ed,  in  all  ages,  to  obferve  a  proper  re^j- 
gimen  for  th^  prefervation  of  health. 
This  negleiSt  has  been  univerfal,  the  phyr 
ficians  have  been  carelefs.  In  youth 
health  is  never  thought  on.  One  perhaps 
among  three  thoufand,  may  think  of  it 
wdien  he  grows  old,  hoping,  too  late,  to 
flop  death  from  coming  in,  when  he  is 
juft  at  the  door.  But  is  there  no  way  of 
remedying  this  evil  which  men’s  4gno- 
ranee  and  negligence  have  brought  upon 
them?  Has  nature  no  fecret,  which  art 
may  find  out,  to  procure  health  and 
long  life  ?  Yes.  There  have  been  men, 
who,  by  their  refearches  into  the  fe- 
‘4  crets  of  nature,  have  difeovered  anti- 
dotes  to  ward  off  old  age.  And  the 

i  .  f 
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good  experiment-maker*,  in  his  book 
concerning  the  proper  regimenf  of  old 
people,  gives  an  enigmatical  deferiptiou 
of  a  certain  compofition,  which  when- 
rightly  underftood,  retards,  for  many 
years,  the  advances  of  old  age viz. 
You  mull  take  that  which  is  temperate  in 
the  fourth  degree.  That  which  fwims  in 
the  fea.  That  which  vegetates  in  the  air. 
That  which  is  call  out  by  the  fea.  That 
which  is  found  in  the  bowels  of  a  Iona; 
lived  animal.  A  plant  of  India :  And  two 
creeping  things  which  are  the  food  of  Ty¬ 
rians  and  Egyptians.  And  let  them  all  be 
properly  prepared.  This  riddle  Bacon  ex-* 
plains  in  the  following  manner  :  That 
which  is  temperate  in  the  fourth  degree  is 
goldy  chymically  prepared.  What  fwims 
in  the  fea  is  pearl.  The  flower  of  rofemarj 
grows  by  virtue  of  the  air.  Sperma-ceti 
is  thrown  out  by  the  fea.  The  hone  found 

Peter  de  Maharn-com  t  a  Picard,  whom  Bacon  calls  do^ 
minus  experimentorum. 

This  book  I  could  find  no  where. 

’  ,  in 
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ill  a  flag’s  heart  is  taken  out  of  the  bowels 
of  a  long  lived  animal.  The  Indian  plant 
is  ligmmi  aloes.  And  the  creeping  things 
are  ferpents^  of  which  the  flefh  mufl  be  pro¬ 
perly  prepared.  This  antidote,  fays  Ba¬ 
con,  prevents  the  corruption  of  any 
conflitution,  and  the  infirmities  ^of  age 
for  many  years.” 

r 

But  alas!  In  fpite  of  this  antidote,  his 
friend  pope  Clement  died  foon  after,  and 
left  him  to  the  mercy  of  his  old  enemy 
pope  Nicolas,  who  imprifoned  him,  for  a 
long  time  at  Paris.  And  poor  Bacon,  who 
deferved  a  better  fate,  after  a  great  deal 
of  bad  ufage  from  an  ignorant  and.  fuper^ 
ftitious  world,  died  at  Oxford  in  the  fe^ 
venty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  A.  D.  1294, 
leaving  us  a  convincing  proof  of  the  vani¬ 
ty  of  fecrets,  even  in  the  befl  hands. 

The  great  lord  Verulam,  after  ridicul¬ 
ing  *  the  complaint  of  Hippocrates,  that 
life  was  fhort,  and  the  healing  art  te- 
dious.”  And  after  juflly  fligmatizing  f 

Tag.  I.  f  Pag.  194,  et  fec^,  hift.  vit.  et  mort, 

the 
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tEc  vain  and  extravagant  encomiums  be« 
flowed  upon  chymical  fecrets,  and  celebra^ 
ted' antidotes,  which  at  firft  flatter  and  at 
lafl:  deceive,  he  himfelf  propofes  a  method 
to  prolong  life;  which,  upon  a  fair  trial,  will 
be  found  equally  fallacious  with  the  boafl- 
ed  preparations  of  the  chymifts. 

The  two  great  caufes  ^  of  death,  fays 

'■c  ,  ’ 

he,  are  firfl:  the  internal  fpirit,  which 

like  a  gentle  flame,  waftes  the  body: 
And  fecondly,  the  external  air  that  dries 
and  exhaufls  it ;  which  two  caufes  con- 
fpiring  together,  deftroy  our  organs, 
and  render  them  unfit  to  carry  on  the 
functions  of  life  But  this  wafle  and 
depredation  committed  by  the  internal  Spi- 
nt^  may  be  repaired,  firfh,  by  making  the 
fubflance  of  it  more  denfe,  through  a  re¬ 
gular  courfe  of  opiates  taken  in  fmall  doles, 
and  at  certain  times ;  and  fecondly,  by 

*  Caufa  periodi  eft,  quod  fpiritus  inftar  flammae  levis  perpe- 
tuo  depraedatorius  j  et  cum  hoc  confpirans  aer,  qui  etiam  cor¬ 
pora  fugit,  ct  arefacit  ofEcinam  corporis ;  et  organa  perdat, 
et  inhabilia  reddat  ad  munus  reparationis. 

moderating 
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moderating  its  heat,  which  may  be  done, 
fays  he,  by  a  proper  ufe  of  nitre. 

it  t 

He'  owns,  indeed,  with  a  generous  f\*ank-“ 
nefs,  that  his  manner^  of  life  did  not 
permit  him  to  make  the  necelTary  expe^ 
riments  upon  thefe  medicaments,’^  which 
is  much  to  be  lamented,  for  without  repeat¬ 
ed  experiments  it  will  be  utterly  impoffible 
to  eftablifh  opinions  of  this  nature ;  and  he 
who  confiders  that  opium  is  found  by  expe¬ 
rience  to  weaken  the  nerves,  and  that  nitre 
cools  to  a  great  degree,  will  fcarce  think 
thefe  drugs  proper  for  old  age,  ,  when 
w^armth  and  viwur  are  wanted. 

O 

Our  author  treating  alfo  of^/r,  which 
'  he  reckons  the  other  great  caufe  of  prema¬ 
ture  death,  recommends  cha^heate  baths, 
2.nd  greajy  unBions^  to  exclude  it ;  but  being 
aware  that  this  would  flop  the  perfpiration, 
and  occafion  diftempers,  he  orders  glyflers 

*  Difcrte  profitemur  nonnulla  ex  iis  quae  proponimus  expe- 
Hmento  nobis  non  efie  probata,  neque  enim  hoc  patitur  no- 
itrum  vitae  genus,  HiR.  vit.  et.  mort,  pag.  203. 

D  d 
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and  purges,  as  a  fuccedaneum,  to  carry  off 
the  redundant  'humours ;  which  method 
would  not  anfwer  very  well  in  pradtice. 

Upon  the  whole,  our  noble  author  dif' 
-courfes  here  not  fo  much  like  a  phyfician, 
as  a  profound  philofopher,  whofe  univerfal 
-knowledge  and  liiblime  genius  prompted 
him  to  control  the  common  appearances  of 
‘nature,  and  to  ftrctch,  if  poffible,  the  hu¬ 
man  life  beyond  its  ufual  period.  But  it 
is  remarkable,  that  tho^  this  great  man 
took  three  grains  of  his  favourite  nitre  e- 
very  morning  for  the  lafl:  thirty  years  of 
his  life,  he  died  neverthelefs  in  the  fixty- 
lixth  year  of  his  age. 

His  general  precepts  concerning  long  life 
are  much  more  valuable  ;  viz.  Firft,  that  a 
frequent  remembrance  of  the  entertain¬ 
ments  of  youth  chears  and  enlivens  old 
‘people  to  a  great  degree.  And  here  he  ob- 
ferves,  that  the  emperor  Velpafian  could 
not  be  prevailed  upon  to  alter  his  father^s 

dwelling- 
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dwelling-houfe,  tho^  very  incommodious^ 
left  he  ftiould  forget  how  he  had  pafled  his 
youth  there ;  and  that  on  feftivals  he  drank 
out  of  his  grand-mother’s  wooden  cup 
edged  with  filver. 

In  his  fecond  precept  he  advifes  men  to 
Ipend  their  youth  and  manhood  in  fuch  a 
prudent  manner  as  will  enable  them  to  re* 
tire  from  the  fatigue  of  bufinels  when  they 
grow  oldr  and  employ  their  time  in  fuch 
contemplations,  amufements,  and  rural  re¬ 
creations  of  building  and  planting,  as  will 
give  entertainment  to  their  minds^  and  vi¬ 
gour  to  their  bodies. 

His  third  rule  direfts  to  take  particular 
care  that  the  ftomach,  the  father  of  the  ft-- 
mil^^  be  always  kept  in  good  order;  ta 
which  nothing  contributes  more  than,  no,w 
and  then,  to  take  a  little  fomething  that 
will  open  the  body  gently,  without  giving 
it  any  difturbance. 

His  fourth  rule  is,  that  once  every  twa 
years,  thofe  who  begin  to  grow  old  ftiould 

alter 
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alter  their  whole  juices  ij:,  and  make  theni- 
felves  very  lean,  by  a  courfe  of  diet-drinks 
and  ahilinence,  in  order  to  fweeten  their 
blood  and  renew  their  youth,  *  * 

CHAP.  XL 

Of  the  Arabian  ph'^ftc.  — ^  Its  commence-^ 

■  ment.^-Of  Rhafes  and  Avicenna  concern-^ 
Vig  health.- — ^Return  of  ph'jfic  from  Ara-^ 
hia  to  Europe. — Of  the  Tacuin  or  Ellu-- 
chafem  Elimithar. 

^  I  E  fcience  of  phyhe  having  pafled 
-I  from  the  Greeks  to  the  Arabians  and 
Perfians,  we  mull  follow  it  thither,  and  in¬ 
quire  what  improvements  they  have  made 
\n  our  fubjedl  pf^the  prefervatiou  of  health. 


Two  accidents  principally  contributed  to 
carry  the  Grecian  phyfic  into  the  eaftern 

J  Boerliaave,  in  a  great  meafure,  adopts  this  rul^,  and  fays, 
Mutationes  fere  radicales  humorum  per  refolventia,  horunq 

dein  excretiones  luccedentes  -  fepe  difponunt  corpus 

«  -  ad  vitam  longam.*’  Vid.  inftit.  med.  fedl,  IQS9% 

iq62.  But  more  of  this  hereafter.  .  .  - 


parts 
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parts  of  Afia.  One  was  the  marriage  of 
Sapores  *  king  of  Perfia  to  the  daughter 
of  the  emperor  Aurelian,  who,  in  compli¬ 
ment  to  her,  fent  thither  feveral  Greek  - 

/  ^ 

phyficians,  by  whom  the  Hippocratical 
medicine  was  propagated  in  that  country, 
probably  at  Nibur  the  capital  of  Chorafan, 
built  by  the  fame  Sapores,  A.  D.  272 ;  and 
hence  it  was  (as  the  learned  dodlor  Friend 
conjectures)  that  moft  of  the  celebrated 
profeflbrs  in  phyfic,  Rhafes,  Hally- Abbas, 
and  Avicenna,  were  educated  in  thofe  parts. 

The  fecond  accident  was  the  taking  of 
Alexandria  by  the  Saracens^  A.  D.  642. 
For  tho’  the  famous  library  there  was  de- 
flroyed,  it  is  probable  that  the  writings  of 
the  old  Greek  phyficians  might  be  fpared, 
merely  (as  our  ingenious  hiftorian  f  ob^ 
ferves)  becaufe  they  treated  of  phyfic  ;  the 
defire  of  health  being  as  ftrong  in  the  A- 
rabians  as  in  other  people, 

*  Friend*s  hift.  of  phyfic,  part  2.  pag.  lo. 
f  Hift,  of  phyfic,  part  2.  pag. 
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Rhases  was  the  firft  Arabian  I  know 
ofj  who  has  given  general  rules  of  health. 
He  was  born  in  Perfia^  and  was  called  to 
Bagdat  wken  he  was  thirty  years  old, 
where,  he  was  afterwards  chofen,  out  of  a 
hundred  eminent  phyficians,  to  take  care  of 
the  celebrated  hofpital  in  that  city.  And 
there  he  died, at  the  age  of  fourfcore,  A.  D. 
93a.  He  was  alfo  phyfician  to  Almanzor 
lord  of  Chorafan,  to  whom  he  dedicated 
feveral  of  his  writings ;  and,  among  the 
reft,  a  treatife  on  the  prefervation  of  health. 

In  this  treatife  he  has  exhibited  a  plain 
and  ufeful  fummary  of  feveral  important 
rules  of  health,  which  (tho’  moftly  bor¬ 
rowed  from  the  Greeks)  deferves  to  be  fet, 
hi  one  view>  before  the  reader,  as  follows : 

I.  Health  is  preferved  by  a  juft  mea- 
fbre  of  exercife  and  the  other  Non^naturals  ; 
and  alfo  by  the  cleanlinefs  of  the  place  in 
which  we  live  ;  and  by  a  perfeverance  in 
the  ufe  of  fuch  things  as  we  have  been  long 

accuftomed 
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accuftomed  to,  unlefi  our  cuftoms  have 
been  bad,  in  which  cafe  we  ought  to  de¬ 
part  from  them,  not  abruptly,  but  by  flow 
and  regular  degrees. 

2.  Exercise  fhould  be  ufed  when  a 
man’s  flomach  is  empty ;  and  Ihould  be 
left  off  at  the  moment  he  finds  it  begin 
to  grow  tirefome  and  uneafy  to  him. 

3.  A  man  ought  not  to  poftpone  his 
meal  when  a  found  and  natural  -appetite 
prompts  him  to  eat ;  but  ihould  never  eat 
ib  much  as  to  overload  his  flomach,  or 
flraiten  his  breath. 

4.  He  who  loaths  his  food,  fhould  fafl: 
for  fome  time,  or  take  a  gentle  dofe  of 
phyfic. 

5.  No  liquor  is  equal  to  good  wine. 

6.  A  man  who  eats  much,  and  ufes  little 
exercife,  Ihould  frequently  take  fome  ealy 
purge. 

7.  If  a  man  finds  any  .uncommon  change 
in  himfelf  for  fome  days,  that  is,  if  hefleeps, 

fweats, 
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ftveats,  or  otherwife  difcharges  more  or 
lefs  than  ufual,  he  fhould  inquire  into  the 
eaufe  of  that  alteration,  and  remove  it  be-*, 
fore  it  can  produce  any  bad  effedt.. 

8.  Chearfulness  adds  to  one’s 
ftrength  and  fpirits,  but  grief  impairs  both. 

9 .  A  meagre  man  ihould  avoid  frequent 
concubinage,  as  he  would  an  alTaffin.  But 
it  is  one  of  the  beft:  cures  for  thofe  who 
are  defperately  in  love,  and  will  often  make 
them  forget  the  beloved  objedt. 

10.  Gentle  phyfic  is  better,  gene¬ 
rally  fpeaking,  for  old  people  than  bleed¬ 
ing  ;  and  good  wine  mixt  with  water,  their 

beft  drink.  Their  exercife  fhould  be  fuch 

> 

as  is  pleafant  to  them,  and  proportioned  to 
their  ftrength ;  their  food  fliould  be  of  eafy 
digeftion ;  and  their  fleep  long. 

\ 

Avicenna  was  b©rn  at  Bochara  in 
Perfia,  A.  D.  964.  and  died  in  the  fifty- 
eighth  year  of  his  age.  The  fame  of  his 

work 
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work  called  the  Canon  prevailed  fd  muclij 
not  only  in  Afia,  but  alfo  in  Europe,  that 
there  was  fcarce  any  other  dodlrine  taught 
in  the  fchools  of  phyfic  before  the  reftora- 
tion  of  learning,  about  the  clofe  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  I  have  read  with  care  all 
that  he  fays  concernihg  the  prefervation  of 
health,  both  in  his  canon,  and  in  his  book^ 
of  rcBifjing  the  errors  committed.,  in  the  life 
oj  the  fix  things  neceflary  to  man’s  life,  and 

have  found  nothing  in  either  that  deferves 

* 

the  extravagant  enconiiilms  beftowed  upon 

t 

the  author.  He  has  principally  copied  Galen's 
rules  of  health,  but  has  given  them  fuch  a 
quaint  conceited  drefs  and  air  by  his  refine¬ 
ments  f  and  fubtilties,  that  it  is  not  eafy 

-  *  De  removendls  nocumentis  quae  accidunt  in  regicnine  fani- 
tatis,  ex  errore  ufus  rerum  hon-naturalium. 

\  ■  ‘  i  ■  ' 

f  Ars  cullodiendi  vitam  ilia  eft,  quae  corpus  humanum  per« 
ducit  ad  hanc  aetatem  que  vocatur  terminus  vitae  naturalis, 
fecLindum  obfervationem  conyenientium  et  necceftariarum  re-, 
rum,  quae  funt.feptem :  ^qualitas  complexionis.  Ele6llo  eorunra 
quae  comeduntur  et  bibuntur.  Purgatio  fuperfluitatum.  Recr 
tiftcatio  ejus  quod  per  nares  attrabitur.  Re(ftificatio  indumen-, 
torum  de  fumma  tangentium.  Moderamen  motionum  corpo- 
rearum  et  animalium,  inter  quas  funt  fomnus  et  vigilia.  Ex 
iibro  canonis  doftrin,  i.  diftionis  tertiaeo 

E  c 
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to  underftand  them.  His  own  additions 
may  be  reduced  to  the  few  followings  viz^ 

I .  A  man  in  a  paffion  ought  not  to  eat 
food. that' is  of  a  heating  nature  ;  and  one 
under  terror  fhould  not  eat  things  too  cool¬ 
ing. 


2.  One  fhould  be  mote  abftemious  on 
the  days  he  takes  phyfic  than  at  other  times. 

3.  No  man  fhould  go  to  fleep  immedi¬ 
ately  after  bleeding. 

4.  After  falling  long  at  fea,  or  in  times 
of  famine  at  land,  people  fliould  eat  fpar- 
ingly,  and  dome  to  make  full  meals  by  flow 
degrees,  otherwife  they  will  deftroy  them- 
felves,  as  it  happened  in  the  city  of  Bocha- 
ra,  where  thofe  who  had  lived  on  roots 
and  herbs  in  time  of  the  famine,  when  they 
came  to  have  bread  and  flefli  in  abundance, 
filled  themfelves  greedily  and  died,^ 

5.  Tender  habits  of  body  receive  great 
benefit  from  bathing  in  chalybeate  waters. 


Some 
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Some  rules  he  recommends,  which,  a- 
mong  us,  would  be  thought  fomewhat  auk- 
ward  and  troublefome.  I  ftiall  mention  but 

tWOa 

I.  When  a  perfon  is  inuch  fatigued  af^ 
ter  a  long  journey,  let  fome  milch  animal 
be  milked  upon  his  head,  and  let  him  go 
to  deep. 

2.  When  a  man  is  obliged  to  travel  into 
a  far  country,  let  him  carry  along  with  him 
fome  earth  of  his  own  country,  to  be  mixt 
with  the  foreign  water  which  he  is  to  drink. 
This  native  earth  well  fhirred  in,  and  then 
ftanding  to  fettle,  will  mend  the  noxious 
qualities  of  the  foreign  water,  and  prevent 
any  bad  effects  from  it.  It  fhould  be  ob- 
‘‘  ferved,  indeed,  that  the  Arabians  were 
the  more  obliged  to  be  careful  about 
their  water,  becaufe  their  religion  did 
not- permit  them  to  drink  wine.”^ 

Having  thus  taken  notice  of  the  intro- 
dudion  of  the  Greek  phyfic  into  Perfia  and 

Ai'abia, 
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Arabia,  and  having  feen  the  rules  of  health 
recommended  by  two  of  their  principal  phy* 
hcians ;  we  mull  now  purfue  this  art  back 
again  from  Arabia  into  the  weftern  parts  of 
Europe,  whither  it  was  brought  by  means 
of  the  Croifade,  and  by  the  Moors  fettled, 
during  the  eighth  century,  in  Spain,  where 
they  eftabliflied  hofpitals  at  Seville  and 
Corduba. 

The  truth  is,  phyfic  was  very  low  in  Eu¬ 
rope  from  this  time  to  the  clofe  of  the  fif- 
teenth  century,  when,  after  the  taking  of 
Ponftantinople^  by  the  Turlcs,  many  of  the 
Greeks  retired  into  Italy,  and  carried  their 
ancient  manufcripts  them*  Thefe 

flrangers,  encouraged  by  Ibme  generous  pa¬ 
trons  of  learning,  elpecially  by  the  Great 
Dukes  of  Tufcany,  fet  the  faculty  upon 
underftanding  and  explaining  the  Greek 
phyficians,  and  examining  how  far  the  Ara¬ 
bians  had  followed  or  deviated  from  them  y 
which  laudable  refearches  opened  the  way 
(tho’  flowly)  to  farther  improvements* 

*  It  was  taken  in  May  1453. 
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Th  e  firft  performance  concerning  the 

*•* 

prefervation  of  health  that  appeared  in  this 
ignorant  period,  was  the  T’aadn  or  tables  of 
healthy  compofed  by  two  Jew  phyficians,  at 
the  defire  of  Charles  the  great,  and  publifh- 
ed  under  the  name  of  Eluchafem  EUmithar^ 
This  book  is  rarely  to  be  met  with,  except 
in  public  libraries,  which  is  no  great  lols, 
being  but  a  mean,  perplexed,  whimficai 
performance^’^%  and  fcarce  worth  taking  no¬ 
tice  of,  but  only  becaufe  it  happens  to  be. 
fometimes  quoted  by  the  learned. 

Th  ESE  tables,  by  their  divifions  and  fub- 
divifions,  rather  confound  than  edify  the 
reader,  as  will  appear  by  the  wordsf  of  the 
author,  cited  at  the  bottom  of  the  page. 

CHAP. 

*  P.  Daniel,  in  his  hiftory  of  France,  fays  that  Charle-. 
magne  had  a  great  avcrhon  to  all  phyhcal  regimens,  which  we 
need  not  wonder  at,  when  we  are  told  that  the  authors  of  the 
Tacuin  were  his  phyhcians.  His  words  are,  II  avoit  une 
horreur  extreme  de  tous  les  regimes  de  mcdecine,  qui  alloit 
prefque  jufqu’a  ne  pouvoir  foufrir  la  prefence  d^un  mede- 
cin.”  Tom.  I.  pag.  557.  edit.  Paris. 

•j-  Cum  Dei  auxilio  compono  tabulas  continentes  cibos  et 
potus,  et  ajias  res  necedarjas  circa  ipfos,  ad  hoc  quod  fit  com' 

pendiofum 
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‘  '  CHAP.  XXL 

0/  the  Schola  Salernitana  and  others,  xvho 
'wrote  on  the  prefervation  of  health  in  verfe^ 


EXT  to  the  Taciiin  comes  the  Scho- 


X  la  Salernitana,  written  about  the 
•end  of  the  eleventh  century,  for  the  ufe  of 
Robert  Duke  of  Normandy,  fon  to  Willi- 
am  the  conqueror,  who  in  his' return  front 
the  holy  war  coiifulted  the  phyficians  of  Sa¬ 
lerno  about  a  wound  he  had  received  in  his 

arm,  which  became  fiflulpus.  This  poem 
was  probably  intended  to  dire6t  him  in  the 
care  of  his  health  when  he  fhoujd  have 
no  phyfician  at  hand  to  advife-  with,  and. 
coijtinued  in  high  efteeni  for  a  long 

pendiofum  regibus  et  domiuis  confpicere  in  ipfis;  et  dividam 
tabulas  per  domos.  In  prima  domo  ponam  numerum  ;  in  2da 
nomen  ;  In  ^tia  naturam  ;  in  4ta  gradum  ;  in  5ta  melius  il- 
liusfpeciei;  in  6ta  juvamentum  ;  in  7ma  nocumentum  ;  in 
8va  remotionem  nocumenti ;  in  pna  humorem  qui  generatur 
ex  ea,  et  confequenter,  in  aliis  quatuor  domibus,  convenien- 
tias  ejus  fecundum  complexiones,  states,  tempora  anni,  et 
naturas  regionum.  ’  In  domo  I4ta  opiniones  hominum  in  ea. 
In  I5ta  eledliones  et  proprietates.  Deinde  faciam  canones 
univerfales  in  genere  illius  de  quo  loquimur  :  Et  in  rubricE 
p^inv  nxarginis  juxta  quod  dixerunt  Aftrologi  de  illo. 
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time  after  *,  in  fo  much,  that  about  the 
fourteenth  century  Arnoldus  de  Villa  Nova 
could  not  recommend  hirhfelf  more  effect 
lually  to  Frederic  king  of  Sicily  and  Na^ 
pies,  and  to  his  fubjeds,  than  by  writing 
a  commentary  upon  it*  Nor  can  we  won* 
der  at  their  partiality  in  favour  of  this  Go¬ 
thic  compofition,  when' We  confider  the 
time  in  which  it  was  produced.  This 
book,  in  fome  editions  f ,  bears  the  title 
of  The  flower  of  ph'^fia 

Of  the  fix  articles  necefiary  to  human 
life,  the  Schola  Salerni  dwells  principally 
1  i  upon  aliment,  but  touches  alfo  upon  the 
reft  in  a  curfory  manner. 

The  advice  :|:  to  perfons  of  a  ftudious 
and  fedentary  life,  that  they  fhould  accu- 
ftom  themfelves  to  light  fuppers,  feenis  ve¬ 
ry  rational.  And,  perhaps,  the  inoft  cu- 

*  Dodlor  Friend  tells  us  that  Benj.  de  Tudela  a  Jew,  upon 
bis  return  from  his  travels  over  the  grcateft  part  of  the  known 
world,  A.  D.  1 165,  commends  Salernum  for  the  heft  femina- 
ry  of  phyCc  among  the  fons  of  Edom,  i.  e.  the  chriftians.  • 

f  Hoc  opus  optatur  quod  flos  medicinse  vocatur. 

Ex  magna  coena  ftomacho  fit  maxima  posna, 

Ut  (is  nodle  levis,  fit  tibicosna  brevis.  Cap.  5.  lifi.  i. 

rious 
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rious  part  of  the  whole  poetical  compofi^ 
tion  is  the  defcription  there  given  of  the 
four  complexions,  viz.  fanguine,  cholericj, 
phlegmatic^  and  melancholic,  and  the 
marks  by  which  the  prevalence  of  each 
may  be  diftinguilhed.  Perfons  of  a  fan¬ 
guine  complexion,  fays  this  author,  are 
plump,  ruddy,  ^chearful,  generous,  brave  and 
benevolent^  The  choleric  are  thin,  dry^ 
yellow,  wrathful,  bold  and  impetuous^ 

_  <i  • 

The  phlegmatic  are  pale,  fat,  flothful, 
feeble,  and  ftupid.  And  the  melancholic 
are  fallow,  filent,  wakeful  timorous,  cun¬ 
ning,  and  tenacious. 

r 

But  upon  the  wholCj  if  we  read  this 
poem  without  the  notes  and  amendments 
of  Villa  Nova,  and  others  who  have  ho- 
lioured  it  with  their  explanations,  we  can 
hardly  forbear  alfenting  to  the  truth  of  the 
charafter  given  it  by  Lommius  of  be^ 
ing  a  fude  and  illiterate  performance. 

*  Minus  placet  quod  fieri  hodie  a  multis  video,  verficulos 
aliquot  inconditos,  fcholamquO  fequentibus  Salcrnitanam,  qui, 
vix  fcio,  an  quicquam  in  literis  medicorum  indegantius  fit, 
aut  indodius.  Lom.  comment,  in  Celfi  libriim  pnm.  de  fan„ 
tuend.  epift.  nuncupatori^.. 

John 
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Jo  HN  of  Milali,  Author  of  the  Schola 
Salernitmay  having  been  the  firft  who  pre- 
fcribed  rules  of  health  in  verfe,  it  will  be 
proper  to  fubjoin  here  fuch  other  phyficians 
as  have  treated  the  fame  fubjed  in  a  poe¬ 
tical  manner,  that  we  may  place  them  in 
f  one  view,  tho^  they  lived  in  different  ages; 
and  indeed  the  trouble  of  comparing  them 
will  not  be  great,  for  they  are  but  few. 

The  fecond  is  Caftor  Durante,  who 
writes  with  much  more  elegance  ^  and 
judgment  than  his  predeceffor.  He  was  a 

citizen 

*  He  begins  with  a  concife  and  lively  defcriptlon  of  the  air 
which  a  man  fhould  chufe  to  live  iii : 

Si  cupis  incolumem  vitam  producere,  caelum 

EfTuge  corruptum  nebulis,  nidore,  lacunis; 

Quodque  movet  madidus  morbofis  Africus  auris. 

Purum  ama,  et  ad  folem  nafeentem,  et  lumine  apricum, 

Purgatumque  Euro,  et  Boreali  frigore  terfurn. 

But  I  muft  obferve  upon  the  whole,  that  it  is  dangerous  to 
preferibe  rules  in  verfe  on  fuch  a  delicate  fubjedt  as  health,  be- 
caufe  the  raufe  may  now  and  then  raife  the  Poet  above  the 
reach  of  falutary  precepts,  and  make  him  forget  the  Phyji- 
dam  To  give  an  inftance  of  this,  Duran  tes  enumerating, 
after  Hippocrates,  the  qualities  of  good  water,  fays, 

Sic  aquaclara  fluat,  qualis  nitidillimus  aer, 

Dulcis,  ct  exigui  ponderis,  et  gelida ; 

F  f 
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citizen  of  Rome,  and  phyfician  to  pope 
.  Sixtus  Quintus,  to  whom  he  dedicates  his 
poem,  upon  which  he  himfelf,  for  the  be¬ 
nefit  of  one  of  the  court  ladies,  wrote  a 
commentary  in  Italian,'  entituled  II  T’eforo 
della  fanita. 

In  this  treafure  of  health,  he  gives, 
from  Hippocrates  arid  Galen,  a  clear  and 
luccindh  account  of  the  common  rules  to 
be  obferved  with  rcfpedf  to,  the  fix  things 
neceffary  to  human  life ;  and  adds,  here 
and  there,  a  remark  of  his  own,  adapted 
to  the  place  in  which  he  lived.  He  re¬ 
commends,  for  example,  ringing  ^  of 

Et  tenuis  currat,  nullopuriffima  limo, 

Sitque  fapor  nullus,  lit  procul  omnis  odor.  ■ 

FrigeScat  breviter,  modico  limul  igne  calelcat 
Utilis,  et  duris  apta  leguminibus. 

Hanc  mihl  fi  quis  aquam  ded&rit  vtnofay  valets 
K  Foculaj  ndm  vincit  optima  lympha  merum. 

Thus  the  Phyfician;  but  the  Poet  recolleding  perhaps,  th^t 
‘  nec  vivere  carmina  poffimt  qtae  fcrihuntur  aquce  potorihs,  pre¬ 
fen  tly  fubjoins, 

Vina  bibant  homines,  animalia  csetera  fontes : 
ab  humanapedore  pot^us  aqu£C, 

^  *  II  cantare  i  falmi,  et  atteridere  all'  iftorie  theologiche 

^ilettando  all’  animo,  lo  pafcono  in  modo,  che  tutte  le  virtu 
diventaiio  piu  forti  a  reiillere  all’  infermita,  et  a  fupera;*le» 
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pialms,  and  reading  of  pious  liiftories,  to' 
chear  and  elevate  the  riiind,  and  enable  it 
to  refift  and  overcome  the  infirmities  of 
the  body.  He  is  fufficiently  prolix;  in  his 
poem,  on  the  different  forts  of  aliment- in 
common  ufe  ;  where,  among  other  things, 

t  *  ''  '  .  c 

he  reconimejids  rats  frogs  f ,  and  hedges 

hogs  . . 

But  of  all  the  poetical  performances  oil 

« 

this  lubjecfi:,  that  have  come  to  my  hands, 
dodlor  Armftrong’s  Art  of  prefcrving  heMth 
is  by  far  the  beft.  To  quote  every  charm¬ 
ing  dcfcription,  and  beautiful  paffage  of 
this  poem,  one  mufl  tranfcribe  the  whole. 
We  cannot  however  expe6t  new  rules; 
wTere  the  principal  defign  was  to  roufeand 
warm  the  heart  into  a  compliance  with 
the  folid  precepts  of  the  antients,  which 
lie  has  enforced  with  great  ftrength  and  e- 

Nil  juvat  umbrofi  latitare  cubilibus  antri. 

Glis  tibi,  vita  et  mors  hie  tibi  fomnus  erit.  Pag.  216. 

p  Ranarum  alba  caro,  fed  Temper  durior  elca.  Pag.  2820 

J  Utere  Echino  hilaris,  ftomachum  fovet,  ilia  moUit.  , 
Pag,  222.  editionis  Bonibeil.  Venet.  an.  1596. 

-  '  legance* 
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legance.  And  upon  the  whole,  he  has  con¬ 
vinced  us  by  his  own  example,  that  we 
ought  not  to  blame  antiquity  for  acknow¬ 
ledging, 

Om  power  of  pfrjfc,  melod'^,  and  fong. 

CHAP.  XIII. 

\ 

Of  Mar  films  Ficims  and  other Sy  who  joined 
afrolog^  with  phyftc,  in  order  to  preferve 
health. — -Mention  is  alfo  made  of  Platina 
Cremonenfts. 

But  to  return  to  plain  profe :  Some  ^ 
learned  Greeks  were  fent  for,  and  en¬ 
tertained  by  the  illuftrious  family  of  the 
Medici  and  others,  who  taught  their  lan¬ 
guage  and  learning  to  feveral  perfons  in 
Florence  and  Venice,  before  the  Turks 
took  pofleffion  of  Conftantinople  in  the 
1453.  But  many  more  f  retired  after 
the  taking  of  that  city,  and  carried  their 

*  Particularly  Joannes  Argyropilus  and  Emanuel  Chry- 
foloras. 

f  As  Theodore  Gaza,  Lafearis, 


Greek 
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Greek  manufcripts  with  them  into  Italy, 
where  they  foon  fpread  the  Grecian  litera¬ 
ture  among  a  people  eager  to  receive  and 
ftudy  it.  Among  other  fciences  that  be¬ 
gan  to  revive  in  the  Weft  from  this  cala¬ 
mity  of  the  Greeks,  phyfic  raifed  her  lan¬ 
guid  head,  but  could  not,  for  a  long  time 
clear  herfelf  from  the  follies  of  aftrology, 
fuperftition,  and  witchcraft,  with  which 
fhe  had  been  corrupted,  fince  her  departure 
from  antient  Greece. 

Marsilius  Ficinus,  the  tranllator 
of  Platons  works,  was  the  firft  phyfician, 
after  the  revival  of  learning  in  the  weftern 
parts  of  Europe,  who  wrote  concerning 
health.  He  was  born  in  Florence,  and  e- 
ducated  in  the  family  of  the  great  Cofmo 
de  Medicis,  who  appointed  him  preceptor 
to  his  fons,  and  beftowed  a  handfome  e- 
ftate  upon  him.  Among  his  other  volumi¬ 
nous  works  he  publifhed  a  treatife  concern¬ 
ing  health  and  long  life :  And  in  his  dedi¬ 
cation  to  Laurentius,  grandfon  of  Cofmus, 
he  calls  Galen  the  phyfician  of  the  body, 

and 
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arid  Plato  the  phyfician’  of  the  foul ;  and 
in  his  book  mixes  a  great  deal  of  the  fub- 
tilties  of  Plato  and  Plotinus,  Ivith  fome  ufe-^ 
ful  rules  copied  moftly  from  Galen.  To 
thefe,  however,  he  adds  feveral  fenfelefs 
and  fuperftitious  precepts  of  his  own,  that 
ftill  fhew  the  darknefs  of  the  ao;e  in  v/hich 

he  livedo  '  '  v.?  »..4  ^  , 

^  (k"  :  .  .  K  ,  .  «  f  , 

I .  He  admonilhes  people,  for  inftance^ 
to  confult  a  good  aflrologer  ^  at  every  fep- 
tennial  period  of  their  lives,  and  when  they 
fliall  learn  from  him  the  dangers  which 
hang  over  their  heads,  they  may  then  go 
to  the  phyfician  to  prevent  thofe  dangers. 

a.  He  recommends  the  internal  ufe  of 
goldj,  frankincenfe,  and  myrrh,  to  old 
people,  in  imitation  of  the  wife  men  who 

*  Tu  igitur,  a  vitam  producere  cupis  ad  fenedutem,  qii(> 
ties  leptimo  cuilibet  propinquas  anno,  confule  diligenter  aftro-. 
logum:  unde  immineat  tibi  dirciimeii;  edifcito  ;  deinde  vel  ad- 
ito  medicum,  vdl  prudentiam,  De  ftudiof.  vit.  producend. 
cap.  20. 

%  Sicut  magi  thus,  aurum,  et  myrrham.,  tria  dona,  pro 
tribes  planetarum  dominis,  Jove  fciz.  Sole,  et  Saturno,  ftella'^ 
rum  domino  obtulerunt,  ita  fenes  accipiant  eadem  vitalia  da- 
na.  De  vit.  ftud.  producendj  cap.  ii. 

offered 
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offered  thefe  three  to  the  creator  of  the 
ftars,  in  order  to  obtain  from  him  the  be¬ 
nign  influence  of  the  three  lords  of  the 
planets,  viz.  Sol,  Jupiter  and  Saturn. 

✓ 

In  *  the  lafl:  place,  he  mofl:  abfurdly  ad- 
vifes  old  men  to  copy  the  fhocking  pradtice 
of  fome  withered  witches  (as  fame  had  re¬ 
ported)  to  renew  their  youth  and  ftreilgth. 

To  Ficinus,  who  flouriflied  before  the 
year  1470,  I  fhall  here  fubjoin  Martin  Pan- 
fa,  a  celebrated  German  phyfician,  tho^ 
he  lived  about  an  hundred  and  fifty  years 
later,  to  fliew  that,  even  then,  aftrology 
and  fuperftition  were  not  baniflied  from 
the  F acuity.  But  tho’  a  great  many  might 
be  added,  who  were  fhamefully  weak  and 
'credulous  upon  this  article,  as  well  as  Pan- 
fa,  I  fhall  not  trouble  the  reader  with  any 
;  more  of  their  trumpery, 

*  Communis  quaedam  eft  et  vetus  opinio,  aniculas  quafdam 
fagas,  infantum  fugere  fanguinem  ;  quo  pro  vivibus  juvenef- 
\  cant.  Cur  non  et  noftri  fenes  fanguinem  moderate  iniftum  e 
'  vena  adolefcentis  fani  lugant.  De  vit.  ftudiof.  producend. 
4ap.  19. 

Martin 
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Martin  dedicated  to  the  fenate  of 
Leipfic,  .anno  1615,  a  treatife  entituled 
jiureuj  Uhellus  de  proroganda  vita.  He  was 
one  of  thofe  who  thought  that  the  planets 
had  a  great  influence  on  health,  and  that 
people  fhould  be  careful  to  know  which 
afpeits  and  conjuncflions  of  them  might  be 
favourable  or  hurtful  to  their  relpedive 
conftitutions,  and  that  they  fhould  choofe 
fuch  habitations  as  their  ftars  ^  diredted. 

He  informs  us  alfo,  that  we  ought  to  be 
particularly  mindful  of  our  health  every 
climaflierical  or  feventh  year,  for  which  he 
gravely  affigns  the  following  reafon,  viz, 
becaufe  Saturn,  a  malignant  planet  governs 
every  feventh  year  of  our  lives ;  and  as  he 
is  an  enemy  to  our  vital  fpirits,  and  ready 
to  introduce  fome  bad  change  into  the  a- 
nimal  oeconomy,  it  is  our  bufinefs,  by  ij:  prii- 

*  Ut  ad  quameunque  regionem  potifllnium  inhabitandam  i 
et  excolendam  tuum  Hdus  te  admonuerk,  eandem  tibi  deligen- 
dam  efie  arbitreris.  Part.  i.  cap.  29.  I 

i  Si  qu2e  vero  ex  infauftis  afpeaibus  pericula  impendent,  ,  : 
tuum  eft  arte  et  prudentia  ilia  prsvenire.  Part.  I.  cap.  29.  ^ 

I 
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dence  and  art  to  prevent  the  danger  with 
which  we  are  menaced. 

Our  author  however,  in  other  places  of 
his  book,  makes  amends  for  amufino; 
people  with  fuch  fancies,  by  recommend” 
ing  cleanlinefs  in  their  perfons,  cloaths, 
hoiifes,  and  furniture  ;  becaufe,  fays  he, 
naftinefs  flops  the  perfpiration,  breeds 
vermin,  and  overfpreads  the  body  with 
the  itch,  and  other  cutaneous  eruptions.’'^ 

Another  of  his  valuable  rules,  is,  that 
men  of  letters  flioiild  apply  themfelves  to 
clofe  and  ferious  ftudy  only  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  but  to  entettaining  books  in  the  after-^ 
noon ;  and  that  they  may  indulge  their 
tafte  for  contemplation  and  reading  more 
in  winter  than  in  a  hot  fummer,  which 
waftes  their  fpirits. 

He  obferves  in  the  third  place,  that  thofe 
who  gratify  a  fretful  and  cenforious  hu¬ 
mour,  and  are  ever  ready  to  find  fault"'*^,  and 

*  This  difpofition  to  find  fault  difcovers  alfo  a  poor  and 
lov/  genius,  directly  oppofite  to  that  of  Longinus,  who  de¬ 
clares  exprefly,  that  he  took  no  plealure  in  the  blemifhes  ofany 
author  :  Vvto?  kx)  \yj^x  toTs  'irrxicriAxa'lv  ^scrno^tvos,  Seft.  33. 
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think  to  raife  their  own  reputation  by  de¬ 
preciating  others,  foon  confume  their  vital 
balfam,  and  frequently  meet  with  a  pre¬ 
mature  death. 

The  next  in  order  of  time  to Marfilius 

I 

Ficinus  is  Antonius  Gazins  of  Padua,  whofe 
book  concerning  health  and  long  life^  was  pu- 
blifhed  an,  1491,  by  the  title  of  Corona  flo- 
rida ;  but,  with  the  mofl:  diligent  fearch 
in  feveral  libraries,  I  could  not  find  it. 

Platina  Cremonensis  addrefled  a 
fhort  treatife  on  health  to  Cardinal  Rove- 
rella,  an,  1529.^  He  was  no  phyfician,  but 
copies  principally  from  Celfus  all  that  he 
recommends.  I  mention  him  here  for  be¬ 
ing  the  firft,  (to  the  befl  of  my  remem¬ 
brance)  who  advifes  tender  people  to  chew^ 
their  food  well,  if  they  expedl  that  the  fto- 
mach  fliould  digeft  it,  for  how  is  it  pot 
fible,  fays  he,  that  thofe  who  fvv allow 
their  meat  whole,  fhould  efcape  crudities 
and  erucSlations 

*  Thofe  who  have  loft  their  teeth  ftiould  be  careful  to  have 
,their  meat  cut  very  fmall,  in  order  to  facilitate  their  digefti- 
on  ;  and,  for  the  lame  reafon,  old  people  ftiould  dimiiiilh 
their  folid,  and  increafe  their  liquid  aliment. 
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CHAP.  XIV. 


Of  Lewis  Cornaro  and  fome  otbersy  wbo  wert 
fo  ver^  curious  and  nice  in  the  care  of  their 
health  as  to  weigh  their  aliment, 

AFter  Platina  came  the  celebrated 
Lewis  Cornaro,  a  noble  Venetian, 
who  wrote  an  excellent  treatife  in  praife  of 
fobriety,  from  which  I  have  made  the  fob 
lowing  abftra6t* 

The  prevalence  of  cnftom,  fays  he,  is  a- 
mazing,  and  frequently  gets  die  better  of  our 
reafon.  Luxury  has  gained  ground  in  Italy 
within  my  memory,  and  is  now  reputed 
honourable,  tho’  it  has  deftroyed  more 
people  than  either  the  fword  or  the  pefti- 
lence. 

How  many,  to  my  grief,  have  I  feen  of 
my  friends,  men  of  great  capacities  and  no¬ 
ble  difpofitions,  cut  off  in  the  flower  of 
their  age  by  intemperance ;  who,  had  they 
lived,  would  have  been  ufeful  to  their  coun¬ 
try,  and  an  ornament  to  mankind !  I  my- 

felf 
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felf  purfued  the  fame  pernicious  courfe,  and 
would  have  perfifted  in  it,  had  nonny  ten¬ 
der  conftitution,  and  weak  ftomach,  un¬ 
able  to  bear  excefs,  thrown  me  into  colics, 
pains  of  my  fide,  touches  of  the  gout,  a 
feveriflinefs  and  perpetual  thirft,  which 
hung  about  me  from  the  thirty  fifth  year 
of  my  age  to  the  fortieth,  in  defiance  of  the 
various  remedies  employed  to  remove  them. 
My  phyficians  obferving  that  all  their 
labour  and  fldll  was  thrown  away  upon  my  . 
infirm  conftitution,  told  me  frankly  that 
there  remained  but  one  remedy  more  to 
fave  my  life,  and  that  was  a  fober  and 
regular  diet,  which  might  ftill  reftore  my 

t 

health  tho’  reduced  fo  low  ;  adding,  that 

,  \ 

unlefs  I  entered  upon  it  furthwith,  I 
fhould  in  a  few  months  put  myfelf  out  of 
capacity  to  receive  any  benefit  from  it,  and 
in  a  few  months  more  I  ftiould  be  dead. 
Tho’  they  recommended  the  fame  regula¬ 
rity  to  me  fome  time  before  to  little  put- 
pofe,  yet  as  I  found  my  complaints  increaf- 
ing  upon  me,  and  as  I  had  no  inclination 
|o  die  fo  foon,  I  firmly  refolved  to  follow 
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their  advice  without  lofs  of  time.  A  few 
days  in  this  regular  courfe  convinced  me 
that  I  had  at  lafl:  found  the  right  road,  and 
a  year  put  an  end  to  all  my  former  com¬ 
plaints,  and  reftored  me  to  a  perfect  ftate 
of  health. 

T o  preferve  this  health,  I  not  only  con^ 
tinned  my  regular  diet,  which  confifted  in 
twelve  ounces  offolidfood  taken  every  day, 
including  bread,  yolks  of  eggs,  flefh,  fifli, 
OY.  and  fourteen  ounces  of  liquids ;  but  I 
was  alfo  careful  to  avoid  heat,  cold,  fa- 
tigue,  grief,  watchings,  and  every  other 
excefs  that  might  hurt  my  health.  It  is 
true,  I  could  not  always  efcape  unluc¬ 
ky  accidents,  but  I  found  by  experience, 
that  they  had  no  very  bad  effedt,  where 
temperance  in  eating  and  drinking  had  been 
ftriftly  obferved.  The  two  following  inftan- 
ces  confirm  this  truth  :  My  brother,  and 
fome  more  of  my  family,  who  did  not  lead 
the  fame  regular  life  I  did,  being  greatly 
dejected  at  a  law  fuit  carried  on  againfl  me, 
which,  had  I  loft  it,  might  have  proved 
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my  ruin,  fell  a  facrifice  to  their  melancholy 
and  intemperance ;  whereas  I,  who  was 
principally  concerned,  enjoyM  perf eft  health 
all  the  while,  and  lived  to  fee  my  affairs 
brought  to  a  happy  concluhon.  I  was, 
at  another  time,  overturned  in  a  chariot, 
which  was  dragged  by  the  horfes  a  confider- 
able  way,  and  had  my  head  and  whole  bo¬ 
dy  much  bruifed,  and  one  arm  and  one  foot 
diflocated^ '  My  phylicians  advifed  bleeding 
and  purging  to  prevent  an  inflammation ;  I 
told  them,  that  if  they  would  be  pleafed  to 
reduce  my  foot  and  arm,  I  ftood  in  no  need 
of  Other  helps,  having  no  diffempered  hu¬ 
mours  to  bring  on  defluxions.  Thus  I  re¬ 
covered  without  any  other  remedies,  to  the 
fiirprize  of  all  my  acquaintance. 

Another  truth  of  great  moment  I  have 
alfo  learned  from  experience,  viz,  that  a  re¬ 
gular  method  of  living,  long  perfifted  in, 

cannot  be  altered  without  extreme  danger. 
It  is  now  four  years  fince  my  phylicians  and 
my  family  infilled  upon  my  making  fome 
fmall  addition  to  my  food,  alledging,  that 
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as  my  age  was  advanced,  and  my  flrengtli 
impaired,  I  ftood  in  need  of  more  nourifh- 
ment  to  fupport  me.  It  was  in  vain  to  an- 
fwer  that,  if  my  ftrength  impaired,  my 
digeftion  by  confequence  mufi:  be  weaker^ 
and  therefore  my  food  fhould  be  rather  di- 
minifhed  than  increafed.  My  remonftrance 
was  not  regarded,  and  L  was  forced  to  yield 
to  their  well  meant  importunities.  Accordr 
ingly  I  increafed  my  food  to  fourteen,  and 
my  drink  to  fixteen  ounces  ;  but  I  had  not 
continued  this  addition  above  ten  days, 
when,  from  being  lively  and  chearful,  I  be¬ 
gan  to  grow  dull,  low  fpirited,  unealy  to 
myfelf,  and  troublefome  to  all  about  me  ; 
on  the  twelfth  day  I  was  feized  with  a  pain 
in  my  fide,  which  lafted  twenty-two  hours, 
then  came  on  a  fever,  which  continued 
thirty-five  days  and  nights,  fo  that  my  life 
was  defpaired  of.  By  God^s  mercy,  howe¬ 
ver,  and  my  old  regimen,  I  recovered,  and 
now  at  eighty-three  I  enjoy  a  vigorous  ftate 
of  body  and  mind.  I  mount  my  horfe  from, 
the  level  ground,  I  climb  fteep  afcents  with 
eafe,  and  have  lately  wrote  a  comedy  full 

of 
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of  innocent  mirth  and  raillery.  When  I 
return  home,  either  from  private  bufinefs 
or  from  the  fenate,  I  have  eleven  grand¬ 
children,  with"  whofe  education,  amufe^ 
ments  and  fongs;  I  am  greatly  delighted  ; 
and  I  frequently  fing  with  them,  for  my 
voice  is  clearer  and  fl:rono;er  now  than  ever 
it  was  in  my  youth.  In  ihort,  I  am  in  all 
refpedls  happy,  and  quite  a  ftranger  to  the 
doleful,  inorofe,  dying  life  of  lame,  deaf^ 
and  blind  old  age,  worn  out  with  intern-^ 
perance. 

It  ■remains  only  (fuch  a  fober  regular  life 
is  fo  happy  in  its  confequences)  that  I  ex¬ 
hort  and  befeech  ail  men  of  fenfe  and  refo- 
lution  to  poflefs  themfelves  of  this  fource 
of  health,  more  valuable  than  all  the  rich¬ 
es  of  the  univerfe. 

Leonardus  Lessius  a  learned  Jefuit 
of  Louvaine,  who  lived  about  the  end  of 
the  fixteenth  century,  was  fo  much  pleafed 
with  Cornaro’s  treatife  on  fobriety,  that 
purely  to  recommend  it,  he  has  written 
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a  book  intitled  Ifjgiafticon^  or  The  true  me¬ 
thod  of  preferving  life  and  health  to  extreme  old 
age-  In  this  book  he  praifes  a  fober  life  as 
the  principal  means  of  health.  By  a  fober 
life  he  underftahds,  that  we  fhould  neither 
eat  or  drink  more  than  what  is  neceffary 
for  our  refpedtive  conftitutions,  in  order  to 
perform  the  fundtions  of  the  mind  with 
eafe.  Or,  to  be  more  particular,  he  fays, 
that  the  proper  meafure  of  meat  and  drink 
for  every  individual,  is  fuch  a  quantity  as 
his  ftomach  will  be  able  to  digeft  perfectly 
well,  and  will  be  fufficient  to  fupport  him 
under  the  employment  of  body  or  mind 
that  providence  has  appointed  for  him. 
But  to  prevent  miftakes  with  regard  to 
what  the  ftomach  may  be  perfecftly  able  to 
digeft,  and  to  what  may  be  thought  fuffi- 
cient  to  fupport  men  under  their  refpcclive 
occupations,  he  recommends  the  follow¬ 
ing  rules  : 

Firf,  He  who  eats  or  drinks  fuch  a 
quantity  as  renders  him  unfit  for  any  exer¬ 
tion  of  the  mind  to  which  his  profeffion 

H  h  calls 
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calls  him,  has  certainly  exceeded,  and 
ought  to  retrench.  And  he,  who  in 
bodily  labour  or  exercife  was  ad:ive  ,and 
nimble  before  meals,  if  he  becomes  heavy 
and  dull  after  meals,  has  certainly  tranf- 
-  greffed ;  for  the  true  end  of  eating  and 
drinking  is  to  refrefh,  and  not  to  opprefe 
the  body. 

»  ') 

Secondy  Th  o’ there  cannot  be  a  certain 
and  invariable  meafure  prefcribed  to  all  per- 
fons,  becaufe  of  the  difference  of  ages,  con- 
ftitutions  and  occupations  ;  yet,  generally 
Ipeaking,  to  thofe  who  are  old,  or  of  a 
tender  conftitution,  and  live  a  fedentary 
life,  twelve,  thirteen,  or  fourteen  ounces 
of  folid  food,  including  bread,  ffeffi,  fifli, 
.and  eggs,  together  with  an  equal  quan¬ 
tity  of  drink,  will  be  fufficient.  And  this 
rule  has  been  verified  by  the  experience 
chiefiy  of  thofe  whofe  proper  employment 
has  been  ftudy  and  meditation. 

*  In  tins  he  is  miftakeii;  for  the  quantity  of  drink  fhould 
exceed  that  of  the  folid  food,  in  almoft  all  circumftances  of 
life. 
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Third  ride^  The  quality  X  people’s 
food  and  drink  is  little  to  be  regarded,  if 
it  is  but  plain,  and  fuch  as  common  ufe 
has  recommended,  and  does  not  particu¬ 
larly  difagree  with  him  who  ufes  it,  provid¬ 
ed  the  quantity  be  properly  adjufted. 

Fotirth  riiky  T  o  cure  you  of  your  fond- 
nefs  for  high  living,  confider  thefe  delica¬ 
cies  you  fit  down  to,  not  as  they  appear 
on  the  table,  but  as  they  will  be  quickly 
altered  after  you  have  eat  them  ;  for  the 
richer  their  flavour  and  tafte  is  now,  the 
more  corrupted  and  acrimonious  they  will 
become  in  your  body,  and  the  more  hurt¬ 
ful  will  be  their  confequences. 

Our  author,  in  the  lajl  place,  proves 
the  advantages  of  fobriety  by  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  fuch  as  made  trial  of  it,  fome  of 
whom  lived  in  the  deferts  on  bread,  dates, 
fallad,  and  water,  to  an  hundred  years  and 

J  This  rule  is  calculated  for  perfons  of  a  ftrong  conftitution 
j  only,  but  apt  for  the  puny  or  delicate. 
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upwards.  Paul,  the  hermit,  fays  he,  died 
at  the  age  of  1 1 5  years  ;  of  which  he 
fpent  near  an  hundred  in  the  defert,  li¬ 
ving  for  the  firft  forty  on  dates  and  water 
only,  and  for  the  remaining  time  on  bread 
and  water,  as  Jerom  teftihes.  St.  Antho¬ 
ny  lived  to  105,  of  which  he  pafled  more 
than  eighty  in  the  wildernefs  on  bread  and 
water,  with  the  addition  at  laft,  of  a  little 
fallad,  according  to  Athanalius.  Arfenius, 
the  preceptor  of  the  emperor  Arcadius,  li¬ 
ved  to  120,  of  which  he  fpent  the  firft  iix- 
ty-five  in  the  focial  world,  and  the  other 
fifty-five  in  the  defert  with  great  abftemi- 
oufnefs.  And  Epiphanius  lived  with  equal 
aufterity  to  almoft  1 1 5. 

Bu  T  the  moft  recent  example,  and  the 
moft  to  his  purpofe,  was  that  of  Lewis 
Cornaro,  who  died  at  Padua  when  he  was 
above  100  years  old,  anno  1566. 
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CHAP.  XV. 


Of  the  ph'jficians  -who  •wrote  on  health  in  the  fix- 
tecntlr  centuv’^  before  SanBorius^  viz.  T’ho^ 
mas  Philologiis  of  Ravenna  ;  Vidus  Vidius ; 
Hieronimus  Cardanus  ;  Alexander  Trajakus 
Fetronius ;  Levinus  Femnius  ;  ffafon  Pra^ 
tenfis ;  Joannes  Valverdus  de  Hamufio ; 
Gulielmus  Gratarolus  ;  -  Henricus  Ranzo-* 
vius  ;  JEmilius  Dufus  ;  Ferdinandus  Ru-^ 
fachiuSy  and  Oddi  de  Oddis, 


^y"HOMAS  PHILOLOGUS  of  Raven- 
^  na  addrefled  to  pope  Julius  III.  a  trea- 
tife,  De  vita  ultra  annos  120  protraheii- 
da,”  which  he  profcffes  to  have  colledled 
with  great  labour  and  affiduity  from  the 
writings  of  the  learned.  He  complains  that 
voluptuoufnefs  and  avarice  had  fhortened 
the  lives  of  the  noble  Venetians  to  fuch  a 

r 

degree,  that  whereas  formerly  feveral  fena- 
tors,  every  one  at  leaft  an  hundred  years 
old,  ufed  to  appear  on  the  ftreets  together, 
venerable  by  their  white  locks  and  rich 

robeS;, 
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robe?,  there  was  not  one  to  be  feen  in  onr 
author’s  time  who  had  reached  ninety : 
He  therefore  recommends  temperance  and 
purity  of  manners  as  the  principal  means  to 
promote  longevity.  He  recommends  like- 
'wife  a  pure  air  to  thofe  who  defire  length  of 
daysj  and  is  the  firfl:  phyfician,  I  know  of, 
who  cenfures  the  pernicious  cullom  of  ha- 
ving  public  burying  places  in  populous  ci- 
.ties,  which  taint  the  atmolphere  with  ca¬ 
daverous  fleams,  and  frequently  occafion 
fatal  diflempers.  I  am  aftonifhed,  con- 
tinues  he,  that  the  moderns  fhould  ap- 
prove  of  a  practice,  which  the  wifeft  na- 
dons  of  antiquity  prohibited  by  the 
mofl  folemn  laws.” 

About  the  middle  of  the  fixteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  Vidus  Vidius,  a  Florentine,  publifh- 
ed  a  large  volume  on  the  prefervatioh  of 
the  health  of  the  body  in  general  and 
of  every  member  in  particular,  cleared  (as 

*  De  tuenda  valetudine  generatim  libri  fex,  membratiai 
nbri  quatuordecim. 

he 
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as  he  pretends)  from  all  the  errors  both  ot 
the  Greeks  and  the  Arabians.  He  had  been 
invited  to  Paris  by  Francis  L  and  taught 
phyfic  there,  during  the  life  of  that  auguft 
and  munificent  patron  of  learning ;  and  af¬ 
ter  his  death  was  called  home  anno  1 557, 
and  highly  encouraged  by  Coihius  duke  of 
Tufcany.  « 

In  this  performance  concerning  health, 
Vidius  has  fo  clofely  adhered  to  the  theory 
of  Galen,  without  one  inftance  from  his 

praftice  to  enliven  it,”  and  is  fo  full  of 
the  endlefs  diftindlions  and  divifions  of  A- 
vicenna,  that  there  is  not  one  new  or  en¬ 
tertaining  precept  to  be  met  with  in  his 
whole  work,  tho’  he  was  undoubtedly  a 
man  of  great  literature. 

The  famous  Hieronimus  Cardanus  is  an¬ 
other  of  our  voluminous  writers  on  the  fub- 
je£t  of  health,  but  has  not  added  many  rules 
of  great  importance  to  thofe  mentioned  by 
former  phyficians.  He  was  defcended  from 
a  noble  family  in  Milan,  and  born  at  Pavia 
(whither  his  mother  fled  from  the  plague) 
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mna  i^oo. .  He  is  magnified  by  fome  for 
his  extenfive  knowledge  in  the  fciences,  and 
was  fent  for  from  Italy^  as  far  as  Scotland, 
to  cure  the  archbifliop  of  St.  Andrews, 
which  he  did,  of  a  dangerous  illnefs :  But 
others  hold  him  in  fmall  efteem.  His  book 
on  health  and  long  life  is  reckoned  one  of 
his  bell  performances ;  but  he  is  a  very  un¬ 
equal  writer.  He  takes  upon  him  to  blame 
Hippocrates  and  Galen  in  things  wherein 
all  the  world  think  them  to  be  right,  ex¬ 
cept  himfelf.  He  exclaims,  for  example, 
againfl:  ufing  any  exercife  that  can  fatigue 
a  man  in  the  fmalleft  degree,  or  throw 
him  into  the  moll  gentle  fweat,  or  in  the 
leaft  accelerate  his  refpiration ;  and  grave¬ 
ly  obferves,  that  trees  live  longer  than  a- 
nimals,  becaufe  they  never  ftir  from  their 
places :  He  maintains  that  Galerds  treatife 
on  health  is  full  of  miftakes  ;  and  as  a 
proof  of  this,  obferves,  that  Galen  him¬ 
felf  died  at  feventy-feven,  which  cannot 
properly  be  called  old  age.  Poor  Car- 
dan  did  not  then  forefee  that  this  ob¬ 
jection 
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jeftioti  (fuppofe  it  to  have  any  wei  ght) 
might  one  day  be  urged  more  juflly  a- 
gainfl:  himfelf  who  died  at  feventy-five.’^ 

But  to  do  him  juftice:  He  was  the  firfl: 
who  gave^'us  marks  or  fymptoms  of  longe¬ 
vity,  which  when  they  meet  in  the  fame 
perfon,  are,  for  the  mofl:  part,  true  indica¬ 
tions  of  long  life,  viz.  firft,  to  be  defcend- 
ed  from  along-lived  family,  at  leaft  by  one 
of  the  parents.  Secondly,  to  be  of  a  chear- 
ful  eafy  difpofition,  undifturbed  by  any 
irkfome  care  or  difquietude  of  mind : 
And,  thirdly,  to  be  naturally  a  long  and 
found  fleeper. 

The  quantity  of  aliment  which  he  re¬ 
commends  is  very  fmall,  after  the  manner 
of  Cornaro,  whom  he  admires  much  :  And 
though  the  abftemioufnefs  which  he  en¬ 
joins  would  ill  agree  with  perfons  of  an 
active  and  laborious  life,  and  foon  exhaufl: 
their  ftrength,  and  render  them  ufelefs ; 
yet  to  people  of  a  delicate  conftitution, 
full  of  care  and  difquietttdes,  or  confined 
to  a  fedentary  life,  the  meafure  of  ali- 

I  i  ment 
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ment  which  he  allows,  under  the.reftridli- 
ons  annexed  to  it,  is  perhaps  the  „beft. rule 
6f  health  in  his  .book.  ....  ;  j 

The  true  meafure  of  eating  and  drink-' 

» •  .  •  - 

ing,  fays  he,  is,  that  a  man  lhall  feel 
nofulnefs  or  weight  in  his  ftomach,  but 

4 

''fhallbe  able  to  walk  or  write  immediate- 
ly' after  meals,  in  cafe  either  fliould  be 
neceffary ;  that  his  fleep  fhall  not  be  dif- 
turbed  or  Ihortened  by  his  fupper  ;  that 
he  fhall  have  neither  head-ach,  nor  bad 

*  -  y  ,• 

tafte  in  his  mouth  next  morning  ;  and 
that  he  fhall  awake  refrelhed  and  chear- 
ful  after  his  night’s  reft. 

.  Hi  s  fourth  book  on  old  age  is  the  moli 
entertaining  part  of  the  whole  performance, 
.Who  can  forbear  being  pleafed  with  his 
chearful  and  focial  difpofition  at  feventy- 
three,  and  wdth  his  lively  hope  which  he 
flretches  beyond  the  grave  ?  For  my  part, 
fays  he,  I  am  more  joyful  now  than  ever 
I  was  in  my  youth.  I  lhall  die,  ’tis  true, 

and 
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and  leave  my  friends  behind  me,  but  I 
fliall  find  others  where  I  go,  and  I  know 
that  thofe  who  are  left  behind  will 
quickly  follow  me.’’ 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Cardan,  Alex¬ 
ander  Trajanus  Petronius  publifhed  his 
book  concerning  the  aliment  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  and  the  prefervation  of  their  health, 
which  he  dedicates  to  Pope  Gregory  XIIL 
In  it  he  treats  of  the  fituation,  air,  winds, 

!  waters,  and  healthy  feafons  of  Rome ; 
and  alfo  of  the  food,  folemn  falls,  and  e- 
pidemical  ailments  of  the  Romans.  This 
book  is  written  with  great  judgment  and 
accuracy,  and  is  an  excellent  model  for  any 
I  phyfician  who  inclines  to  do  the  fame 
I  good  office  to^the  city  in  which  he  rehdes* 

I 

i  *  '  ^ 

Several  Authors,  befides  thofe  already 
named,  have  written  upon  the  confervati- 
on  of  health  in  the  lixteenth  centuiy,  be¬ 
fore  the  celebrated  Sandlorius.  I  fliall  men¬ 
tion  the  moft  eminent  amonp*  them,  for 
the  lake  of  the  curious,  who  may  have  a- 

mind 
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mind  to  eonfult  them,  but  fliall  not  dwell 

long  upon  their  works  ;  and  perhaps  there 
have  been  but  few  ^  improvements  or  vari¬ 
ations  in  this  branch  of  phyfic,  from  the 
times  of  the  Greeks  and  Arabians,  down 
to  Sandlorius,  who  flourifhed  in  the  clofe 
of  this  century. 

These  authors  ftand  in  order  of  time, 
as  follows: 

Levinus  Lemnius  was  born  in  Zeland 
anno  1505,  and  pradtifed  phyfic  for  fevcral 
years  with  good  fuccefs  :  But  having  had 
the  misfortune  to  lofe  his  wife,  entered  in¬ 
to  holy  orders  ;  in  confequence  of  which, 
his'  writings  partake  both  of  morality  and 
phyfic.  His  exhortation  to  lead  a  virtu¬ 
ous  life,  in  order  to  fecure  the  health  both 
of  body  and  mind,  fets  forth,  that  “  health 
is  preferved  by  temperance  in  eating  and 
drinking,  wherein  excefs  is  indecent,  as 

^  Les  regies  pour  la  confervation  de'  la  fante,  et  ceqtt’il  y 
a  a  dire  lur  les  qualitez  et  le  choix  des  alimens,  etant  un  fujet 
ou  li  y  a  iemoins  de  variations  depuis  les  terns  les  plus  anciens 
ju(c]u’  au  notre.  Le  Clerc  Plan  de  I’biftoire  de  la  medecine, 
pag-  3* 

well 
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well  as  pernicious ;  and  by  a  moderation 
in  all  the  other  articles  which  Galen  ^ 
calls  the  prefervatives  of  health,  but 
moderns  call  the  Six  Non-naturahj  not 
that  they  are  by  any  means  unnatural^ 
but  becaufe  they  are  not  within  the  bo- 
‘‘  dy  like  our  blood  and  humours,  though 
they  have  influence  enough  to  hurt  or 
deftroy  it,  when  a  bad  ufe  is  made  of 
them.” 

Jason  Pratensis  a  Zelander,  like- 
wife  wrote  a  treat  ife  De  tuenda  f unit  at  a?i- 
no  1538.  He  regrets  that  his  many  avoca¬ 
tions,  and  a  nine  months  illnefs  did  not 
permit  him  to  write  up  to  the  idea  which 
he  had  of  his  fubjefl:.  He  is,  never thelefi, 

a  lively  writer,  and  a  good  claffical  fcholar, 
which  makes  his  book  very  entertaining, 
tho’  it  has  little  or  nothing  new  with  re- 
fpecl  to  health. 

Antonius  Fumanellus  Veronen- 
sis  wrote  De  fenum  regimine^  anno  1540  ; 

*  Lemnius  did  not  advert,  that  Galen  washimfelf  the  per- 
fon  who  introduced  the  appellation  Non-fiaiuraL 

wherein 
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r  ^  ^  *  N 

wherein  he  declares,'  “  that  he  follows  the 

“  fentiments  of  Hipocrates  and  Galen.” 

* 

Joannes  Valverdus  de’HAMUsco,  a 
Spaniard,  publifhed  his'treatife  De  animi  et 
corp^is  fanitate  ad  Hieronimum  Verallum  Car-- 
dinalem^  anno  1 552.  It  is  fhort,  but  writ- 
ten  with  a  great  deal  of  good  fenfe ;  and  as 
the  author  had  an  opportunity  of  travelling 
into  diftant  countries,  his  obfervations  en¬ 
abled  him  to  add  this  new  rule  to  the  old 
ones,  viz.  That  it  is  neceflary  to  diverfify 
pur  method  of  living,  according  to  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  climate  in  which  we  may  chance 
to  refide.  When  I  was  in  Scotland,* 
(fays  Jie)  I  could  not  forbear  eating 
more  frequently  than  I  ufed  to  do  in  my 
own  country, 

'v. 

Guilielmus  Gratarolus  a  Pied- 
montefe,  publifhed  his  book  De  liter atorum^ 

*  Cum  ego,  qui  meridionaleni  magis  incolo  regionem,  a- 
pud  Scotos  agerem,  non  poteram  me  continere,  quin  pluribus 
vicibus  cibum  afTumerem,  quam  antea  efTem  confuetus. 


et 
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U  eorum  qui  7nagijlratum  gerunty  conjervanda 
vaktudinCy  anno  1555.  He  inculcates  ^  a  mo¬ 
deration  in  the  five  following  articles  ; 

'  namely,  eating,  drinking,  labour,  lleep, 
and  concubinage  ;  and  affirms,  that  thofe 
great  fathers  of  ^  phyfic,  Hippocrates  and 
Galen,  have  recommended  the  fame  mo¬ 
deration,  as  the  principal  means  to  fecure 
health. 

Henri cus  Ranzovius,  a  Daniih  no¬ 
bleman,  wrote  confcrvanda  valetudine  in 
privatum  liber  or  um  fuormn  ufumy  anno  1573. 
The  firft  and  moft  valuable  precept  in  his 
book,  is,  to  worfhip  and  ferve  God,  and  to 
pray  to  him  for  health  ;  for  (continues 
i  he)  tho’  the  ftars  have  their  influence, 

I  ^Mt  will  be  always  true,  that  - 

Aftra  valent  aliquid,  plus  pia  vota  valent. 

‘  iE  M I L I  u  s-  D  u  s  u  s  compofed  his  book 
De  tuenda  valetudine  ad  Carolum  Sabaudm 
Duceniy  anno  1582  ;  but  copies  Galen  in  e- 
very  thing  that  is  material. 

Lajllyy  Ferdinandus  Eustachius, 

fon 
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fon  to  the  famous  anatomift  Bartholomseus 
EuftachiuS',  wrote  De  viu  humande  a famlta* 
te  mtdica  prorogationei  dedicated  to  ,pope 
Sixtus  V.'  ctnno  1589.  This  author  has  in¬ 
deed  refuted  lUany  arguments  alledged  to 
prove  that  the  medical  art  is  of  no  ufe  in 
prolonging  life  *  but  is  quite  filelit  as  to 
the  means  by  which  that  end  may  be  at¬ 
tained. 

It  would  make  this  compilation  too  te¬ 
dious  to  take  notice  here  of  all  thefe  au¬ 
thors  that  have  advanced  fome  fanciful  fpe- 
culations  on  the  different  proportions  of 
food  at  different  meals,  which  they  ima^ 
gined  to  be  of  great  importance  to  health ; 
fuch,  for  inftance,  as  Oddi  de  Oddis, 
who,  in  his  treatife  De  cocm  et  prandii  portio¬ 
ned  publifhed  anno  1 570,  afferts,  that  people 
Ihould  make  fupper  their  fulleft^  and  din¬ 
ner  their  lighteft  meal. 


V 


CHAP. 
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C  H  A  i".  xvil 

/' 

if  '  • 

Of  SanSorm. — His  tifful  difcover^  of  infen’- 
ftble  perfpiration,  and  ohfervations  upon  it,^ 
— Of  tkofe  ph'^ficians  who  adapted  his  me-- 
thod  to  their  refpedive  climates^  as  Dodort 
in  France^  Keil  in  Britain^  De  Gorter  in 
Hollandy  Rogers  and  Robiffon  in  Irelanf 
and  Linen  in  Carolhia.^-^Of  their  apho- 
rifms.' — ^Oj  the  inhalation  of  moifture  from 
the  air,  where  mention  is  made  of  Do  dor 
Jones. 


SANCTORIUS  SANCTORIUS  was 
born  in  Iftria,  a  territory  in  Italy  be- 
longing  to  the  Venetians,  and  fludied  at 
Padua,  where  he  afterwards  became  a  ce¬ 
lebrated  profefTor.  He  was  from  thence 
invited  to  pfadtife  phyfic  at  Venice,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  citizens,  and  tho’  he  left  the 
univerfity,  yet  the  republic,  as  a  mark  of 
efteem,  continued  his  falary  te  his  death, 
which  happened  1636,  in  the  75th 
year  of  his  age.^ 


i  ■  V 

JIe  opened  a  new  feene  in  phyfic,  to 
which  phyficians  and  philofophers  were  in  a 

K  k 


ereat 
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great  meafure  ftrangers  before  his  time ; 

O  'O 

and  upon  experiments  made  with  amazing 
diligence  and  affiduity  for  thirty  years,  has 

eftabliflied  feveral  laws  of  infenfible  perfpi^ 

./ 

ration^  or  aphorifms,  of  which  feme  are  fo 
ufeful  toward  the  prefervation  of  health, 
that  it  will  be  neceflary  to  take  notice  of 
them  ;  diftinguifhing  at  the  fame  time, 
and  feleding  fuch  as  are  founded  in  nature 
and  confirmed  by  experience,  from  thofe 
which  were  apparently  fuggefted  by  the 
falfe  theory  of  phyfic  that  flill  prevailed  in 
his  days.  And  it  will  be  no  incurious  en¬ 
tertainment  to  compare  his  experiments 
made  'weiring  the  body^  with  the  obfer- 
vations  of  the  antients  made  on  temperance 
and  exercifcy  and  to  mark  the  harmony 
which  fubfifls  between  them.  Both  have, 
by  different  means,  eftabliflied  the  fame 
maxims  for  the  confervation  of  health,  fo 
that  his  experiments  and  their  obfervations 
mutually  illuftrate  and  confirm  each  other* 

That  Galen  was  acquainted  with  the 
infenfible  perfpiration  in  general,  is  evident 

from 
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from  his  own  words :  This  excreraenti- 

tious  vapour  %  fays  he,  is  expelled 
through  fmall  orifices,  which  the  Greeks 
call  pores,  dilperfed  all  over  the  body, 
and  elpecially  over  the  skin,  partly  by 
fweat,  and  partly  by  infenfible  perfpira- 
tion,  {uS'YjXog  dig9yjo‘i  which  e- 

fcapes  the  the  fight,  and  is  known  to 
few/^  And  all  the  phyficians  from  his 
time  down  to  the  clofe  of  the  fixteenth 
century,  had  only  a  general  and  vague  i- 
dea  of  tranfpiration,  and  may  be  faid  to 
have  juft  known  that  there  was  fuch  a  diA 
charge.  But  to  Sandorius  was  referved 
the  honour  of  calculating  the  true  quanti- 
ty  of  this  perfpiration  by  the  balance ;  of 
fhewing  that  it  is  larger  than  all  the  fen- 
fible  evacuations  taken  together  ;  and  of 
fettling  rules  by  which  it  may  be  rendered 
highly  fubfervient  to  health. 

As  the  difference  of  climates  makes  a 
confiderable  difference  in  the  quantity  of 

*  De  fanit.  tuend.  lib.  2.  cap.  I2.  fub.  finem., 

perfpiration^ 


1 
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perfpiration,  phyficians  of  feveral  countries 
have  thought  it  worth  while  to  repeat  the 
llatical  experiments  which  Sandiorius  made, 
in  order  to  compare  the  fenfible  and  infen- 
iible  evacuations  of  the  human  body  in 
their  relped:ivc  climates  with  thofe  in  Italy o 

I 

‘  . .  ■:  '  •  • 

The  fir  ft  was  doftor  Dodart  in  France, 

a  learned,  inquifitive  and  confcientious 
phyfician,  who  began  his  experiments  an- 
no  1668,  and  continued  them  with  little 
interruption  for  thirty-three  ^  years. 

r  V 

The  next  was  the  ingenious  Dr.  James 
Keil  in  Great  Britain,  who,  anno  1718, 
publifhed  his  tables  of  obfervations,  made 
without  any  interruption  for  one  whole 
year  ;  together  with  feveral  trials  which  he 
had  made  at  different  times,  during  the 


ten  preceeding  years. 


i  T 


After  him  came  De  Gorter  in  Hoh 
land,  who  printed  the  firft  edition  of  his 


*  Hill,  tie  1’  acad*  de«  Iciences,  anno  1707.  Eloge  de  M« 
Dodart.  Note,  His  medicina  Stat.  Gallic,  is  printed  with 
Nogucz’s  explanation  of  San«aorius’s  aphorirms.  '  ’ 

book 

»  t' 
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book  concerning  infenfible  perfpiration,  art 

no  1728,  and  his  fecond  edition  anno  17360 

> 

From  Keil  and  De  Gorter,  both  meil 
of  a  clear  mathematical  difcernment, 
Learn  to  corredf  th^  calculations  of  Sandlo- 
rius,  which  otherwife  might  millead  the  in* 
|iabitants  of  a  colder  region.  And  indeed 
De  Gorter,  (under  the  dire^ion  of  Boer-* 
haave)  by  his  experiments  and  judiciou4 
reflections,  has  thrown  a  great  deal  of  ligli? 
upon  this  fubjecd- 

Then  came  put  the  performance  of  4 
curious  gentleman  in  Ireland,  who  having 
read  Dr.  Lifter’s  Sandtorius  ;  and  having 
afterwards  found  that  Keil,  in  his  treatile 
on  perfpiration,  made  the  infenfible  dif* 
charge  in  Britain,  much  left  tfian  that  in 
Italy,  refolved  to  go  himfelf  through  a 
courfe  of  ftatical  experiments  for  one  year ; 
and  in  his  letter  to  Dr.  Rogers  very  mo- 
deftly  fays,  Some  irregular  obfervations, 
from  the  20th  November  1720,  to  the 
ift  of  May  1721,  I  made,  fcarce  worth 
^  mentioning  i  hut  afterwards  I  formed 

tables 


*  ^ 
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tables  fomething  more  regular.  If  I 
had  thought  that  they  fhould  be  made 

I 

public,  I  had  been  more  careful  and 
corred.^* 

In  another  paragraph  he  fays,  Not 
having  fufScient  room  in  the  fpace  of  a 
quarter  of  a  fhect,  I  was  obliged  to 
leave  out  entirely  thofe  which  treated 
of  diet  and  exercife,  and  even  thofe  of 
ftools,  except  for  two  months/^ 

This  performance  appeared  firft  with 
Dr.  Rogers’s  ingenious  elfay  on  epidemi- 
cal  difeafcs,  amo^  1734.”  And  tho^ 
the  author  of  the  experiments  had  fuch 
an  humble  opinion  of  his  own  perfor¬ 
mance  :  Yet  in  the  dodor’s  hands  it  be¬ 
came  a  finiftied  piece,  which,  as  he  fays^ 
brings  the  ftatical  medicine  to  as  great 
a  certainty  in  Ireland,  as  it  ever  arrived 
to  in  Italy,  under  the  laborious  endea- 
yours  of  the  moft  experienced  Sando- 
rius.’’  This  is  very  wonderful,  confider- 
ing  that  the  Irifti  Comtr'^  Gentleman  em¬ 
ployed  fewer  months  in  making  his  expe¬ 
riments^ 
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riments,  than  the  Italian  pbjfician  did  years* 
But  be  that  as  it  will,  the  learned  gentle¬ 
man's  experiments  and  notes,  and  the  fub- 
fequent  aphoriftical  rules  (from  whatever 
fource  they  were  drawn)  are  both  ingeni¬ 
ous  and  ufefuL  We  have  in  the  ninth  ^ 
volume  of  the  philofophical  tranfadlions, 
Dr.  John  Linen's  ftatical  experiments, 
made  at  Charles-town  in  South  Carolina 
for  one  whole  year,  from  March  1 740  to 
March  1741,  with  the  laudable  view  of 
finding  out  the  caufe  of  the  epidemic  difiemr 
perSy  which  return  regularly  in  that  coun¬ 
try  at  Jlated  feafons.  But  general  tables, 
made  in  a  very  different  climate,  without 
any  aphorifms  drawn  from  them,  cannot 
contribute  much  to  the  prefervation  of 
health  in  this  country. 

The  laft  performance  relating  to  ftati¬ 
cal  experiments,  that  has  come  to  my 
hands,  is  dodtor  Bryan  Robinfon's  differ- 
ration  on  the  food  and  difcharges  of  the  human 
hod^y  publiflied  anno  1 748  :  But  his  nume¬ 
rous  calculations,  and  refined  manner  of 

^  The  origin,  tranfa^t.  and  not  the  abridgments. 

reafoning. 
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reafoning,  are  above  the  comprehenfion  of 
common  readers;  and  confequently  do  not 
correfpond  well  with  my  prefent  purpofe. 
To  give  a  fpecimen  of  the  latter ;  in  page 
77,  he  expreffes  himfelf  in  the  following 
words :  Anger  and  joy  increafe,  and 

fear  and  fadnefs  leflen,  both  perlpira- 
tion  and  urine.  The  foul  which  has 
great  power 
the  sEther,  when  it  is  made  uneafy  by 
the  paffion  of  anger^  raifes  a  flrong  vh 
brating  motion  in  the  asther,  within  its 
fenforium,  which  motion  is  propagated 
thro’  the  nerves  to  all  parts  of  the 
body.” 

Bu  T  to  return  to  SancSorius.  This  phy- 
fician  has  divided  his^  book  of  aphorifms 
into  feven  fedions.  In  the  firfl  he  makes 
fome  general  oblervations  911  weighing  the  j 
infenfible  perfpiration :  In  the  fecond  he  3 
treats  of  air  and  water  :  In  the  third,  of  } 
meat  and  drink :  In  the  fourth,'  of  fleep  q 
and  wakefulnefs :  In  the  fifth,  of  exercife  a 
and  reft:  In  the  fixth,'  of  concubinage; 
and  in  the  feventh,  of  the  paffions  and  af-  -3 
feftions  of  the  mind; 

I  SHALL 


over  the  body,  by  virtue  of 


I 
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I  SHALL  tranfcribe  promifcuoufly  from 
Sandorius,  and  the  other  authors  on  (lath 
cal  experiments  above  mentioned^  fuch 
maxims  as  conduce  moft  to  the  prefervath’ 
on  of  health  ;•  and  fhall  range  them  under 
their  refpeftive  feddions,  according  to  the 
method  of  Sandtorius. 

i 

I 

Section  I.  Of  weighing  the  infeiifible 

Perfpiration; 

I.  Insensible  perfpiration,  by  the 
pores  of  the  Ikin,  and  by  the  breath,  is 
greater  than  all  the  fenfible  evacuations 
joined  together ;  for,  if  a  ftrong  healthy 
man,  who  ufes  moderate  exercife,  in  good 
weather,  eats  and  drinks  eight  pound 
weight  in  a  day,  he  will  difcharge  five  of 
them  by  infenfible  perfpiration  ;  and  we  are 
more  relieved  by  a  free  infenfible  perfpirati¬ 
on,  than  by  all  the  fcnfible  evacuations  U“* 
nited. 


2.  Health  continues  firm  as  long  as 
the  body  returns  daily  to  the  fame  weight 
by  infenfible  perfpiration ;  it  begins  to  de- 

L  I  dine 
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dine  when  the  body  is  reduced  to  the  fame 
weight  by  a  larger  difcharge  of  ftool  or  u- 
rine  than  ufual ;  but  if  the  body  does  not 
recover  the  lame  weight  in  fome  days,  ei- 
ther  by  infenfible  perfpiration,  or  by  fome 
fenfible  evacuation,  the  approach  of  a  fe¬ 
ver,  or  fome  bad  ftate  of  health,  is  to  be 
apprehended. 

3.  The  purer  our  per^iration  is,  or  the 
Icfs  mingled  with  any  fenfible  moifture,  the 
more  wholefome  it  is. 

4.  To  feel  the  body  heavy,  when  it  is 
aduallyflight  on  the  balance,  Ihew's  a  worfe 
ftate  of  health,  than  to  feel  it  weighty  when 
it  is  really  fo.  On  the  other  hand,  to  feel 
it  light,  when  it  is  really  heavy  on  the  ba¬ 
lance,  ftiews  an  excellent  ftate.  of  health. 

5.  Pain  of  the  head,  or  of  any  other  part 
of  the  body,  diminifties  the  perfpiration. 

6.  It  is  a  Hire  fign  of  good  health  when 

I 

a  perfon  can  climb  up  an  afcent  with  plea- 
fure. 


7.  Lenient 
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7*  Lenient  gentle  purges  do  not  lef- 
fen  the  perfpiratidn,  but  only  difcharge  an 
ufelefs  load ;  whereas  ftrong  purges  hinder 
it,  and  are  hurtful  in  many  refpedls. 

8.  The  bodies  of  young  healthy  men, 
who  live  moderately,  grow  weightier  every 
month  by  two  or  three  pounds,  and  fome- 
times,  towards  the  end  of  the  month, 
they  feel  a  weight  in  their  heads,  or  a 
wearinefs ;  but  foon  return  to  their  ufual 
ftandard  again,  by  a  difcharge  of  turbid 
urine,  or  fome  other  evacuation. 

9.  The  principal  caufes  which  flop per- 
fpiration  are,  a  cold  damp  air  ;  hard  vifcid 
food  ;  difufe  of  exercife ;  falling  ;  terror  ; 
relllefs  nights ;  and  an  increafe  of  any  fen- 
fible  evacuation. 

10.  There  is  a  great  deal  more  perlpir- 
ed  in  youth  than  in  old  age  ;  and  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  perfpiration  differs  according  to  dif¬ 
ferent  conllitutions,  ways  of  living,  cli¬ 
mates  and  feafons. 


II.  A 
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II.  A  VERY  material  queftion  follows, 
How  fhall  a  man  fix  upon  the  precife 
quan|:ity  of  perfpiration,  which  will  fecure 
to  him  a  permanent  ftate  of  good  health 
to  old  age  ?  Sandlorius  fays,  that  he  may 
fecure  it  by  the  following  experiment : 

Let  him,  after  a  plentiful  fupper,  com¬ 
pute  how  much  he  has  dilcharged  by  in- 
fenfible  perfpiration  in  the  fpace  of  twelve 
hours :  Suppofe,  for  example,  that  he  has 
loft  fifty  ounces ;  let  him  again  weigh  him- 
felf  feme  rnornino;  after  having;  taken  no 
fupper  at  all,  nor  committed  any  excefs  in 
his  preceeding  dinner  ;  and  then  calculate 
how  much  he  has  thrown  off  by  infenfible 
I  perfpiration ;  fuppofe  twenty  ounces.  This 
being  knoAvn,  let  him  chufe  fuch  a  diet, 
and  ufe  fuch  exercife,  and  fuch  a  modera¬ 
tion  in  the  other  Non-naturals,  as  will  bring 
his  infenfible  perfpiration  to  a  medium  be¬ 
tween  fifty  and  ttventy  ounces,  i.  e,  to 
thirty-five  ounces  every  day,  and  by  this 
inethod  he  may  preferve  his  health  to  an 
hundred  years,  But  this  is  a  tedious 

method^ 


j  method,  which  no  man  will  hibmit  to, 
i  and  it  is  plain  the  author  himfelf  did 

I  not,  for  he  died  in  the  75th  year  of  his 

2.ge.’^ 

Keil  fays  that  th.e  true  rule  of  diet  to 
eveiy  man,  is  his  natural  undepraved  appe^ 
tite.  By  this  monitor  he  is  direfted,  witlv 
I  out  the  trouble  of  weighing  himfelf,  to  the 
exact  quantity  of  meat  and  drink  which 
he  ouo-ht  to  take  in;  for  nature  never 
craves  more,  nor  is  eafy  with  lefs,  than 
what  is  proper  for  her. 

De  Gorter,  in  anfwer  to  this  queftion, 
fays,  I  have  found,  by  repeated  trials 
with  the  balance,  that  if  a  healthy  man 
eats  and  drinks  as  much  as  is  fufhcient 
to  fatisfy  his  hunger  and  thirft  ;  and  rifes 
from  table  without  quite  filling  his  fto- 
mach,  or,  with  fome  remaining  appetite, 
his  daily  difcharges  will  be  equal  to 
what  he  has  taken  in ;  or,  in  other 
words,  he  v/ill  enjoy  a  good  ftate  of 
M  health  ;  becaufe  health  principally  de- 
pends  upon  fijch  an  equality. 


In 
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In  order  therefore  to  fecure  a  conftant 
flate  of  good  health,  continues  he,  a 
man  Ihould  be  careful  to  afe  fuch  exer- 
cife,  and  fuch  a  moderation  in  the  other 
means  of  life,  as  will  excite  this  natural 
appetite  of  hunger  and  thirft  every  day ; 
and  then  fhould  fatisfy  it  with  plain 
wholefome  meat  and  drink,  in  the  tem- 
perate  method  above  recommended.’^ 

Th  I  s  is  the  proper  anfwer  to  the  quefti- 
on  of  Sanclorius,  which  every  man’s  own 
experience  may  verify  with  little  trouble. 

Sect.  II.  Of  Air  and  Water. 

I .  In  a  cold,  pure,  healthy  air,  the  per- 
fpiration  is  indeed  obftru£ted;  but  the 
fibres  are  ftrengthened,  and  the  matter  re- 
tained  is  neither  dangerous  nor  painful ; 
whereas,  in  a  damp  impure  air,  the  perfpi- 
ratioii  is  flopped,  the  fibres  relaxed  but  not 
ftrengthened,  and  the  matter  retained  is 
both  bad  and  troublefome. 

The  perfpiration  is  obflruded  by  a- 

ny 
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ny  air  which  is  too  cold,  too  moift,  or 
very  tempeftuous. 

3.  The  air  of  a  city  is  generally  worfe 
:  than  that  of  the  country,  being  grofler, 
from  the  fteams  of  the  inhabitants  ;  and 
more  apt  to  pall  the  appetite. 

4.  Cold  air,  and  a  cold  bath,  warm  ro- 
bull  bodies,  and  make  them  feel  lighter  to 
themfelves  ;  but  infirm  bodies  feel  them- 
felves  colder  and  heavier  from  them  ;  and 
the  more  fuddenly  the  cold  comes,  the 
more  it  hurts. 

I  5.  A  cool  and  pleafant  gale  does  more 
hurt  to  bodies  overheated,  than  either  air, 
or  water  extremely  cold ;  for  the  former 
obftrufts  and  relaxes,  which  makes  the  bo¬ 
dy  heavy ;  whereas  the  latter,  tho^  it  ob- 
ftrudts  for  a  while,  yet  ftrengthens  at  the 
fame  time,  and  foon  makes  the  body  feel 
I  lighter. 

6.  Swimming  in  cold  water,  after  vio¬ 
lent  exercife,  is  pleafant  but  pernicious. 


7,  Fanning 
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7.  PANNING  flops  the  perfpiration,  and. 
makes  the  head  hot  and  heavy. 

8.  Continual  rain  is  more  nnwhole- 
fome  than  continued  dry  weather,  becaufd 
it  makes  the  body  heavier. 

9 .  A  man  is  more  apt  to  complain  of 
wearinefs  in  fummer  than  in  winter,  not 
from  any  greater  weight  of  his  body, 
(which  by  the  balance  is  about  three  pound 
lighter)  but  becaufe  his  fibres  are  relaxed, 
and  weaker  in  a  warm  air. 

10.  Strong  people  perfpire  mofl  in  the  , 
fummer  days,  and  in  the  winter  nights  ^ 
and  an  obftru6ted  perfpiration  which  dif* 
pofes  the  body  to  a  malignant  fever  in  fum¬ 
mer,  does  little  harm  in  winter,  becaufe 
the  perfpirable  matter  is  more  acrid  in  hot 
weather  than  in  cold. 

11.  Of  all  the  feafons,  the  autumn  is 
the  mofl  unhealthy,  becaufe  the  perfpirable' 
fluid  is  both  obftrudted,  and  apt  to  grow 

putrid  • 
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putrid  ;  but  it  cannot  hurt  him  whom  the 
coldnefs  of  that  feafon  fliall  find  well  cloath- 
ed  ;  who  ufes  a  proper  diet ;  and  whofe 
body  confequently  continues  nearly  of  th^ 

.  fame  weight  as  before^ 

12.  Those  who  lay  afide  their  winter 
garments  too  early  in  the  fpring;  and  put 
them  on  too  late  in  autumn ;  will  often 
have  fevers  in  fummer,  and  defluxions  in 
winter. 

Sect.  III.  Of  Meat  and  Drink. 

I 

1 .  The  body  perfpires  little,  while  the 
ftomach  is  too  full,  or  quite  eniptyj 

2.  A  FULL  diet  is  hurtful  to  thofe  who 

•  ■*  T 

ufe  very  little  exercife,  but  indifpenfably 
necelTary  to  fuch  as  ufe  a  great  deal  of  ex- 
^  crcife  which  is  not  violent.' 

3.  If  you  know  what  quantity  *  of 
food  you  ought  to  take  daily,  and  can  ad- 

juft:  your  exercife  to  it,  you  know  how  td 
preferve  your  health  to  old  age.  • 

*  This  aphorifiri,  and  (everal  more,'  are  borrowed  from 
Hippocratesi 

M  m  4.  That 
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4-  That  fort  of  food,  of  which  the 
weight  is  not  felt  in  the  ftomach,  nourilh- 
es  beft  and  perfpires  moft  freely.  And  that 
quantity  is  moft  wholelome,  which,  after 
meals,  leaves  the  body  as  nimble  and  ac¬ 
tive  as  if  one  had  eat  nothing* 

5.  He  who,  being  hungry,  goes  to  bed 
without  any  fupper,  will  perfpire  but  little : 
And  if  he  does  fo  frequently,  will  be  apt 
to  fall  into  a  fever. 

6.  The  flefh  of  young  animals;  and 
good  mutton  ;  and  wheat  bread  properly 
leavened,  or  mixt  with  a  due  quantity  of 
barm  and  fait,  and  well  baked ;  are  excel- 
lent  forts  of  food,  light  and  eafy  of  dige- 
ftion. 

V 

7.  The  body  feels  heavier  after  four 
ounces  of  any  ftrong  food  that  nourifhes 
much,  fuch  as  pork,  eel,  or  any  fat  flelh 
or  filh,  tharf  after  fix  of  food  that  affords 
but  little  nourifliment,  as  tender  frefh 
chickens,  and  fmall  birds ;  for  where  the  di- 
geftion  is  difficult,  the  perfpiration  is -flow. 

8*  Unusual 
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8.  Unusual  falling  renders  the  body 
too  light,  and  frequently  repeated  brings 
on  a  bad  ftate  of  health. 

9.  The  body  becomes  more  heavy  and 
nnealy  after  fix  pounds  taken  in  at  one 
meal,  than  after  eight  taken  at  three 
meals  ;  and  he  deftroys  himfelf  by  degrees 
who  makes  but  one  meal  in  the  day,  let 
him  eat  much  or  little. 

10.  He  who  eats  more  than  he  can  dh 
* 

gell,  is  nourilhed  lefs  than  he  ought  to  be, 
and  confequently  emaciated. 

11.  To  eat  immediately  after  any  im¬ 
moderate  exercife  of  body  or  mind  is  bad  ; 
for  a  body  fatigued  perfpires  little. 

12.  Every  body  has  its  particular  lati¬ 
tude,  that  is,  its  vefiels  may  be  llretched 
to  a  certam  degree,  and  yet  reftore 
themfelves.  Four  pounds  of  meat  and 
drink  is  as  much,  or  more  than  Ibme  con- 

ftitutions 


I 
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Jlitutions  can  well  bear ;  whereas  others  ca^ 
take  in  eight  pounds  without  any  inconve¬ 
nience.  , 

13.  A  MAN^s  common  diluting  drink  at 
meals  fliould  be  double  the  quantity  of  the 
folid  food  he  eats. 

14.  Good  wine,  moderately  drank,  al^ 
lifts  digeftion,  and  increafes  the  perfpira- 
tion. 

15.  The  perfpiration  is  as  large  from  a 
good  fire  in  winter,  as  from  the  fun  in 

t  <  i  '.j 

fummer. 

Sect.  IV.  Of  Sleep  and  Wakefulnefs. 

I.  Sanctorius  afferts,  that  ftrong 
healthy  perfons  often  perfpire  fifty  ounces 
in  feVen  hours  of  found  fleep,  and,  gene¬ 
rally,  double  the  quantity  of  what  they 
perfpire  in  the  fame  number  of  hours  when 

»  '1  1 

awake.  But  by  Keifs  tables,  and  De  Gor- 

t  ^  .  or  ^ 

ter’s  reiterated  experiments,  it  is  evident 
that  ‘our  nofturnal  perfpiration  rarely  rifes 
to  fixteen  ounces ;  and  that  in  England 
and  Holland  men  perfpire  more  in  the  day_ 

than 


;  than  in  the  night.  “  We  find,  however, 

i  '  •  •  ' 

notwithftanding  this  great  difference  in 
the  quantity  perfpired  in  different  cli- 
f  ^  mates,  that  found  deep  is  equally  refrefl^- 

t  ■  * 

f  ‘  ing  in  all  countries,  and  that  it  not  on- 
ly  promotes  the  nqdurnal  perfpiration^ 
which  would  be  much  lefs  in  a  wakeful 
flate,  but  likewife  greatly  increafes  out 
ftrengtli  and  fpirits.”. 

2.  After  a  good  night’s  deep,  the  bo-: 
dy  feels  lighter,  both  from  the  increafe  of 
ftrength  which  it  receives,  and  from  the 
quantity  of  matter  which  it  throws  offi 

3.  Those  accidents  which  prevent 
deep,  are  found  alfo  to  obftruft  the  perlpi- 
ration,  which  is  much  diminifhed  by  a  reft-' 
left  night. 

4.  The  perfpiration  is  obftruded  more 
by  a  cool  foutherly  air  when  we  arc  adeep, 
than  by  any  intenfe  cold  when  we  are  a- 

wakco  ^ 

'  > 

5.  A  CHANGE  of  bed  commonly  ditni- 
iiifhes  the  perfpiration  j  for  things  which  we 

are 
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are  not  accuftomed  to,  tho’  perhaps  better 
in  their  own  nature,  feldom  agree  with  us, 

6«  Stretching  and  yawning  after 
fleep  increafe  the  perfpiration, 

7.  The  perfpiration  being  copious  in 
time  of  fleep,  and  hindred  from  flying  ofl 
by  the  bed  clothes,  fick  perfons  communi* 
cate  their  diilempers  to  the  healthy 

who  lye  with  them  ;  and  even  the  healthy 

* 

infetft  the  healthy  with  any  bad  humours 
which  they  have  about  them. 

i 

8.  We  know  that  we  have  flept  fufiici- 
ently,  when  in  the  morning  we  find  our 
underftanding  clear,  and  our  body  aftive 
and  lively. 

9.  By  too  much  fleep,  the  body  be*- 
comes  cold,  dull  and  heavy. 

10.  The  perfpiration  is  obftrucled  more, 
and  we  catch  cold  much  fooner  by  throw-, 

\ 

ing  off  our  blankets  in  our  fleep,  than  by 
throwing  off  our  cloaths  when  we  are  a-, 
wake* 

tr*  A 
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1 1 .  A  moderate  glafs  of  good  wine  in¬ 
duces  deep,  and  increafes  the  perfpiration, 
but  drank  to  excefs,  leflens  both. 

l 

Sect.  V.  Of  Exercife  and  Reft; 

.  > 

1 .  Th  E  body  perfpires  much  rriore  when 
it  lies  quiet  in  bedj  than  when  it  tofTei  and 
tumbles  there. 

c  -  '  V  ,  g 

2.  By  moderate  exercife  the  whole  body 
becomes  lighter  and  more  lively  *  the  muft 
des  and  ligaments  are  cleanfed  from  every 
foulnefs,  and  the  matter  to  be  difeharged 
by  perfpiration  is  prepared  fot  it; 

3;  If  after  fupper  one  lyes  ten  hours  in 
bed,  he  will  perfpire  freely  the  whole  time  ; 
but  if  he  lyes  longer,  both  the  fenfible  eva¬ 
cuations  and  the  infenfible  perfpiration  will 
immediately  be  diminilhed. 

4.  Violent  exercife  of  body  and  mind 
perfifted  in,  brings  on  an  early  old  age, 
and  a  premature  death. 


5.  Ex- 
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5*  Exercise  is  then  moil  wholefome| 
when,  after  having  digefted  our  food  twice, 
in  the  day,  our  body  returns  nearly  to  its 
nfual  weight  before  the  next  meals. 


6.  Riding  on  horfeback  increafes  the 


perfpiratibn  rather  of  the  parts  above,  than 
below  the  wafle ;  and  ah  eafy  jpace  is  ihucli 


more  wholefome  than  a  hard  trot :  But  to 
fuch  confumptive  or  infirm  perfons  as  are 
fatigued  more  by  riding  on  horfeback  than 
in  fome  eafy  carriage,  the  former  cannot 
be  fo  proper  as  the  latter,  becaufe  their 

^  ^  ■'  i'- 

ftrength  fliould  be  recruited,  and  not  ex-^^ 
haufted  by  exercife. 


7.  To  ride  hard  over  a  rough  road,  in  an 


ill  hung  coach  or  chaife,  is  the  moll  vio¬ 
lent  of  all  exercifes,  which  not  only  preci¬ 
pitates  the  perlpiration,  being  yet  erode,’ 
but  alfo  hurts  the  folid  parts  of  the  body, 
ind  particularly  the  kidneys.  Leaping  is 

in  like  manner  an  unhealthy  exercife,  on 

\ 

the  fame  account/ 


8/  To 
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.  8.  To  be  carried  a  little  way  in  a  fedan 
chair,  or  horfe  litter,  or  barge,  does  notin- 
creafe  the  perfpiration  fo  much  as  walking 
does  ;  but  fuch  forts  of  motion,  if  proper¬ 
ly  continued,  are  very  healthful,  and  dif* 
pofe  the  body  to  a  free  perfpiration, 

9.  Moderate  dancing  promotes  per- 
Ipiration,.  and  is  a  healthful  exercife. 

10,  The  principal  and  moft  ufeful forts 
of  exercife  within  doors  are  tennis,  hand¬ 
ball,  dumb-bell,  dancing,  fencing,  and 
Ihittle-cock  The  befl  without  doors 

I 

arc  walking,  bowling,  riding  f  in  wheel 
machines  or  on  horfeback. 

I  I.  When  the  perfpiration  is  defective, 
the  remedy  is  exercife, 

t 

Sect.  VL  Of  Concubinage. 

I.  Both  extremes  of  excefs  and  abfti- 
nence  obftrud:  the  perlpiration ;  but  much 
more  excefs. 

i 

I  .  , 

•  To  which  fhould  be  added,  (erpedally  where  a  good  di* 
geftion  is  wanted)  a  chambcr-horlc  or  tremoufToin 

t  The  golf  alfo  (hould  be  pracSifed,  where  a  proper  field  or 
We  common  can  be  met  with  at  a  reafonablc  diftance. 

N  n  2.  By 


« 
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2.  By  excefs  the  ftomach  is  weakened, 
the  natural  heat  diminilhed,  and  the  per- 
Ipiration  obftrudled;  whence  follow  indi- 
geftioii,  flatulencies,  palpitations  at  the 
heart,  gravel  in  the  kidneys,  catarrhs,  and 
lols  of  memory. 

3.  Ex  c  ESS  is  more  pernicious  in  fummer 
than  in  winter,  becaufe  the  digcftion  being 
weaker  in  that  feafon,  is  more  diflicult  to 
be  recovered,  and  the  perfpiration  being 
more  free,  any  ftoppage  of  it  is  fooner  felt. 

4.  Next  to  the  ftomach,  the  eyes  fuf- 
fer  moft  by  this  excels,  which  is  very  apt 
to  bring  a  Gutta  Serena. 

5.  One  knows  that  concubinage  has 
done  no  hurt,  when  after  a  fubfequent 
lleep  no  languors  or  wearinefs  are  felt,  but 
the  breath  is  free  and  eafy,  the  urine  of  a 
good  colour  and  confiftence,  and  the  whole 
man  brills  and  lively. 

6.  Old  men  are  deftroyed  by  indulgen¬ 
ces  of  this  kind,  which  render  them  heavi¬ 
er,  weaker  and  colder. 


Sect.  VIE 
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Sect.  VIL  Of  the  Pafllons. 


1.  Among  the  paffions,  anger  and  joy 
increafe  the  perfpiration,  but  fear  and  grief 
diminifh  it ;  and  the  other  paffions  have 
the  fame  effedls  in  proportion  as  they  par¬ 
take  of  the  oppofite  natures  of  thofe  men¬ 
tioned. 

2.  Hence  timorous  and  melancholic 
perfons  are  fubje^l  to  obftruftions  in  the 
bowels,  to  hard  tumours  in  feveral  parts  of 
the  body,  to  hypochondriacal  diforders, 
and  to  profufe  cold  fweats;  for  nothing 
makes  the  perfpiration  more  languid  than 
fear  and  grief,  and  nothing  makes  it  more 
free  than  chearfulnefs  of  fpirit. 

3.  The  diftempers  which  arife  from  the 

affe^ions  of  the  mind,  are  not  conquered 

by  medicines,  but  by  contrary  affedions ; 

tho^  proper  medicines,  to  promote  or  di- 

« 

miniffi  the  perlpiration,  may  be  of  fome 
fervice  at  the  fame  time. 

4.  Moderate  joy  difcharges  only  what 
is  fuperfluous  by  perfpiration ;  but  immode¬ 
rate. 


[-i84  n 

rate,  and  fometimes  fudden  joy:,-  difcharges 
alfo  what  is  ufeful ;  and,  if  it  continues 
long,  prevents  fleep  and  difflpates  the 
ftrcngth,  I 

j 

-  5.  Food  of  eafy  digeftion,  which  in- 
creafes  the  perfpiration,  caufes  chearful^ 
nefs  ;  but  that  which  is  hard  to  digeft  and 
lelTens  perfpiration,  caufes  melancholy. 

6.  Those  who  perlpire  too  much,  and 
Wafte  thetnfelves  through  the  violence  of 
palfion,  do  not  recover  their  former  heal¬ 
thy  ftafe  fo  eafily  as  thofe  who  perlpire  too 
much  from  lirong  exercife. 

( 

7.  Those  who  are  eager  to  win  at  play 
ought  to  play  but  feldom ;  for  if  they  win 
frequently,  their  joy  will  not  let  them  I 
fleep,  which  impahs  their  health ;  and  if, 
they  lofc  often,  their  grief  will  obftruft 
the  perlpiration, 

8.  A  Moderate  viftory  conduces  more  j 
to  health  than  a  glorious  one ;  for  every 
extreme  is  an  enemy  to  nature. 


9.  Any 
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9.  Any  violent  afFeition  of  the  mind  is 
more  hurtful  to  health,  than  any  violent 
motion  of  the  body. 

10.  To  vary  our  paffions,  i.  e.  To  be 
fometimes  angry  or  chearful,  and  fome- 
times  fearful  or  fad,  produces  upon  the 
whole  a  more  healthful  fort  of  perfpiration, 
than  to  be  always  under  the  influence  of 
the  fame  pallion,  tho*  ever  fo  agreeable. 

1 1.  Hence  a  man  can  purfue  any  ftudy 
bqjLter  under  a  variety  of  different  pafUons, 
than  under  the  continuance  of  one,  or 
without  any  paflion  at  all.  A  man,  for 
example,  cannot  purfue  any  bufinefs  above 
one  hour  if  no  paflion  engages  him  in  it ;  > 
or,  if  he  is  engaged  by  one  paflion  only, 
he  cannot  attend  to  it  clofely  above  four 
hours;  but  under  a  rotation  of  paflions,  as 
at  games  of  hazard,  where  joy  for  gain  is 
interchanged  with  grief  for  lofs,  a  man 
m^ty  hold  out  many  hours. 


Having 
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Having  thus  feen  that  a  large  ftream  of 
fubtile  vapours  perpetually  flows  from  the 
human  body,  it  will  be  proper,  on  the  o- 
ther  hand,  to  know  that  there  is  a  new  fup- 
ply  of  moifture  conftantly  attrafted  from 
the  air,  which,  if  moderate,  is  of  great  ufe 
towards  the  prefervation  of  health,  by  keep¬ 
ing  all  the  parts  of  the  body  foft,  pliant,  and 
fit  for  motion.  This  attraftion  helps  us  to 
explain  why  the  quantity  of  perfpiration 
Ihould,  from  the  greater  moifture  of  the 
air,  be  lefs  in  winter  than  in  fummer  ;  in 
rainy  weather  than  in  dry ;  and  in  the 
night  than  in  the  day.  From  it  alfo  we 
learn  the  neceffity  of  living  in  a  clean 
houfe,  and  in  a  pure  dry  air,  and  of  cover¬ 
ing  our  bodies  well  in  the  night,  in  order 
to  enjoy  a  comfortable  ft  ate  of  health. 

Our  inhalation  from  the  circumambient 
air  is  very  confiderable,  as  we  fee  by  Keifs 
obfervations  on  his  fourth  table,  which  fliew 
that  in  one  night,  while  he  was  afleep,  his 
body  had  attracted  eighteen  ounces  of  moi¬ 
fture.  It  was  likeways  obferved  by  Dr.  Li¬ 
nen, 
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nen,  upon  a  change  of  weather  from  clear 
and  dry  to  moift  and  cloudy,  that  the  in- 
Ipiration  exceeded  the  perfpiration.  ,  And 
Dr.  Robinfon  found,  upon  the  like  altera¬ 
tion  of  weather,  that  his  body  grew  more 
weighty,  tho*  he  had  taken  lefs  aliment. 

But  the  moft  valuable  treatife  I  have  feen 
upon  this  fubjedl,  is  the  inaugural  dilTer rati¬ 
on  of  Dr.  Jones  on  the  reforbent  veins  that 
accompany  and  correfpond  with  the  num- 
berlefs  arteries  through  which  the  perfpira¬ 
tion  is  difcharged.  This  phyfician  had  his 
edj^ation  in  the  univerfity  of  Edinburgh, 
ana  his  firfl:  elfay  plainly  Ihews  what  extra¬ 
ordinary  advances  an  ingenious  young  man 
may  make  there,  as  well  in  the  curious  as  in 
the  ufeful  branches  of  phyfic.  And  indeed, 
confidering  the  great  endowments  of  the 
prefent  profeffors,  their  afliduous  attention 
to  their  refpedtive  departments,  and  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  a  magnificent  infirmary,  where, 
in  the  prefence  of  the  ftudents,  phyfic  and 
furgery  are  pradifed  with  uncommon  fuc- 
cefs,  and  the  reafon  of  that  pradice  ex- 
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plained'  from  the  nature  and  conftrudiori 
of  the  human  body;  I  may  venture  to  fay 
that,  for  medical  knowledge^  the  univerlity 
of  Edinburgh  is  not  inferior  to  any  in  Eu¬ 
rope, 


CHAP.  XVII. 


Of  foreign  writers  concerning  health  after  San- 
BoriuSy  viz*  Roder*  a  Fonfeca^  ylinxL  An- 
felmuSy  Franc*  Ranchinus,  Piodolph*  Code- 
niuSy  Joan*  Johnfonns^  Petrus  Lotichius^ 
and  Bernardin  Rjimazzini* 


The  human  body,  having  been  c^i- 
nally  contrived  with  infinite  wifdom, 
performed  its  functions  perfedtly^'  well  at  all 
times,  by  means  of  thofe  materials  and 
movements  with  which  it  was  furnifhed  by 
the  hand  of  the  creator,  tho’  man  was  ie- 
norant  of  themechanifm  by  which  his  own 
aftions  were  directed,  and  many  ages'  had 
elapfed  before  phyficians  could  give  any^  ra-- 
tional  account  of  the  animal  oeconomy. 

*  A  nullo  quidem  edofta  natura,  citraque  dilcipllrjam  ea 
'quse  conveniunt  efficit.  Hipp,  de  wrb.  vulg,  Ub.  6.  led:.  5, 
aphor.  2, 


It 
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It  is  true  that  Hippocrates,  Galen,  arid 
others  among  the  antients,  by  diligently 
obferving  the  operation  of  nature,  ^  and  * 
following  her  fteps,  have  given  us '  ex^ 
Cellent  practical  rules  concerning  health  ; 
but  their  knowledge  of  the  ailimal  machine 
was  defetflive,  and  their  reafonihg  obfcuitt 

V  t  ■  •  y  ^ 

The  nature  and  quantity  of  infenfible 

t 

perfpiratibn,  difcovered  by  Sandforiusj  o- 
pened  to  phyficians  a  much  clearer  view  iri!^^ 
to  the  reaforis  and  grounds  of  the  rules  of 
health  eftablifhed  by  the  antients  thaif 
they  had  before^ 


feuT  after  Harvey  publifiied  his  glorious 
difcovery  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood 


on  the  animal  oeconomy,  whiclx  at  once 
diipelled  the  darknefs  Vv^hcrein  it  was  be- 
fore  involved,  demonfErated  the  wonderful 
wifdom  of  God  in  the  conftfudlion  of  our 

1 

f 

frame,  and  eftablifhed  a  new  and  rational 
T-heory  in  phyfic,  worthy  of  the  human  in- 

0  o  f  telleiftf 
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X  I 

relied.  This  difcovery  proved  evidently 
from  the  mechanifm  of  the  body^  that  the 
rules  of  health,  built  upon  the  obfervatioii 
.of  the  antients,  and  the  experiments  of 
Sandorius,  \vere  rational  and  well  founded  ;  ! 

I 

and  every  man  that  underftood  the  ftruc- 

•/  ( 

ture  of  his  own  body,  was  convinced  of 
the  expediency  of  obferving  them.  , 

Thus  the  theory  of  health  was  greatly 
improved  by  the  knowledge  of  the  eircula- 

<• 

‘  tion,  but  the  pradical  rules  for  preferving 
health  underwent  few  alterations,  having 
been  founded  in  nature,  and  confirmed  by 
the  experence  of  ages  long  before  that  diP 
covery. 

% 

I  SHALL  touch  very  lightly  on  fome  of 
the  foreign  authors  who  have  treated  of  ■ 
health  in  the  feventeenth  and  eighteenth  | 
centuries,  and  then  take  notice  of  the  Bri- 
tifli  writers  upon  the  fame  fubjed.  | 

I 

And  here  it  is  neceflary  to  remark  that  | 
feveral  authors,  who  make  no  extraordinary  | 
figure  in  a  hijlor^  of  healthy  becaufe  they  ad- 


I 
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ded  few,  or  perhaps  no  new  rules  to  thofe 
eftablifhed  by  their  predecelfors,  are  never- 
thelefs  very  valuable,  confidered  hngly, 
and  may  be  of  great  utility  to  thofe  who 
read  them,  by  exhibiting  a  plain  and  ef- 
fedual  method  to  fecure  a  found  conftitu- 
tion.  For  it  is  furely  of  fmall  importance 
to  fuch  as  value  health,  and  are  willinp;  to 
obferve  the  precepts  that  lead  to  it,  whe¬ 
ther  thefe  precepts  are  old  or  new,  provid¬ 
ed  they  be  clear  and  pertinent.  ^ 

Rodericus  a  Fonseca,  aPortuguefe 
of  Lisbon,  principal  profelTor  of  phyfic  in 
the  univerfity  of  Pifa,  and  afterwards  of 
Padua,  publifhed,  an?m  1602,  a  treatife 
De  tiienda  vaktudme  et  prodticenda  vita,  ad 
^erdinandiim  Medicem  7nagmtm  Hetrw'i^e  du~ 
cem  ;  in  which  he  propofes  to  conduct!:  ahe 
infirm  as  well  as  the  robuft  to  a  healthy 
old  age.  He  declares  that  he  colledted  his 
rules  from  the  Greeks  and  the  Arabians, 
but  more  particularly  from  Galen’s  fix 

I 

i  books  of  preferving  health.  The  fix  things 


the 
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infiruments  ^  by  which  health  h 

t 

liiaintained.  He  was  undoubtedly  a  man 
of  learning  an4  good  fenfe,  and  has  made 
^judicious  colleftion  of  ufeful  precepts  from 
the  antients. 

Aurelius  Ansel  mu  s  of  Mantua  pu? 
bliihed  his  Gerocomica  five  de  feniini  regimi- 
ncy  anno  i6o4.  He  was  chief  phyfician  to 
the  duke  of  Mantua,  tho’  but  a  young 
inan,  and  declares  that  he  writes  concern- 

y  ■  _  .  -  i  .  ..  ,  ,  . 

ing  old  age,  becaufe  it  is  the  only  period 
of  life  in  which  a  man  may  be  properly  laid 
to  live,  as  it  excells  all  other  periods  in 
iinderilandiiig  and  prudence,  Old  people 
alre  much  obliged  to  him  for  his  good 
opinion  of  tlieni ;  but  it  is  obvious  that 
his  rules  to  direct  them  mull  be  ground- 
ed  upon  the  experience  of  others/’  To 
him  fhall  be  fubjoined^, 

Franciscus  Ranchinus,  profelTor  at 
Montpelier,  who  alfo  publiflied  a  Geroco^ 
mice  de  femini  confervationey  et  feniliim  morbp'* 

^  IniUumenta  ilia,  cum  quibus  fervatur  fanitas,  diligentc^i* 
explicanda  Cunt :  bsec  vero  fuut  numero  fex^  aer,  cibiis,  pu- 
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vnm  curatlone^  anno  1625.  It  is  a  very 
judicious  performance,  and  fhews  the  au* 
tlior  10  have  been  a  man  of  erudition  and 
good  underftaiiding. 

Rqdolphus  Goclenius,  a  German 
phyfician,  dedicated  a  treatife  De  vita  pro-^ 
roganda  to  Frederic  count  Palatine  of  the 
Rhine,  and  Otho  Landgrave  of  Hefle, 
anno  1608.  He  collected  bis  materials  frorn 
feveral  hiftorians,  philofophers,  and  phyfi- 
cians,  antient  and  modern ;  and  has  illu- 
ilrated  his  medical  precepts  with  hiftorical 
fads,  which  renders  them  both  ufeful  and 
entertaining. 


Claudius  Deodatus,  phyfician  to 
the  bifhop  of  Bafil,  publifhed,  anno  1628, 
his  Vantheon  Hygiajlicon  Hippocratkum  Her-^ 
'tneticum^  de  hominis  vita  ad  centum  et  vmnti 
annos  faluhriter  producenda.  But  notwith- 
flanding  the  great  expofiation  which  he 
raifes  by  phis  high  title,  his  book  (full  of 
the  vain  boafts  of  the  chymifts)  is  calcu¬ 
lated  rather  to  obtrude  particular  nojlrums, 

than  to  give  prudent  rules  for  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  health. 


Joann 
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Joannes  Jonstonus,  a  Polifh'^  pliy» 
fician  of  good  reputation,  addreffed  to  a 
liobleman  of  that  country  a  treatife  called 
Idea  Hygieines  recenftta^  anno  i66i.  He 
difcourfes  of  the  fix  infiruments  of  health, 
Md  recites  the  common  rules  in  a  neat  Ro~ 
man  flile^ 

Some  authors  of  this  period  have  taken 
the  trouble  to  write  againft  particular  forts 
of  food  in  common  ufe.  To  give  but  one 
inflance,  Joannes  Petrus  Lotichius  publiih“ 
ed  a  diflertation  againft  cheefe,  anno  1 643, 
entitled  T’raBatus  fnedicus  philologicus  no-ims 
de  eafei  nequitia^  which  feems  to  be  rather 
ludicrous  than  ferious  or  valuable. 

I  SHALL  take  notice  of  one  foreign  per- ' 
formance  more,  concerning  health,  becaufe 
it  is  fomewhat  different  from  any  that  we 
have  hitherto  mentioned. 

*  I  thought  by  his  name,  that  he  was  a  Scots  man,  but 
found'  my  miftake  in  the  following  paragraph  t  Non  ingra- 
turn  tibi  et  reliquas  nobilitati  futurum,  fi  me  patriis  laribus 
reilitueiem,  reddita  tandem,  per  Sueci  regis  mortem,  pace.” 

I N 
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In  the  year  1710,  Bernardin  Ramazzini 
principal  profeflbr  of  phyfic  in  the  miiverfi” 
ty  of  Padua,  publifhed  a  book,  for  the  nfe 
of  Ravnald  duke  of  Modena,  entitled  De 
principwn  valetudine  tuenda  comment atio.  The 
health  of  a  good  prince,  fays  he,  is  the 
greateft  bleffing  imaginable  to  the  public* 
And  this  he  confirms  by  the  example  of  the 
Romans,  who  fell  into  the  utmofl:  grief 
and  conilernation  upon  hearing  that  Ger- 
manicus  was  dangeroufly  ill  at  Antioch ; 
and  prefently,  upon  a  fuddcn  report  that 
he  ^w  better,  ran  with  excefs  of  joy  in- 
to  the  Capitol,  burfling  the  doors  and  cry¬ 
ing  out,  Kome  is  jafc^  oar  countr'^  is  happf^ 
Germanicus  lives!  But  foon  after,  when 
they  were  aflured  that  he  w^as  dead,  gave 
w  ay  to  their  fury,  broke  down  the  temples 
of  the  gods,  overturned  their  altars,  and 
threw  the  guardian  deities  of  Rome  into 
the  ftreets. 

4 

A  Prince  who  regards  his  health,  con¬ 
tinues  he,  Ihould  permit  his  phyfician  to 
remind  him  of  the  following  particulars : 

I.  He 
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r*  He  Ihould  be  put  in  mind  of  the  am 
iiual  changes  of  the  feafons,  that  his 
cloaths,  palace,  furniture,  and  method  of 
living  may  be  adapted  to  them. 

:  2.  He  Ihould  be  advertifed  when  any  e- 

pidemical  diftemper  begins  to  fpread,  that 
he  may  remove  into  a  more  healthy  air: 

3.  As  the  variety  of  delicacies,  which 
cover  the  tables  of  princes,  is  a  great  tem« 
ptation  to  excefs,  they  fhould  be  exhorted 
to  partake  of  a  moderate  quantity  o^iich 
things  only  as  they  know  by  experience  to 
agree  with  their  conftitution, 

V 

'  4.  Princes  fhould  not  be  fatigued  with 
hufinefs  foon  after  dinner,  nor  with  any  bii- 
finefs  at  all  after  fuppef,  but  Ihould  follow 
the  example  of  Auguftus  Casfar,  who 
would  neither  read  nor  write  letters  after 
lupper,  left  they  fliould  difturb  his  fleepV 

5.  I T  is  ftiameful  in  a  prince  to  be  a 
drunkard,  and  thereby  become  the  jeft  of 

the 
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the  mob ;  as  Claudius  Tiberius  Nero  was 
in  derifion  called  Caldius  Biberius  Mero,  Let 
princes  imitate  Julius  Casfar,  who,  as  Sueto¬ 
nius  informs  us,  vini  parcijfmus  fuit ;  and 
Auguftus,  who  rarely  drank  above  three 
glafles  after  fupper. 

6.  Manly  exercifes,  fuitable  to  their 
high  rank,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  the 
country,  and  efpecially  riding  on  horfeback, 
Ihould  be  recommended  to  princes.  They 
fliould  alfo  indulge  themfelves  in  other  in¬ 
nocent  and  genteel  recreations,  and  never 
fail  to  admit  young  people  to  partake  of 
their  diverfions. 

7.  Th  E  conftitution  of  the  prince  fliould 
be  carefully  ftudied,  and  well  underftood  by 
his  phyfician ;  and  his  diet,  exercife,  and  e- 
vacuations  ought  to  be  regulated  accord- 
ingly. 

8*  No  man  is  ignorant  of  the  bad  effeds 
which  violent  paffions  produce  in  the  hu¬ 
man  body.  Anger,  fear,  grief,  and  even 
exceffive  joy,  have  been  the  caufes  of  death 

P  p  to 
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to  many.  And  princes  are  fo  far  from  hav*’ 
ing  any  right  of  exemption  from  thefe 
paffions,  that  they  are  generally  more  ex- 
pofed  to  them  than  any  of  their  fubjedts. 
Let  a  man  read  (fays  our  author)  the  for- 
ty-fifth*  chapter  of  the  feventh  book  of 
Pliny’s  natural  hiftory,  and  when  he  has 
confidered  the  many  misfortunes,  dan- 
gers,  terrors,  and  real  calamities  which 
Auguftus  encountered,  let  him  honeftly 
declare  whether  or  not  he  envies  that 
exalted  ruler  of  the  world.”  It  fhould 
therefore  be  the  phyfician’s  fliudy  to  know 
what  paffions  his  prince  is'  moft  prone  to, 
that,  in  the  favourable  moments  of  good 
humour,  he  may  refpedfully  recommend  a 
diet  and  regimen  proper  to  fubdue  thofe 
enormities. 

*  Pliny  there  mentions  the  vexations  Auguftus  met  with 
from  his  worthlefs  aftbciates,  Lepidus  and  Mark  Antony.  The 
necellity  of  concealing  himfelf  for  three  days  in  a  ditch,  after 
a  defeat.  Seditions  and  mutinies  in  the  army.  Hatred  of 
banifhed  citizens.  Snares  laid  to  take  his  life  away.  Trea¬ 
chery  and  wickednefs  of  his  own  family  and  friends.  Pefti- 
lence  and  famine  in  Italy.  A  fixed  refolution  to  die,  In  con- 
fequence  of  which  he  fafted  four  days,  whereby  he  was  brought 
to  death’s  door.  And,  at  laft,  the  mortification  of  leaving  the 
fon  of  his  enemy  his  heir,  and  fucceftbr  to  the  empire. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.  xvni. 


Of  the  Britijh  writers  on  health,  viz.  Sir 
Thomas  Elliot,  Thomas  Morgan,  Edmund 
Hollyngs,  JVilHam  Vaughan,  Thomas  Ven- 
ner,  Andrew  Boorde,  Edward  Maynwar- 
mg,  Thomas  Phayer,  William  Buleyn,  Fran¬ 
cis  Fuller,  Dr.  Wainwright,  Dr.  Welfiedy 
Dr.  Burton,  Dr.  Arhuthnot,  Dr.  Lynche, 
and  Dr.  Mead. 

T  N  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL  Sir  Thomas 
Elliot,  a  learned  knight,  wrote  a  trea- 
tife  which  he  calls  The  caflle  of  health.  He 
was  not  bred  a  phyfician  but  was  un- 
doubtedly  acquainted  with  fome  of  their 
bed  books.  He  explains  and  recommends 
the  precepts  of  Diodes  to  king  Antigonus ; 
and  has  judicioufly  collefted  feveral  ufefui 

*  Altho*  I  have  never  been  at  Montpelier,  Padua,  or 
Salerno,  fays  Sir  Thomas,  yet  I  have  fomething  in  phyfic 
whereby  I  have  taken  no  little  profit  concerning  mine  own 
health.  If  the  phyficians  be  angry  that  I  have  written 
phyfic  in  Englifli,  let  them  remember  that  the  Greeks  wrote 
in  Greek,  the  Romans  in  Latin,  and  the  Arabians  in  Ara- 
bic.  Nor  have  I  written  for  glory,  reward,  or  promotion, 
God  is  my  judge.’' 


rules 
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rules  of  health  from  the  ancients.  He  was 
fo  great  an  admirer  of  Galen,  that  (accord¬ 
ing  to  the  tafte  of  thofe  times)  he  has  fol¬ 
lowed  him  clofe  through  his  perplexed  di- 
ftindion  of  things  into  natural^  non-naiuraly 
and  contrary  to  nature  ;  and  has  illuftrated 

I 

every  branch  of  that  fantaftical  divifion. 

He  has  alfo  interfperfed  fome  prudent  re¬ 
marks  of  his  own.  He  obferves,  for  in- 
ftance,,  that  moderation  in  fleep  mufl  be 
meafured  by  health,*  ficknefs,  age,  confti- 
tution,  fiilnefs,  and  emptinefs,  fince  each 
of  thefe  requires  a  different  proportion  of  ' 
reft.  And  fpeaking  of  the  paffions,  he  fays, 
if  they  be  immoderate,  they  do  not  on- 
ly  annoy  the  body  and  fhorten  life,  but 
alfo  impair,  and  fometimes  utterly  de- 
ftroy  a  man’s  eftimation.”  ' 

Thomas  Morgan  publilhed  his  Haven 
of  health  about  the  clofe  of  the  fixteenth 
century.  He  had  his  education  at  Oxford, 

but  feems  not  to  have  been  a  regular^  phy^ 

/ 

*  Speaking  of  the  black  afllzes  at  Oxford,  which  happen-* 
eel  in  July  1577*  Jt  is  my  opinion,  fays  he,  that  this  diR 
eafe  (be  it  fpoken  without  offence  of  the  learned  phyficians) 
was  a  febris  ardent.** 

fician. 
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fician.  His  rules  of  health  are  taken  for 
the  moft  part  from  Hippocrates  and  Galen, 
elpecially  from  the  latter.  He  treats  of  ex ' 
crcife  particularly,  in  a  concife  and  mafter- 
iy  manner,  blending  his  own  obfervations 
with  the  precepts  of  the  ancients. 

As  flowing  water  (fays  he)  vdoes  not 
corrupt,  but  that  which  ftandcth  ftill ; 
even  fo  animal  bodies  exercifed  are  for 
the  great  eft:  part  healthful ;  and  fuch  as 
be  idle  are  fubjedl  to  ficknefs.  Some  cx- 
ercifes  are  appropriated  to  different  parts 
‘‘  of  the  human  body;  as  running  and 
w^alking  for  the  legs  and  thighs ;  flioot- 
ing  with  bows  and  arrows  for  the  arms ; 
ftooping  and  rifing  at  bowls  for  the 
back  and  loins;  finging  and  reading  a- 
loud  for  the  lungs.  The  mufcles  are 
exercifed  by  all  their  refpedive  motions, 
and  fo  are  the  veins  and  arteries  which 
run  through  them.  Geftation  is  alfo 
excellent,  efpecially  for  the  tender.  But 
tennis  is  preferable  to  every  other  cxer- 
cife,  becaufe  it  may  be  ufed  by  all,  and  at 
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a  fmall  charge,  and  principally,  becaufe 
it  exercifes  every  part  of  the  body,  as 
head,  eyes,  neck,  back,  loins,  arms,  and 
legs,  and  at  the  fame  time  delights  the 
mind;  all  which  advantages  can  be 
found  in  no  other  exercife  whatfoever. 
Wherefore  the  founders  of  colleges  are 
highly  to  be  praifed,  who  have  eredted 
tennis  courts  for  the  exercife  of  their 
fcholars.  But  let  them  follow  the  pru- 

•j 

dent  rule  of  Hippocrates,  by  ufing  exer- 

» .  ? 

cife  before  meals ;  for  it  is  hurtful  im- 

mediately  after  a  full  meal,  tho’  that  is 

the  common  pradlice  in  fcliools  and 

colleges, ';which  makes  lads  break  out  in- 

>  * 

to  cutaneous  eruptions,  and  boils.” 

The  exercife  of  the  mind  is  likewife  ne^* 
celTary  to  the  health. 

To  watch  and  ftudy  at  night  is  to  ftrive 
againfl  nature,  and  by  contrary  motions 
to  impair  the  vigour  both  of  body  and 
mind.  Alfred,  (continues  our  author) 
who  founded  Univerfity  College  in  Ox- 
ford,  divided  his  time  nobly,  fpending 
eight  hours  of  the  four  and  twenty 
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in  eating,  drinking,  and  fleeping ;  eight 
in  hearing  and  deciding  canfes;  and 
eight  in  ftudy.”  I  lhall  mention  but 
one  more  of  his  obfervations,  viz.  As  fuck 
is  to  infants,  fo  is  wine,  moderately  drank, 
to  the  aged,  and  is  therefore  called  old 
mens  milk. 

Our  next  treatife  is,  Edmimdi  Hollyngi^ 
Eboraceni  doBoris  medici  et  ^profejjoris 

htgoljladianiy  de  faluhri  Jhtdiofonm  viBuy  hoc 
ejly  de  literatorum  omnium  vakwdine  confer- 
vanda,  vitaque  diutijfime  producenduy  libel  luSy 
publifhed  anno  1602,  and  dedicated  to 
Maximilian  Count  Palatine  of  the  Rhine, 
and  duke  of  both  the  Bavarias,  to  whom 
he  was  recommended  by  cardinal  Alan*. 
He  writes,  in  a  concife  and  elegant  man¬ 
ner,  of  air,  aliment,  exercife,  <^^c,  thofe 

fix  things  f  (as  he  calls  them)  indifpen- 

♦ 

*  Illuftriffimo  olim  Angliae  Cardinal!  Alano  Serenitati  ve-- 
ftrae  commend  atus,  cujus  gaudeo  munificentia  non  vulgar!. 

'j'  Praeceptiones  ad  fex  capita  revocavi,  prout  fex  Hint  rcj 
quae  in  omni  vita  aut  prodefle  folent,  aut  obelle  :  nempe  aer, 
cibus  ac  potus,  fomnus  et  vigilia,  motus  et  quies,  excernenda 
.ac  retinenda,  et  animi  accidentia. 

I 
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fably  neceflaiy  to  every  nian’3  life,  which 
promote  health,  or  create  diftempers, 
according  to  the  good  or  bad  ufe  that  is 
made  of  them,’^ 

Will  lAM  Vaughan  wrote  his  Di- 
regions  for  healthy  anno  1 607.  He  makes 
an  apology  for  intruding  *  into  other  mens 
bufinefs,  as  he  was  no  profefled  phyhcian. 
He  treats  his  fubjedl  by  way  pf  queflion  and 
anfwer,  and  writes  with  a  good  deal  of 
humour  and  fmartnefs.  How  fhall  tols-  ' 
pots  and  fwill-bowls  (fays  he)  be  made 
to  hate  wine?’’  He  anfwers  this  queftion 
by  afldng  another :  Look  on  the  coun- 

tenance  of  a  drunkard,  and  is  it  not  dif- 
fio;ured  ?  Does  not  his  nofe  feem  rotten, 

“  withered,  or  worm-eaten?  Does  not 
his  breath  ftink,  his  tongue  faulter  ?  Is 
“  not  his  body  crazy,  and  fubjedt  to  gouts 
“  and  droplies  ?” 

»  For  all  that  I  am  not  a  praditioner  in  this  noble  (ci- 
ence,  yet  my  chiefeft  pleafurC;,  ever  fince  my  childhood,  has 
been  to  read  books  of  phyhc,  in  regard  of  my  own  health. 
Sir  Thomas  Elliot,  a  learned  knight  in  king  Henry  VIII.’s 
^  days,  was  no  practitioner,  yet  wrote  on  this  very  fubjeCt/^ 

In 
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In  another  place  he  fays,  that  intempe¬ 
rance  in  eating  as  well  as  in  drinking,  dc- 
flroys  the  faculties  of  the  mind  ;  ‘‘  for 
how  is  it  poflible  that  the  fin  oaky  va- 

pours,  which  breathe  from  a  fat  and  full 

/ 

paunch,  fhould  not  interpofe  a  thick  mill 
of  dulnefs  between  the  body,  and  the 
body’s  light  1” 

Thomas  Venner,  dodor  of  phyfic  at 
Bath  in  the  fpring  and  fall,  and  at'  other 
times  near  Bridgew'ater,  publifhed  his  Via 
reBa  ad  vitam  longam,  about  the  year  1620, 
which  he  addreffed  to  Francis  Lord  Veru- 
1am.  The  principal  aim  of  this  perfor¬ 
mance  was  to  recommend  Bath,  or  the  true 
ufe  (as  he  fays)  of  the  baths  of  Bath,  but 
he  treats  alfo  of  air,  aliment,  6’c.  He  ' 
feems  to  have  been  an  honed  well  meanino; 
man,  but  very  formal  and  prolix  in  expref- 
fing  his  mind  when  he  writes  in  Englifli ; 
and  a  great  admirer  of  Galen’s  divif  ons 
and  didindlions,  which  he  difplays  on  all  ' 
ccafions;  and  tho’  his  book  is  for  the  mod 
part  written  in  his  own  language,  he  takes 

Q.q  t 
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care  to  convey  his  favourite  fentiments  % 
concifely  enough  in  Latin. 

i 

He  informs  us,  that  the  Bath  waters 

r  •  ,  t  i 

were  not,  in  his  time,  prefcribed  inwardly 
by  any  regular  pliyfician,  becaufe  from  their 
bituminous  and  fulphureous  nature,  they 
relax  and  weaken  the  ftoniach ;  but  he 
owns  that  the  meaner  fort  of  people,  by 
the  perfuafion  of  the  Bath  guides,  ufed  to 
drink  a  large  draught  of  tlie  water,  with 
fait  in  it,  to  prepare  them  for  the  external 
ufe  of  the  lame  water  in  bathing.  He 
ranges  different  waters,  according  to  their 
refpecdive  degrees  of  goodnefs  in  the  fol¬ 
low  ins:  order  :  viz.  I.  Fountain  water.  2. 
Rain  water.  3.  River  water.  4.  Well 
water.  5.  Water  conveyed  through  lea- 

*  Regulse  ad  confer vationem  vitx  faluberrimse.  i.  Acrem 
piirum,  fuavesque  odores  fpirare.  2.  Cibum  adverfante  fto- 
niacho  non  ingerere.  5.  Cibos  natura  et  codione  mnlturn 
difcrepantes  non  aiTumere.  4.  Ad  faturitatem  nunquam 
dere  et  bibere.  5,  Ventrem  inodlce  laxum  habere.  6.  Ve- 
th  initio  corpus  pbarmaco  conveniente  purgare.  7.  Veneris 
illecebras,  ejufque  ufum  iinmoderatum,  tanquam  peftcin,  fu- 
gere.  8.  \^itain  probani  et  incorruptam  degere, 

den 
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den  pipes,  which  may  be  mended  by  boil¬ 
ing.  6.  Standing  water.  7.  Water  ta¬ 
ken  up  near  the  fed  fliore,  which  is  of  a 
{linking  fmell  and  unpleafint  favour. 

Andrew  Boorde,  dodlor  of  phyfic,' 
publifhed,  anno  1643,  \\\^  Compendioits 
men^  or  Dietar^j  of  healthy  made  in  Mont¬ 
pelier,  which  he  dedicated  to  Thke  arinipo- 
tent  and  valiant  lord,  Idhomas  duke  of  Norfolk'. 
Befides  the  common  cautions  with  regard 
to  air,  aliment,  he  obferves  that  tran¬ 
quillity  of  mind  is  necelfary  to  health,  and 
that  in  order  to  preferve  fuch  a  tranquilli¬ 
ty,  a  man  mud  be  frugal."  He  therefore 
ferioufly  recommends  good  oeconomy  in 
the  following  words  :  ‘‘  He  that  will  fpend 

f  .  •  - 

more  in  his  houle  than  the  rents  of  his 
lands  or  his  o;ains  bring  in,  will  come  to 
poverty.  He  fhould  therefore  divide  his 
rents  or  income  into  three  parts :  The  firfl: 
to  provide  for  meat  and  drink  ;  the  fe- 
cond  for  apparel,  fervants  wages,  alms, 
and  other  deeds  of  mercy;  and  the  third 

fliould 
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fhould  be  referved  for  urgent  cafes  in  time 
of  need,  as  ficknefs,  repairs,  and  cafual 
expellees ;  otherwife  he  may  fall  in  debt, 
and  then  his  mind  cannot  be  quiet  -;  and 
the  perturbation  of  the  heart  fliortens 
a  man’s  life,” 

Speaking  of  the  different  forts  of  meat! 
and  drink  in  common  ufe,  he  obferves  that 
they  who  put  any  thing  to  ale  befides  wa¬ 
ter,  malt,  barm,  and  godfgood,  do  fophifth" 
cate  and  fpdil  it ;  and  that  ale  fliould  be 
drank  frefh  and  clear,  aiid  neither  too  old 
nor  too  new. 

Dodtor  Edward  Maynwaring  publifhed 
his  Tutela  fanitatis,  or  Bygiaftick  precautions 
and  rules ^  anno  1663.  The  epiftle  to  the 
reader  is  written  in  Latin,  but  the  book  in 
Englifh. 

It  is  health  (fays  he)  that  makes  your 
bed  eafy,  and  your  fleep  refrefhing  ;  that 
renews  your  ftrength  with  the  rifing 
fun ;  that  fills  up  the  hollows,  and  une¬ 
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ven  places  of  your  carcafe,  and  makes 
you  plump  and  comely,  and  adorns  your 
face  Vvdtli  her  clioiceft  colours  ;  that 
makes  your  exercife  a  fport ;  that  in- 
creafes  the  natural  endowments  of  your 
mind,  and  makes  the  foul  to  take  de- 
light  in  her  manfion.’’ 

He  has  treated  of  Galen’s  fix  non-natu^ 
rals  in  a  Ihort  and  perfpicuous  manner,  and 
has  added  a  feventh  to  them,  ‘u/z.  Cuftoms 
or  habits  voluntarily  contracted  by  many, 
which  prove  ufeful  or  detrimental  to 
health,  according  as  they  are  good  or  bad, 
and  which  hiould  therefore  be  indulo;ed,  or 
o:raduallv  corrected* 

About  this  time,  or  rather  earlier, 
Thomas  Phayer  wrote  his  Regimen  of  life^ 
tranflated  (as  he  owns)  from  the  French, 
but  amplified  by  himfelh 

He  explains  the  different  temperaments 
of  people,  namely,  the  fanguine,  phlegma¬ 
tic,  choleric,  and  melancholic,  pretty  ac¬ 
curately  : 
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cutately ;  but  I  cannot  fay,  that  there  is 
any  thing  extraordinary  in  his  perfor¬ 
mance. 

William  Bullet N,  in  his  Govern¬ 
ment  of  healthy  introduces  John^  who  is  a' 
man  of  pleafure,  difputing  with  Humphry, 
who  is  an  advocate  for  temperance  ;  but 
there  is  nothing  very  ufeful  or  entertaining 
in  their  converfatiom 

Soon  after  Hie  commencement  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  Francis  Fuller,  -M.  Al 
publifhed  his  Medicina  g'^mnafica;  and  tho^ 
his  aim  was  to  recommend  exercife  as  the 
principal  remedy  in  a  confumptiony  dropjjy 
and  h'^pochondriacal  difordersy  yet  there  are 
jfb  many  hints,  conducive  to  the  preferva- 
tion  of  health,  fcattered  through  this  va¬ 
luable  treatife,  that,  to  them  who  ftudy 
what  is  falutary,  the  perufal  of  it  will  af¬ 
ford  both  inftruction  and  amiifement. 

He  has  from  reafon  and  experience  de- 
monftrated  the  good  effedls  of  riding  on 
horfebacky  (which  is  quite  as  ufeful  to  pre- 

fen’^e; 
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ferve,  as  to  recover  health)  and  is  perhaps 
the  fulled:  and  beft  author  we  have  on  that 
article. 

Friction,  or  the  fleih  brufli,  he  has 
iikewife  treated  of  very  accurately,  which 
is  of  great  ufe  to  preferve  health.  It  is 
very  ftrange  (fays  he)  that  this  exercife 
of  chafing  the  skin,  which  was  in  fuch 
univerfal  requefl  among  the  antientSj, 
and  which  they  put  in  practice  almoft; 
every  day,  fliould  be  fo  totally  negleded 
and  flighted  by  us,  efpecially  when  we 
confider  that  their  experience  agrees  fo 
exactly  with  our  modern  difcoveries  in 
the  oeconomy  of  nature.’^ 

Dr.  Wainvright’s  mechanical  account  of 

air  and  diet^  was  publifhed  anno  1708  ;  and 

'  .  .  ^ 

tho’  his  chief  defign  was  to  fhev/  the  ne- 

cefilty  of  mathematical  knowledge  to  the 
rational  practice  of  phyfic,  yet,  by  the 
way,  he  mentions  fome  precepts  relating 
to  the  prefervation  of  health,  under  thofc 

two 
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two  heads  of  air  and  diet ;  and  we  arc  much 
obliged  to  him  for  demonftrating  the  rea- 
fonablenefs  and  utility  of  his  precepts  by 
proper  calculations  and  experiments.  He 
proves  that  air  too  denfe,  or  too  much  ra- 
rifled,  is  hurtful  to  animals,  and  confe- 
quently  that  the  higheft  hilts,  as  w^ell  as 
the  loweft  vallies  are  unhealthy.  He  de-« 
monflrates  that  a  human  body,  of  a  middle 
fi'ze,  fupports  a  weight  of  near  a  tun  and  an 
half  of  air  when  the  mercury  rifes  to  thirtj 
inches  in  the  barometer,  more  than  it  does 
w^hen  the  mercury  falls  to  Hmityfeven  in¬ 
ches  ;  which  muft  have  a  confiderable  ef¬ 
fect  on  the  motion  of  the  blood  and  hu¬ 
mours.  Heobferves  that  an  air,  too  moift, 
and  filled  with  vapours,  v/hereby  its  fpring 
is  weakened,  relaxes  the  fibres  of  the  bo¬ 
dy,  and  obftrufts  the  pores ;  whence  it 
happens  that  agues  are  fo  epidemical  in  the 
fens  of  Cambridgefliire,  and  the  Hundreds 
of  Eflex^ 

With  regard  to  diet,  he  fliews  that  a 
healthy  man  has  certainly  exceeded  in  the 
quantity  of  his  food,  if  he  finds  himfelf 

lliort 
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fliort  breathed,  or  fleepy  immediately  af¬ 
ter  meals ;  becaufe  it  is  evident  from  thofe 

fymptoms,  that  the  ftomach  is  too  much 

% 

diftended,  and  prefles  upon  the  diaphragm^ 
which  ftraitens  the  thorax ;  and  upon  thd 
fuperior  trunk  of  the  vena  cava^  which 
hinders  the  free  return  of  the  blood  from 
the  head^ 

He  has  alfo  proved,  by  calculating  the 
prefliire  of  water  upon  the  furface  of  the 
human  body,  and  by  fhewing  the  necelTa- 
ry  confequences  of  fuch  a  prefTure,  that 
bathing  is  not  to  be  pradlifed  ralhly 
without  good  advice  and  proper  precam 

lions  tho’  it  has  been  the  ancient 
pradtice  ^  of  the  Jews  and  Romans,  not 
only  as  a  cure  of  feveral  diftempers,  but 
alfo  for  cleanlinefs  and  delmhr. 

o 

Dr.Welsted,  in  his  elegant  treatife 
T>e  (^tate  vergentCj  publifhed 

Bathing  is  alio  the  modern  pradlice  of  feveral  nations, 
efpecially  of  the  Egyptians,  where  the  women  ufe  it,  at  a 
great  expence,  to  make  them  plump  and  comely,  and  the  men 
for  coolnefs  and  health.  See  Pi'oip.  ^Ip.  de  med.  -$gyp» 
lib.  3,  cap.  15. 

R  r  commends 
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commends  the  following  excellent  rules  to 
be  carefully  obferved  by  old  people. 

1.  To  be  cautious  how  they  change  an 
old  cufhom  fuddeiily,  tho^  the  change,  at 
firft  fight,  fhould  appear  commodious ; 
for  their  flrength  is  not,  like  that  of  youth, 
able  to  ftruggle  with,  or  break  through  a 
habit  which  the  practice  of  many  years 
has  rendred,  familiar.' 

2.  To  avoid  fuch  things  as  they  found 
by  experience  to  have  been  detrimental  to 
.their  health  in  the  former  part  of  their 
lives ;  for  how  fhould  they  bear,  now  when 
they  are  feeble,  what  in  their  full  flrength 
they  could  not  fupport  I 

Let  their  food  and  drink  be  fuch  as 
will  give  no  diflurbance  either  to  their  flo- 
mach  or  to  their  Lead.  Or,  in  cafe  they 
have  exceeded  hy  accident,  let  the  excels 
be  immediately  difcharged. 

4.  Let  their  appetite  be  kept  as  good, 
and  their  fecretions  as  regular  as  pollible. 

5.  Let 
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5.  Let  their  minds  be  eafy  andchear- 
ful :  But  this  charming  ferenity  is  obtained 
by  thofe  only  whofe  age,  after  a  life  fpent 
in  doing  good,  affords  a  retrofpedl  of  com¬ 
placency,  and  a  profpe6l  of  happinefs. 

Dr.  Burton ^s  book  of  the  Non-natu¬ 
rals  y  in  which  the  great  influence  they 
have  on  human  bodies  is  fet  furth,”  was 
publifhed  anno  1738.  And  tho’  the  au¬ 
thor’s  principal  fcope  is  to  fhew  the  fubfer- 
viency  of  a  thorough  acquaintance  with 
the  nature  and  properties  of  air,  aliment, 
to  the  fuccefsful  practice  of  phyfic, 
and  particularly  to  the  cure  of  epidemical 
diftempers  ;  yet  thofe  who  ftudy  to  preferve 
health  are  much  obliged  to  him  for  feveral 
ufeful  precepts  and  judicious  reflections  on 
that  fubject,  which  are  to  be  met  with  in 
his  treadle.  He  obferves, 

I.  For  inflance,  that  in  the  Ipring 
the  air  being  impregnated  with  the  fa- 
lubrious  effluvia  of  opening  flowers,  will 
[[  be  more  refrefhing  than  the  autumnal 

air 


air  loaded  with  fleams  of  putrifying  ve*^ 
getables,  which,  unlefs  difperfed  by  winds 
frequent  at  that  feafon,  would  foon  pro- 
duce  fatal  effeds.’ ■ 

2.  Speaking  of  aliment,  he  takes  no¬ 
tice  of  the  error  of  thofe  who  drink  too 

fmall  a  quantity  of  cooling  diluting  li- 
quors'in  proportion  to  their  folid  food  ; 
by  which  miftake  the  blood  becomes 
thick,  the  fecretions  are  diminifhed,  and 
the  faline  particles,  for  want  of  a  watery 
fluid  to  feparate  them,  clufler  together, 
and  corrode  the  capillary  veflels.’’  And 

3.  He  recommends  exercife,  from  the 
common  obfervation,  that  the  parts,  or 
limbs  of  the  body,  which  labour  moft,  are 
larger  and  flronger  than  thofe  which  have 
lefs  exercife,  Thus  the  legs  and  feet  of  a 
chairman,  the  arms  and  hands  of  water¬ 
men  and  failors,  the  backs  ^nd  flioulders 
of  porters,  by  long  ufe  grow  thick,  ftrong, 
and  brawny^ 

s' 
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Near  the  fame  time  was  written  an  Ef 
fay  concerning  the  effeBs  of  air  on  human  bo-^ 
diesj  compoled  by  the  learned  and  ingeni¬ 
ous  Dr.  Arbuthnot.  After  having,  ^with 
great  judgment  and  accuracy,  given  us  a 
niojfl  curious  account  of  the  contents^  pro- 
perties^  qualities ^  and  nature  of  air^  in  diffc'^ 
rent  feafom  and  fituations  ;  and  of  the  influ¬ 
ence  it  has  on  human  conftitutions  and  dif- 
eafes ;  our  author  draws  many  ufeful  pra- 
(5lical  aphorifms  from  the  whole ;  of  which 
the  following  well  deferve  the  attention  of 
thofe  who  are  ftudious  to  preferve  their 
health. 

1.  Every  human  creature,  whofe  man¬ 
ner  of  life  demands,  and  whofe  conflituti- 
on  can  bear  it,  ought  to  inure  himfelf  to 
the  outward  air  in  different  forts  of  weather. 

2.  In  the  choice  of  habitations  for  man¬ 
kind,  the  wholefomenefs  of  the  air  is  a  prin¬ 
cipal  confideration,  and  is  as  much  a  parti¬ 
cular  in  the  purchafe  of  a  feat  as  the  foil. 
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3.  The  local  qualities  of  the  air  depend 
'  upon  the  exhalations  of  the  foil,  and  of  its 

neighbourhood,  which  may  be  brought 
thither  by  the  winds :  For  a  gravelly  litu- 
ation  may  be  rendered  fickly  by  a  ‘  neigh¬ 
bouring  marfli.  ' 

I 

4.  The  qualities  of  the  fprings  area 
mark  of  thofe  .of  the  air ;  for  the  air  and 
water  imbibe  the  faline  and  mineral  exha¬ 
lations  of  the  ground;  therefore  where  the 
water  is  fweet  and  good,  it  is  probable  that 
the  air  is  fo  likewwife.  But  the  belt  mark 
of  the  wholefomenefs  of  the  air  is  the  cufto- 
mary  longevity  of  the  inhabitants. 

5.  D  AMPNESS  of  'wainfcot,  rotting  of 
furniture,  tarnifliing  of  metals,  rufting  of 
iron,  efflorefcence  of  falts  upon  bodies,  dif* 
colorations  of  filks  and  linen,  are  marks  of 
falts  of  an  unufual  nature  or  quality  in  the 
air. 

6.  The  air  of  cities  is  unfriendly  to  in¬ 
fants  and  children :  F or  every  animal  being 
by  nature  adapted  to  the  ufe  of  frefli  and 

free 
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free  air,  the  tolerance  of  air  replete  with 
fulphureous  fteams  of  fuel,  and  the  perfpi- 
rable  matter  of  animals  (as  that  of  cities)  is 
the  effefl  of  habit,  which  young  creatures 
have  not  yet  acquired. 

# 

7.  Th  E  firft  care  in  building  cities,  is  to 
make  them  airy  and  well  perflated ;  becaufe 
infedlious  diftempers  mufl:  neceflarily  be 
propagated  amongfl:  mankind  living  too 
clofe  together.  The  air  is  alfo  extremely 
tainted  by  having  burial  places  within  the 
precinits  of  great  cities. 

8.  Private  houfes  ought  to  be  perflat¬ 
ed  once  every  day,  by  opening  doors  and 
windows  to  blow  off  the  animal  fteams. 
Houfes,  for  the  fake  of  warmth,  fenced 
from  wind,  and  where  the  carpenter’s  work 
is  fo  nice  as  to  exclude  all  outward  air,  arc 
not  healthy ;  for  people  who  pafs  moft  of 
their  time  in  air  tainted  with  fteams  of  a- 

% 

nimals,  fire,  and  candles,  are  frequently 
infedtcd  with  nervous  diftempers. 

J  HE 
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The  next  performance  relating  to  oiif 
fubjedl,  that  has  come  to  my  hands,  is 
Dr.  Barnard  Lynchers  Guide  to  health  thro^ 
the  various  ftages  of  life,  printed  1 744.  In 
the  firfl:  part  of  his  book^  befides  clearing 
up  the  different  changes  in  the  life  of  man, 
and  the  unavoidable  caufes  of  decrepitude 
and  death,  our  author  has  given  us,  from 
the  facred  fcriptures,  from  Pliny,  and  o- 
ther  hiftorians,  a  well  attefted  account  of 
the  longevity  of  feveral  fober  and  regular 
perfons  in  various  ages  of  the  v/orld;  which 
examples  teach  thofe,  who  defire  long  life, 
the  neceflity  of  temperance  more  effedfual-' 
ly  than  they  can  be  taught  by  precepts. 

And  in  the  fecond  part,  his  Anal^fis  of 
air,  aliment,  and  the  other  non-?taturals,  is  full 
and  perfpicuous.  He  has  explained  their 
refpedlive  natures  and  properties  according 
to  the  theory  of  the  moft  celebrated  mo¬ 
dern  phyficians  ;  and  has  given  us  feveral 
ufeful  precepts  of  health,  together  with  the 
reafons  for  enjoining  them,  in  a  diftina  and 

ingenious 
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ingenious  manner,  which  merit  our  particu¬ 
lar  attention.  He  fhews,  for  inftance, 
‘‘  that  the  more  of  a  fulphureous  or  chymi- 
cal  oil  any  diililled  fpirit  contains,  the 
more  pernicious  it  proves  to  the  human 
body,  becaufe  it  is  harder  to  be  waflied 
away  by  the  blood ;  therefore  brandy^  is 
more  eafily  carried  off  thanu'um;  and 
Geneva  than  anife-feed  water.” 

2.  To  recommend  moderate  fleep,  he 
obferves  that  we  may  look  upon  the  time 
of  waking  as  the  time  of  wearing  out  the 
animal  fabric  ;  and  the  time  of  fleep  as  that 

*v 

in  which  it  is  repaired  and  recruited  ;  for, 
in  adtion,  fomething  is  continually  abrad¬ 
ed  from  the  fibres  which  cannot  otherwife 
be  reftored  than  by  their  reft  from  tenlioii, 
and  by  the  regular  and  fteady  courfe  of  the 
blood  in  fleep,  which  is  proper  for  nourifh- 
ment,  or  an  appofltion  of  parts  to  the 
wafted  veflels. 

4 

*  This  opinion  niufl  reft  upon  tlie  experience  of  thoie  who 
accuftom  themfelves  to  luch  liquors,  which,  if  frequently  Ufcd, 
are  all  pernicious. 

S  f  g.  Im 
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3-  Ip  defcribing  the  juft  ineafure  of  exer- 
cife,  he  fays,  that  thofe  who  are  lean  fliould 
contihue  their  exercife  only  ad  ruhorem,  or 
till^the  body  is  gently  heated,  for  that  will 
fatten  them  ;  but  they  who  are  fat,  may 
continue  it  ad  judorem^  becaufe  fweating 
will  help  to  extenuate  the  body. 

4.  Speaking  of  the  faliva  or  fpittle,  he 
takes  notice,  that  they  who,  immediately 
after  eating,  fall  to  fmoking  or  chewing 
tobacco,  commit  two  deftruftive  errors: 
I .  Jn  diverting  the  faliva  from  its  natural 
office  ;  land  fpitting  out  that  fluid  which  fo 
greatly  contributes  to  digeftion,  2.  In  u- 
fing  that  ftupifying  American  Henbane^  or  o- 
piate,  which  numbs  the  nerves  and  deftroys 
the  appetite.  To  conclude,  this  author 
merits  our  efteem  for  his  love  and  recom¬ 
mendation  of  virtue  and  piety. 

The  laft  of  the  Britifli  authors  that  has 
touched  this  fubjedf  is  Dr.  Mead,  who  has 
done  honour  to  our  country  by  his  deep 
knowledge  in  pliyfic,  by  his  refined  tafte  in 

the 
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the  polite  arts,  and  by  his  unbounded  bene¬ 
volence  and  generofity  to  men  of  merit. 

This  great  phyfician  has  ^clofed  his 
book,  entitled  e/-  pr(ecepta  medical  pu- 

bliflied  anno  175 1,  with  feveral  excellent 
rules  and  remarks  concerning  the  preferva- 
tion  of  health,  fome  of  which  he  took  from 
his  favourite  Celfns,  and  fome  from  his  own 
obfervation.  Of  the  latter  are  thefe: 

I  •  A  man  who  has  eat  a  large  meal,  efpe- 
cially  of  high  feafoned  food,  will  receive 
benefit  from  drinking  after  it  a  draught  of 
cold  water  with  fome  Juice  of  lemon,  or  e- 
lixir  of  vitriol,  to  aflift  his  digeftion. 

2.  Old  men  Ihould  retrench  a  little  of 
their  folid  food,  and  make  a  proportion^ 
able  addition  to  their  drink* 

3.  They  fhould  alfo  be  well  rubbed  with 
a  flefh  bruih  every  morning,  to  fupply  that 
exercife  which,  for  want  of  ftrength,  they 
cannot  ufe,  tho’  their  health  requires  it. 


4.  The 
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4.  The  frigidity  of  men  a.dvanced  in 
years,  is  a  faithful  monitor,  that  points  out 
to  them  the  folly  of  forcing  themfelves  to 
exert  a  vigour  which  they  have  loft,  vain¬ 
ly  expefting  raptures,  but  finding  only  an 
irkfome  labour^'  that  will  fhorten  their 
days. 

5.  Nothing  can  be  more  deteftable,  or 
more  pernicious  to  health,  than  for  a  man 
to  commit  lezvdnefs  on  himfelf^ 

6.  The  gifts  of  providence,  which  con¬ 
tribute  to  health,  and  the  real  happinefs  of 
life,  are  more  equally  diftributed  than  we 
are  willing  to  believe ;  and  perhaps  a  larger 
fhare  of  them  is  poftefled  by  men  of  low  de¬ 
gree,  than  by  thofe  of  high  rank  or  great 
affluence.  Moderate  labour  fupplies  a  poor 
man  with  wholefome  food,  and  at  the  fame 

*  It  fhould  feem  that  the  author  had  his  eye  on  thefe  lines 
of  Virgil,  Gedr.  3,  v.  97. 

— - - fruftraque  laborem 

Ingratum  trahit :  et,  fi  quando  ad  praelia  ventum  eft, 

Ut  quondam  in  ftipulis  magnus  fine  yiribus  ignis, 
liieafluin  furit..v.  ■. 
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time  gives  him  m  appetite  to  relilh,  and 
ftxehgth  to  digeft  it  ■;  -wiihout  goading  his 
luft  or  ihfiaming  bis  pafTions.  His''fleep  is 
found  and  refr^fhiitg,  vindifturbed  with  cor¬ 
roding  cares :  ’And  his  healthy  and  hardy 
ofispring  nnrled  up  in  temperance,  fooii 
grows  fit  to  partake  of ,  that  labour  which 
made  the  parents  happy.  How  different 
are  the  effects  produced  by  the  floth  and 
luxury  of  the  rich  !  To  enable  them  to 
eat,  their  ftomachs  require  high  fauces 
which  heat  and  corrupt  their  blood,  pam¬ 
per  their  vicious  inclinations,  and  render 
them  obnoxious  to  various  difeafes.  The 
excefs  of  the  day  deftroys  the  fleep  of  the 
night.  Their  children  are  tainted  in  their 
mother’s  womb,  with  diftempers  which  af¬ 
flict  their  whole  lives,  and  hardly  permit 
them,  difeafed  and  decrepid,  to  arrive  at 
the  threfliold  of  old  age.  Befides,  an 
anxiety  to  obtam  honours  and  titles  perpe¬ 
tually  harraffes  their  weak  minds,  and  the 
felicity  of  enjoying  what  they  poffefs,  is 
forfeited  by  the  reftlefs  defire  of  getting 
more, 

7.  Next 
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7*  Next  to  temperance,  the  fureft 
means  to  keep  the  afFeftions  of  the  mind  in 
due  fubje(5lion  to  reafon  is,  to  aflociate  with 
wife  *  and  good  men,  whofe  converfation 
and  example  is  very  prevalent  in  regulating 

I 

the  paffions,  which,  unlefs  they  are  taught 
to  obey,  will  be  fure  to  grow  headftrong 
and  imperious.  ^  ' 


*  Euripides  was  of  the  fame  opinion:  The  wife  (faid 

he)  will  become  more  wife,  by  frequently  converling  with 
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PART  II. 

Containing  a  JuccinB  review  of  the  moji 
important  rules  recommended  by  phy- 
ficians  and  philofopbers  for  the  ' pre- 
fervation  of  health  :  Together  with 
a  sketch  of  the  reafons  whereon  thefe  ' 
rules  are  founded,  drawn  from  the 
mechanifm  of  the  human  body. 
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CHAP.  I; 


Exhibits  a  jhort  view  of  ConcoBioHy  or  the  nie^ 
chanifm  which  our  aliment  is  digefted  ^ 
and  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  ;  frosn 
which  it  will  be  obvious  to  perceive  the 
ground  and  'veafon  of  the  rules  laid  down 
for 'the  prefervation  of  healthy  and  the  ex^ 
pedienc^  of  obferving  them% 

^  I  ^  HE  art  of  preferving  health  promifes 
three  things:  Firfiy  To  feeure  or 
maintain  the  health  which  a  man  enjoys  at 
prelent.  Secondly y  To  prevent  approaching 
diftempers.  Thirdly y  To  prolong  life.  Of 

all  which  I  fhalf  treat  in  the  order  here 
mentioned. 


~  The  firft  of  thefe,  in  a  great  meafure^ 
includes  the  other  two,  becaufe  a  diligent 
obfervation  of  the  rules  proper  to  preferve 
health,  will,  for  the  moft  part,  prevent  ap¬ 
proaching  diftempers ;  and  difpofe  the  bo^ 
dy  to  longevity.  The  firft,  therefore,  re¬ 
quires  to  be  treated  of  more  largely  than 

T  t  either 
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*  ■ 

dthei;  of  the  other  articles.  But  to  fet  it 
in  a  clear  light  we  mull  previoufly  defcribc 
fome  parts  of  the  animal  ftrudiure  and  oeco- 
nomy,  from  which  we  may  readily  per^ 
ceive  the  reafon  of  the  rules  recommend¬ 
ed'  to  preferve  health,  and  the  neceffity  of 
putting  them  in  pradlice. 

f 

And  here  we  may,  with  pleafure,  re¬ 
mark  a  furpriling  agreement  and  harmony 
between  the  fitccefsful  practice  of  the  anci¬ 
ents,  directed  only  by  their  alliduous  ob- 
fervation  of  nature,  and  the  mechanical 
theory '  of  the  modems,  founded  upon  the 
wonderful  ftrufture  of  our  folids,  and 
the  perpetual  rotation  of  our  fluids,  with 
which  the  ancients  were  unacquainted. 

Anatomy  difcovers  ten  thoufand  beau¬ 
ties  in  the  human  fabrick,  which  I  have  no 
room  to  mention  here ;  nor  is  it  poffible, 
in  a  performance  of  this  kind,  to  defcribe 
the  geometrical  accuracy  with  which  the 
author  of  nature  has  formed  every  part  of 

t 

the  body  to  carry  on  the  animal  oeconomy,' 

or 
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or  anfwer  the  various  purpofes  of  life.  All 
I  propofe  in  this  place  is,  by  touching  up¬ 
on  a  few  particulars,  to  give  thofe  who  are 
unacquainted  with  our  profeffion,  a  gene¬ 
ral  idea  of  the  ftrudure  of  their  own  bo¬ 
dies,  from  which  they  will  eafily  apprehend, 
that  intemperance,  floth,  and  feveral  o- 
ther  vices  and  errors,  have  a  neceffary  and 
mechanical  tendency  to  deftroy  health. 
To  this  end  it  will  be  indifpenfably  requi- 
fite  to  give  fome  account  of  concodion, 
or  the  mechanifm  by  which  our  aliment  is 
digefted  ;  and  then  to  “take  notice  of  the 
circulation  of  the  blood,  with  fome  of  its 
necelfary  confequences. 

Of  CONCOCTION, 

Among  all  the  wife  contrivances  obfer- 
ved  in  the  human  fabric,  none  can  excite 
our  attention  and  admiration  more  than 
the  difpolition  and  mechanifm  of  thofe 
parts,  by  which  our  aliment  is  conco(5ted, 
or  fitted  for  our  daily  fupport  and  iiourifh" 
inent.  To  have  a  clear  idea  of  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  concodtion  is  performed,  we 

inufl 
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mufl:  diftinguifh  it  into  three  ftages.  I’he 
firft  ftage  is  performed  in  the  progrefs  of  the 
aliment  from  the  mouth  down  to  the  lade- 

f 

al  veins'^.  The  fecond  is  performed  in 
the  palTage  of  the  milky  liquor,  called 
chyle,  through  the  ladeai  veffels  to  the 
loins,  and  then  up  to  where  it  mingles  with 
the  blood,  under  the  collar-bone.  The 
third  or  ultimate  concodion  is  performed 
by  the  circulation  of  the  blood  and  chyle 
together  through  the  lungs,  and  the  whole 
arterial  fyftem.  In  all  thefe  ftages,  the 
defign  of  the  great  archited  has  evidently 
been  to  grind  and  diffolve  the  aliment,  and 
to  mix  and  incorporate  it  with  a  large 
quantity  of  animal  juices  already  prepared, 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  reduce  it  at  laid  to 
the  very  fame  ftibftance  wdth  our  blood  and 
humours.  ,  How  wonderfully  and  com¬ 
pletely  this  defign  has  been  executed  we 
ihall  fee  prefently. 

In  the  firft  ftage  of  concodion,  by  a  cu¬ 
rious  configuration  of  parts,  and  adion  of 

^  The  lafteal,  oi-  milky  veins,  are  fmall  vefTels,  that  re-, 
ceive  the  chyle  from  the  inteftines. 

...  I  '  mufclesj 
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mufcles  adapted  to  their  refpedlive  func¬ 
tions,  our  food  is  ground  fmall  by  the  teeth, 
and  moiftened  by  a  copious  faliva  f  in  the 
mouth.  It  is  in  the  next  place  fwallowed, 
and  conveyed  down  the  gullet,  where  it  is 
farther  mollified  and  lubricated  by  a  vifcid 
undious  humour,  diftilled  from  the  glands 
of  that  canal.  From  thence  it  flips  into 
the  ftomach,  where  feveral  caufes  concur 
towards  its  more  complete  diflblution.  It 
is  diluted  by  the  juices,  it  is  fwelled  and 

*  Vid.  Boerh.  inftit.  fecft.  58.  et  leq. 

Boerhaave  has  given  a  fuller  and  clearer  view  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  oeconomy  than  any  other  man  ever  did.  His  inftituti- 
ons  contain  an  accurate  defcription  of  all  the  principal  ac¬ 
tions  performed  in  the  human  body,  deduced  in  the  moft  con- 
fequential  order  that  can  be  imagined  ;  and  intelligible  to 
thofe  who  are  previoufly  acquainted  with  all  the  branches  of 
anatomy.  But  this  book  was  calculated  for  phyficians  only  ; 
and  no  man  probably  of  any  other  profeffion  will  ever  take 
the  pains  to  underftand  it. 

N.  B.  A  mufcle  is  a  mafs  or  colledion  of  fibres,  of  diffe¬ 
rent  dimenfions,  by  which  all  the  motions  of  every  part  of 
the  body  are  performed. 

f  The  laliva,  or  fpittle,  is  a  pure,  pellucid,  penetrating 
humour,  containing  oil,  fait,  water,  and  Ipirit,  ftraining  from 
the  arterial  blood,  and  very  ufeful  in  digeftion  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  the  habitual  and  immoderate  difchargc  of  it,  in  chewing 
and  fmoking  tobacco,  muff:  be  of  bad  confequence. 


fubtilized 
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fiibtilized  by  tlie  internal  air,  and  it  is  ma- 
eerated  and  difToIved  by  the  heat  which  it 
meets  with  in  that  cavity.  It  is  alfo  agi¬ 
tated  and  attennated  by  the  perpetual  fridti- 
on  of  the  coats  of  the  ftomach,  and  the 
pulfation  of  the  arteries  there ;  by  the  al¬ 
ternate  elevation  and  depreffion  of  the  dia¬ 
phragm*  in  breathing ;  and  by  the  compref- 
fion  of  the  ftrong  mufcles  of  the  belly. 
And‘ after  a  proper  flay,  it  is  gradually  pro¬ 
pelled  into  the  inteflines,  in  the  form  of  a 
thick,  fmooth,  uniform,  afh-coloured  fluid.. 

Wh  en  our  aliment,  thus  prepared,  ar-  ' 
lives,  at  the  inteflines,  it  is  there  mixed 
with  three  different  forts  of  liquor.  It  re¬ 
ceives,  two  forts  of  bile  f  ;  the  one  thick, 
yellow,,  and  extremely  bitter,  from  the  gall- 

*  The  diaphragm  or  midrif,  is.  a  very  large  traiilVerfe 
mufcle,  which  feparates  the  thorax  or  cheft  from  the  abdo- 

mea  or  bqljly,  and  fqueezes  the  contents  of  the  ftomach  and 
inteftines., 

■  f  The  bile  or  gall  is  the  principal  dilTolvent  of  the  aliment 
a,nd  when  it  is  vitiated  or  defedive,  there  can  be  no  good  di- 
gcftion. 
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bladder  ;  the  other  fcarce  yellow,  or  bitter, 

*  < 
but  in  a  much  larger  quantity,  from  the 

liver.  The  third  liquor,  that  falls  here 
upon  the  aliment,  iffues  plentifully  from  a 
laree  dandular  fubftance,  fituated  beneath 
the  ftomach,  called  the  pancreas  or  fweet 
bread,  and  is  a  limpid,  mild  fluid,  like  the 
faliva,  which  ferves  to  dilute  and  fweeten 
what  may  be  too  fpifs  and  acrimonious. 
The  two  faponaceous  biles  refolve  and  at¬ 
tenuate  vifcid  fubftanees  ;  incorporate  oily 
fluids  with  aqueous,  making  the  whole  mix¬ 
ture  homogeneous ;  and  by  their  penetrat¬ 
ing  and  detergent  qualities  render  the  chyle 
fit  to  enter  the  ladeal  veins,  into  which 
it  is  conveyed  partly  by  the  abforbent  na¬ 
ture  of  thefe  veins,  and  partly  by  the  peri- 
ftaltic  ^  motion  of  the  inteftines. 

IF  we  now  conflder  the  change  which 
our  aliment  has  undergone  in  the  mouth, 

*  Periflaltic  (from  TreprsAAw,  contraho)  is  that  vermicular 
niotion  of  the  inteftines,  produced  by  the  alternate  and  pro- 
greffive  contradion  and  dilatation  of  their  fpiral  and  orbiculaf 
fibres,  which  prefles  the  chyle  into  the  ladleals,  and  anfwers 
many  other  good  purpofes. 


gullet,' 
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gullet,  and  ftomach,  together  with  the 
large  quantity  of  bile  and  pancreatic  juice 
poured  upon  it  in  the  inteftines :  And  if  we 

refied;  alfo  on  the  inceflant  adlion  of  the 

*  . 

miifcles,  bleiiding,  churning,  and  incorpo¬ 
rating  the  wholb,  we  Ihall  readily  perceive, 
that  their  united  agency  ihuft  alter  the 
particular  taftes,  flavours,  and  properties 
of  our  difler'ent  kinds  of  food;  in  liich  a 
manner  as  to  bring  the  chyle  nearer  in  its 
nature  to  our  animal  juices,  than  to  the 
oririnal  fubftances  from  which  it  was  form- 

o 

ed.  Our  aliment  thus  changed  into  chyle, 
conftitutes  the  firfh  ftage  of  concodion ; 
and  wc  fliall  find  the  fame  affimilation  car-  - 
ried  on  through  the  fecond. 

The  fecond  ftage  of  concodlion  begins 
with  the  flender  lacteal  veins,  where  they 
arife  from  the  inteftines  by  an  innumerable 
multitude  of  invifible  pores,  through  which 
the  fine,  white,  fluid  part  of  the  chyle  is 
ftrained  or  abforbed  ;  while,  at  the  fame 
time,  the  grols,  yellow,  fibrous  part,  con¬ 
veyed  flowly  forward,  and  farther  attenu¬ 
ated 
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ated  in  the  long  inteftinal  tube,  is  perpe¬ 
tually*  prefled  and  drained  of  its  remaining 
chyle,  until  the  dregs,  becoming  at  laft 

ufelefs,  are  ejedied  out  of  the  body. 

* 

These  la£i:eal  veins  ifliie  from  the  inte- 
fhines  in  various  directions,  now  ftraieht 
and  now  oblique,  often  uniting  and  grow¬ 
ing  larger,  but  prefently  feparating  again^ 
They  frequently  meet  at  iharp  angles,  and 
enter  into  foft  glands,  difperfed  through 
the  mefentery  from  which  they  proceed 
larger  than  before,  and  more  turgid,  with 
a  fine  lymphatic  fluid.  In  mofl  places  alfo 
they  run  contiguous  with  the  mefenteric 
arteries,  by  whofe  pulfation  their  load  is 
pufhed  forward.  And  thus,  after  various 
communications,  feparations  and  protru- 
fions,  the  laCteal  veins  pour  their  chyle  in¬ 
to  a  fort  of  ciftern  f  or  refervoir  formed 

*  The  mefentery  is  that  ftrong  double  membrane  within 
which  the  inteftines  are  convolved,  and  is  interfperled  with 
innumerable  glands,  nerves,  arteries,  lacteal  and  lymphatic 
velTels. 

*1'  This  ciftern  (as  anatomifts  call  it)  is  often  found  to  con* 
ftft  only  of  fome  large  branches  of  the  la<fteal  veins. 

U  u 


for 
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for  that  purpofe  between  the  loweft: -^por¬ 
tion  of  the  diaphragm  and  the  higheft  ver- 
tebre  of  the  loins  It  is  very  remarkable, 
that  thefe  veins  are  furnifhed  with  proper 
valves  which  permit  the  chyle  to  move  for¬ 
ward,  but  effedually  ft  op  its  return ;  and 
that  a  great  number  of  veins  purely  lym¬ 
phatic,  as  well  as  the  lacfteal,  empty  them- 
fclves  into  the  fame  ciftern. 

In  all  this  contrivance  it  is  evident  that 
the  chyle,  being  morc^  and  more  diluted 
and  blended  with  abundance  of  lymph  f 
from  the  glands  through  which  it  paft 
les,  and  from  other  fources,  approach¬ 
es  ftill  nearer  to  the  nature  of  our  ani¬ 
mal  juices,  and  confequently  becomes  fit¬ 
ter  for  nutrition. 

From  its  refervoir  the  chyle  is  puflied 
into  a  narrow  tranfjDareiit  pipe,  called  the 
therack  du[i,  which  climbs  in  a  perpeiidicu- 

*  The  feveral  bones  which  compofe  the  chine  are  called 
vertebres,  of  which  five  belong  to  the  loins. 

■[  The  lymph  is  the  moll;  elaborated  and  fineft  part  of  the 
blood,  which  is  continually  flowing  into  the  chyle  through 
its  whole  courfe. 


lar 
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lar  direftion  by  the  fide  of  the  back-bone, 
from  the  loins  up  to  the  collar  bone,  and 
opens  into  the  fubclavian  vein  ^  ;  where, 
by  a  peculiar  arrangement  of  feveral  fmall 
valves,  the  chyle  mingles  gently  with  the 
blood,  after  it  has  been  thoroughly  elabo¬ 
rated,  churned,  and  attenuated  with  lymph 
from  every  part  of  the'  thorax  and  is 
from  thence  foon  conveyed  to  the  heart. 

Thus,  by  a  wonderful  mechanifm,  we 
may  plainly  perceive  that  a  large  quantity 
of  chyle  and  lymph  is  forced  upwards,  in 
a  perpendicular  courfe,  through  a  thin 
flender  pipe,  if  we  attend  to  the  following 
particulars  :  Firji,  To  the  progrefs  of  the 
chyle,  urged  forward  and  continued  from 
the  antecedent  action  of  the  inteftines, 
and  the  beating  of  the  mefenteric  arteries. 

-  ► 

^  Moft  commonly  into  the  left,  but  foinetimes,  tho’  very 
rarely,  into  the  right.  Nay,  Ibmetimes,  as  that  accurate 
anatomift  Dr.  Monro  obferves,  it  divides  into  two  under  the 
curvature  of  the  great  artery ;  one  goes  to  the  right,  and  the 
other  to  the  left  fubclavian  vein. 

f  By  thorax  is  meant  the  great  cavity  of  the  breaft. 

Secondly, 
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Secondly,  T  o  the  motion  of  the  diaphragm 
and  lungs,  in  refpiration,  preffing  this  tho¬ 
racic  dud:  that  lies  under  them,  while  thc'^ 
thorax  rifing  and  falling  refills  their  adion, 
whereby  the  dud:  is  fqueezed  between  two 
contrary  forces,  and  the  liquor  which  it 
contains  pulhed  upwards.  Thirdly,  This 
dud:  runs  clofe  by  the  fide  of  the  great  ar¬ 
tery,  (called  by  anatomills  the  fuperior 
portion  of  the  defcending  aorta)  whofe 
ftrong  piilfation  prefies  its  yielding  fides, 
and  compels  the  chyle  and  iympli  to  mount 
in  an  upright  afcent.  Fourthly ^  We  are  to 
obferve  that  this  dud:  is  accommodated 
with  valves,  which  permit  its  contents  to 
move  upwards  by  every  compreffion,  but 
never  to  fall  back  again.  Thus  terminates 
the  fecond  llage  of  concodlion,  when  the 
chvie  falls  into  the  heart.  And  rve  fee  that, 
in  its.  progrefs  through  thefe  two  llages, 
our  aliment  has  been  accurately  mixed 
wdth  all  the  nourifliing  juices  of  the  body, 
and  with  all  the  fubftances  or  principles 
tliat  compole  the  blood,  viz.  faliva,  mucus, 
lymph,  bile,  water,  faks,  oil,  and  Ipirits, 

But 
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But  here  we  miift  take  notice,  that  the 
mofh  fluid  and  fubtile  part  of  our  aliment, 
before  and  after  it  is  elaborated  into  chyle, 
pafles  into  the  blood  by  certain  abforbent 
veins  difperfed  all  over  the  mouth,  gullet, 
ftomach  and  inteflines.  This  is  evident 
from  the  hidden  refrefliment  and  ftrength 
communicated  to  weary,  faint  and  hungry 
people,  immediately  upon  drinking  a  glals 
of  good  wine ;  or  eating  any  cordial  fpoon 
meat ;  and  from  the  flavour  which  different 
forts  of  food  give  to  the  urine,  much  foon- 
er  than  it  is  poffible  for  the  chyle  to  reach 
the  heart  in  its  common  windings. 

The  third  flage  of  concodfion  begins, 
where  the  chyle  mingles  with  the  blood, 
and  falling  foon  into  the  right  ventricle  of 
the  heart,  is  from  thence  propelled  into  the 
lungs.  It  will  appear  that  the  lungs  are 
the  principal  inftrument  of  fanguification, 
or  converting  the  chyle  into  blood,  if  we 
confider  their  ftruefture,  firft  with  regard 
to  the  air  veffels  of  .v/hich  they  arc  compo- 

fed, 
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fed,  and  fecondly  with  regard  to  their 
blood  veflels  ;  for  we  lhall  then  clearly  per- 
ceive  the  change  which  their  fabric  and  ac¬ 
tion  niuft  neceffarily  produce  on  the  chyle. 
The  wind  pipe  is  compofed  of  fegments  of 
cartilaginous  rings  on  the  fore  part,  to  give 
a  free  paflage  to  the  air  in  refpiration ;  and 
of  a  ftrong  membrane  on  its  back  part,  to 
bend  with  the  neck,  and  give  way  to  the 
gullet  in  deglutition.  This  pipe  is  lined 
throughout  with  an  infinity  of  glands, 
which  perpetually  diftil  an  unftuous  denfe 
humour  to  lubricate  and  anoint  the  paflages 
of  the  air.  Soon  after  the  wind  pipe  has 
defeended  into  the  cavity  of  the  breaft,  it 
is  divided  into  two  great  branches,  and 
thefe  tw^o  are  fubdivided  into  innumerable 
ramifications  called  Bronchia  which 
grow  fmaller  in  their  progrefs,  (not  unlike 
a  bulhy  tree  inyerted)  until  at  laft  they 
terminate  in  m^^lions  of  little  bladders, 
which  hang  in  clufters  on  their  extremities, 
and  are  inflated  by  the  admiffion  of  the  air. 

From  guftur. 
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and  fubfide  at  its  expulfion.  Thefe  clu- 
Hers  conftitute  the  lobes  of  the  lungs.  The 
blood  velTels  of  the  lungs  next  deferve  our 
attention.  The  branches  of  the  pulmona¬ 
ry  artery  run  along  with  thofe  of  the -wind¬ 
pipe,  and  are  ultimately  fubdivided  into  an 
endlefs  number  of  capillary  ramifications, 
which  are  fpread  like  a  fine  net-work,  over 
the  furface  of  every  individual  air  bladder. 
And  the  pulmonary  vein,  whofe  extreme 
branches  receive  the  blood  and  chyle  from 
thole  of  the  arteries,  run  likewife  in  form 
of  a  net  over  all  the  air  bladders  of  the 
Bronchia. 

From  this  admirable  ftru6ture  of  the 
lungs,  it  is  obvious,  that  the  crude  mix¬ 
ture  of  the  blood  and  chyle,  palling  thro’ 
the  minute  ramifications  of  the  pulmonar)/" 
artery  and  vein,  is  comprelfed  and  ground 
by  two  contrary  forces,  viz.  by  the  force 
of  the  heart  driving  the  mixture  forward 
againft  the  Tides  of  the  bronchia  and  air 
bladders  ;  and  by  the  eiaftic  force  of  the 
air  equally  repelling  this  mixture  from  the 
contrary  fide. 

.By 
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By  thefe  two  oppofite  forces^  the  chyle 
and  blood  are  more  intimately  blended  and 
incorporated  ;  and  by  the  admiffion  and 
expulfion  of  the  air  in  refpiration,  the  vef- 
fels  are  alternately  inflated  and  compreflTed 
(and  probably  fome  fubtile'air  or  aether  is 
received  ^  into  the  blood)  by  which  means 
the  mixture  is  ftill  further  attenuated  and 
diflblved ;  -  and  after  various  circulations 
through  the  lungs,  and  heart,  and  the 
whole  arterial  fyftem,  is  at  laft  perfectly 
aflimilated  with  the  blood,  and  fitted  to 
nourifli  the  body,  and  anfwer  the  different 
purpofes  of  animal  life. 

When  the  blood  thus  prepared  from 
the  aliment  is  by  repeated  circulations  gra¬ 
dually  drained  of  all  its  bland  and  ufeful 

*  This  feems,  at  leaft,  probable  from  the  following  hm pie 
experiment:  Some  phyficians  at  Worcefter  laid  bare  the  cru¬ 
ral  artery  of  a  fowl,  and  made  two  firm  ligatures  on  the  ar¬ 
tery,  at  the  diftance  of  an  inch  one  from  the  other.  They 
then  cut  out  the  artery  above  and  below  the  two  ligatures, 
and  put  it  immediately  into  an  air  pump,  and  upon  exhauft- 
ing  the  air,  the  feftion  of  the  artery  between  the  ligatures, 
which  was  full  of  blood,  fwelled  inftantly  to  a  confiderable 
degree. 


parts. 
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parts,  and  begins  to  acquire  too  great  a  de¬ 
gree  of  acrimony,  it  is  carried  off  by  fen- 
lible  and  iiifenfible  evacuations,  through 
the  feveral  channels  and  diftributiohs  of  na¬ 
ture.  By  thefe  evacuations  the  body  be¬ 
comes  languid,  and  requires  a  frefh  fupply 
of  aliment ;  while  at  the  fame  tinie  the  fa- 
liva,  and  juices  of  the  ftomach  and  inte- 
ftines,  growing  thill  and  acrid  by  multipli¬ 
ed  circulations,  vellicate  the  nerves  of 
thofe  palFages,  and  excite  hunger,  as  a 
faithful  monitor,  to  remind  us  of  that  re- 
freihment  which  is  now  become  neceifary. 

From  this  fhort  view  of  conco6lion  it 
follows,  firft,  that  the  immenfe  variety  of 
aliments,  which  the  bounty  of  heaven  has 
provided  on  the  earth  and  in  the  waters, 
for  the  fuftenance  of  man,  is  by  this  divine 
mechanifm,  reduced  at  laft  to  one  red,  uni¬ 
form,  vital  fluid,  proper  to  nourifh  arid 

V  * 

fupport  the  human  fabric. 

It  follows  in  the  next  place,  that  when 
we  take  in  a  larger  quantity  of  aliment 
than  our  digeftive  faculties  are  able  to  con- 
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quer  and  affimilate,  fucli  a  quantity  can  • 
never  turn  to  good  nourifhment^ 

.  Thirdly^  when  by  the  arts  of  luxury 
our  food  is  rendered  too  high  and  rich, 
and  confequently  too  much  faturated  with 
pungent  falts,  and  oils ;  fuch  mixtures 
with  the  blood  will  contribute  rather  to 
deftroy  than  maintain  health. 

It  follows,  fourthly,  that  exercife  is  ne-* 
celfary  to  afCfl:  the  folids*  in  rubbing,  agi¬ 
tating,  and  levigating  our  aliment,  to 
mix  it  intimately  with  our  animal  juices, 
and  make  it  pafs  with  eafe  through  thefe 
narrow  pipes  and  fubtile  ftrainers,  which  it 
muft  pervade,  in  order  to  nourifli  the  bo¬ 
dy.  And  here  we  may  obferve,  that  mo¬ 
derate  riding  on  horfeback,  accommodated 
to  a  perfon’s  ftrength,  is,  of  all  exercifes, 
the  moll  proper  to  promote  a  good  digefth 
on,  by  means  of  that  infinity  of  gentle  fuc- 

*  By  folids  here  I  mean  the  mulcular  fibres  of  the  body,  or 
the  a^iion  of  the  feveral  mufcles  concerned  in  concodion. 
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eiifUons  which  it  gives  to  the  bowels; 
whereby  the  fhomach  is  affifted  to  diffblve 
the  remains  of  the  aliment ;  the  chyle  is 
forwarded  in  palling  from  the  inteftines  in¬ 
to  the  ladteal  veins  ;  the  lymph  and  chyle 
together  are  pufhed  brilldy  through  the 
thoracic  du6t  into  the  heart ;  and  the  cir¬ 
culation  is  invigorated  to  allimilate  that 
mixture  into  good  blood  and  healthful  nou- 
rifliment ;  and  to  throw  all  fupperfluities 
through  the  natural  drains,  out  of  the  bo¬ 
dy.  From  this  corollary  may  be  clearly 
deduced  the  reafonablencfs  of  every  argu¬ 
ment  advanced  by  Sydenham,  Fuller,  and 
others,  to  recommend  riding. 

Fifthly,  people  in  health  fhould  not 
force  themfelves  to  eat  when  they  have  no 
inclination  to  it ;  but  fhould  wait  the  re¬ 
turn  of  appetite,  which  will  not  fail  to  ad- 
monifli  them  of  the  proper  time  for  refrelh- 
ment.  To  ad  contrary  to  this  rule  fre¬ 
quently,  will  overload  the  powers  of  di- 
geftion,  and  pervert  the  purpofe  of  nature. 
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And  to  add  but  one  confequence  more^ 

% 

it  is  evident  from  what  has  been  faid,  that 
to  facilitate  a  complete  digeftion,  our  a- 

t 

liment  ought  to  be  wxll  chewed. 

In  fhort,  the  reafon  and  expediency  of 

every  rule  eftablifhed  by  experience  to  dh 
redh  us  in  the  quantity  and  choice  of  our 
aliment,  may,  with  a  little  attention,  be 
plainly  deduced  from  the  mechanifm  l)y 
which  concoftion  is  performed. 

Of  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood,  and  its 

n  ^  ‘  .  \ 

Confequences. 

Every  man  talks  familiaidy  of  the  circm 
lation  of  the  blood,  and  feems  to  be  well, 
acquainted  with  that  ftibjeft.  But  wdien  it 
is  thoroughly  confidered,  it  will  appear  to 
be  one  of  the  moil  flupeiidous  *  works 

i  .  .  i 

*  Ne  igitur  mireris  folem,  lunam,  et  univerfam  aftrorurti 
feriem  fummo  artifido  dilpofitam  efie,  neve  te  attonitum  nia- 
gnitudo  eorum,  vel  piikhritudo,vel  motus  perpetuus  reddat  ad= 
eo,'  111  fi  inferiora  haec  comparaveris,  parva  tibi  videantur' 
effe :  etenim  fapientiam,  et  virtutem,  et  providentiam  hie  quo- 
que  fimilem  invenies.  Gal.  de  ufu  partium,  lib.  3.  cap.  lo. 
v^rf.  latin.  vulgar, 

Vi  »  '  ’  .  t  . 
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of  omnipotence.  Tho’  the  life  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  abfoliitely  depends  upon  it,  yet  the 
greateft  phyficians  and  philofophers  of  an¬ 
tiquity  knew  it  not.  To  England,  and 
modern  times,  was  referved  the  glory  of 
bringing  this  important  fecret  to  light.  And 
even  after  the  immortal  Harvey  *  publifh- 
ed  his  difcovery  with  all  the  evidence  of  a 
demonftration,  it  w^as  a  long  time  before 
Riolanus,  and  the  beft  anatomifts  of  thofe 
days,  could  be  perfuaded  of  the  truth  of 
it.  So  great  was  their  attachment  to  the, 
ancients,  that  they  could  fcarce  believe 
their  own  eyes. 

To  form  a  diftindl  judgment  of  the  me- 
chanifm  and  importance  of  the  circulati¬ 
on,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  deferibe  the  ftru- 
dture  of  the  arteries,  veins,  and  nerves ; 
and  take  notice  of  fome  experiments  made 
upon  them.  We  muft  in  the  next  place 
touch  upon  the  cavities  of  the  heart;  by 

*  William  Harvey  was  born  at  Folkfton  in  Kent,  anno 
1557,  and  educated  at  Cambridge.  He  ftudied  five  years  at 
t’adua,  was  phyfician  to  Charles  I.  and  lived  to  foyrreore. 
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means  of  which  the  blood  is  propelled 

through  the  body.  And  then  proceed  to 
obferve  the  extenfive  ufe  and  benefit  of  this 
circulation  to  every  branch  of  the  animal 
oeconomy.  From  all  which  it  will  be  ob¬ 
vious  to  deduce  the  congruity  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  rules  eftablifhed  by  experience  for  the 
confervation  of  health. 

The  arteries  are  blood-veffels  confifting 
of  a  clofe  texture  of  ftrong  elaftic  ^  fibres  f , 
woven  in  ^various  webs,  laid  in  different  di- 
redlions,  and  interfperfed  with  an  infinity  of 
delicate  nerves,  veins,  and  minute  arteries. 
They  are  divided  and  fubdivided  into  num- 
berlefs  branches  and  ramifications,  that 
grow  fmaller  and  fmaller  as  they  recede 
from  the  heart,  until  at  laft:  their  extremi¬ 
ties  become  much  more  flender  than  the 
hairs  of  a  man’s  head,  (called  therefore 
capillary  arteries)  which  are  found  either 

*  Elaftic  bodies  (horn  aglto)  are  thole  which  have 

the  power  of  a  fpring,  or  of  reftoring  themfelves  to  the  p<3- 
fture  from  which  they  were  dilplaced  by  any  external  force. 

i*  By  fibres  are  meant  fmall  animal  threads,  which  are  tbp 
ftrft  conftituent  parts  of  the  foHds. 

to. 
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to  unite  in  continued  pipes  with  the  begin¬ 
nings  of  the  veins,  or  to  terminate  in  fmall 
receptacles,  from  which  the  veins  derive 
their  origin.  The  arteries  have  no  valves 
but  only  where  their  trunks  fpring  from  the 
heart.  They  throb  and  beat  perpetually 
while  life  remains  ;  and  their  extremities 
differ  in  the  thicknefs  of  their  coats,  and 
fome  other  particulars,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  part  which  they  pervade.  All 
the  arteries  in  the  lungs  (except  the  fmall 
ones  that  convey  nourilhment  to  them) 
are  derived  from  the  great  pulmonary  arte¬ 
ry,  which  iffues  from  the  right  ventricle  of 
the  heart.  And  all  the  arteries  in  the  reft 
of  the  body  proceed  from  the  aorta 
whofe  trunk  fprings  from  the  left  ventricle 
of  the  heart. 

The  veins  refemble  the  arteries  in  their 
figure  and  diftribution,  but  their  cavities- 
are  larger,  and  their  branches  perhaps  more 
numerous.  '  Their  coats  are  much  weaker 

Aorta  properly  fignifies  an  air  veflTel  (from  dr?/?,  acr,  et 
fervo)  becaufc  theantients  thought  that  this  artery  ccn^ 
tained  air  only. 


and 
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and  flcnderer  than  thole  of  the  arteries. 
They  are  furniflied  witli  feveral  valves,  con¬ 
trived  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  permit  the 
blood  to  pafs  freely  from  the  fmaller  into 
the  larger  branches,  blit  Hop  its  retrogref- 
fion.  They  neither  throb  nor  beat.  Their- 
beginnings  form  continued  pipes  with  the 
extremities  of  the  arteries^  or  arife  from 
fonie  gland  or  receptacle  where  the  arte¬ 
ries  terminate!  All  the  veins  ill  the  }uno:s, 
from  their  capillary  beginnings  growing 
Hill  larger^  unite  at  laft  ^nd  difeharge 
their  blood  inrd‘  the  left  auricle  ^  of  the 
heart!  And  all  the  vHiis  in  the  reft  of  the 
body  empty  themfelves  in  like  manner,  in¬ 
to  the  ve?ta  ca^a^  which  opbis  into  the 
right  auricle  of  the  heart! 

The  nerves  deduce  their  origin  from  the 
brain  or  its  appendages,  in  feveral  pairs,  of 
a  cylindric  form,  like  fo  many  iltains  of 

,  *  The  right  and  left  auricle  are  two  mufcular  caps  cover° 
ing  the  two  ventricles  of  the  heart,  thus  called  from  the  re- 
Icmblance  they  bear  to  the  external  ear.  They  move  regu¬ 
larly  like  the  heart,  but  in  an  inverted  order,  their  contra^U- 
on  cdrrelponding  to  the  dilatation  of  the  ventricle, 
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thread  within  their  refpedlivc  flieaths,’ 
which  in  their  progrefs  decreafe  by  endlefs 
diviilons  and  ftibdivifions,  until  at  lafl:  they 
fprcad  themfelves  into  a  texture  of  ilia- 
hients  fo  flender,  and  fo  clofely  interwoven 
with  each  other  Over  the  whole  bodv,  that 
the  point  of  a  needle  can  hardly  be  put  up¬ 
on  any  part  or  particle  of  it,  without  touch¬ 
ing  the  delicate:  branch  of  fome  nerve. 

The  great  Harvey,  and  others,  made 
feveral  experiments  upon  the  velTels  we 
have  defcribed,'  in  order  to  demonftrate  the 
circulation  of  the  blood.'  For  infiance,  it 
has  been  found  by  many  trials,  that  when 
an  artery  is  laid  bare,  and  a  ligature  made 
upon  it,  if  you  open  the  artery  with  a  lan¬ 
cet  between  the  ligature  and  the  heart,  the 
blood  will  rufh  out  with  great  violence 
and  this  rapid  jerking  ftream  Will  continue 
(unlefs  you  flop  it  by  art)  until,  through 
lofs  of  blood,  the  animal  faints  or  dies- 
But  if  you  open  the  fame  artery  between 
the  ligature  and  the  extremities,  a  few 
drops  only  wdll  ouze  out  from  the  wounded 
coats  of  the  artery. 

Y  y  Oh 
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On  the  other  hand,  when  a  vein  is  laid 
bare,  and  a  ligature  made  upon  it,  if  you 
open  that  vein  between  the  ligature  and 
the  extremities,  the  blood  will  guOi  out,, 
as  we  fee  in  common  venasfedion.  But  if 
we  open  the^  fame  vein  between  the  bind¬ 
ing  and  the  heart,  no  blood  will  appear^ 
From  thefe  experiments  it  is  obvious  to  the 
highteft.  attention,  that  the  blood  flows 
from  the  heart,  through  the  arteries,  to 
the  extreme  parts  of  the  body ;  and  returns 
again  through  the  veins  to  the  heart. 

•  For  the  regular  performance  and  con¬ 
tinuation  of  this  motion  of  the  blood 
(called  its  circulation)  through  all  the  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  body,  the  wife  Archi¬ 
tect  has  furniflied  the  heart,  which  is  the 
'primum  mobile ^  'and  gwes  the  firfi  impulje^ 
with  four  diftincfl:  mufcular  cavities,  that 
is,  with  an  auricle  and  a  ventricle  on  the' 
right  fide,  and  an  auricle  and  ventricle  on 
the  left.  Through  thefe  cavities,  curioufly 
adapted  to  their  refpedive  offices,  the  blood 
circulates  in  the  following  order ;  It  is  re- 
■ . ^  ceived 
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ceived  from  the  veins  firft  into  the  right 
nuricle,  which  contrading  itfelf,  pnflies  the 
blood  into  the  right  ventricle  at  that  in- 
ftant  dilated.  The  moment  this  ventricle 
is  filled,  it  contrails  itfelf  with  great  force, 
and  impells  the  blood  into  the  pulmonary 
artery,  which  palling  through  the  lungs, 
and  returning  by  the  pulmonary  veins,  is  re¬ 
ceived  into  the  left  auricle  of  the  heart, 
and  from  thence  it  is  puflied  into  the  left 
ventricle.  The  left  ventricle  thus  filled^ 
contraflis  itfelf,  and  drives  the  blood  with 

I 

great  rapidity  to  all  the  parts  of  the  body, 
and  from  them  it  returns  again  through 
the  veins  into  the  right  auricle  of  the  heart 
as  before.  It  is  very  remarkable,  that  we 
have  here  a  double  circulation ;  One  from 
the  right  ventricle  through  the  lungs,  to  the 
left  auricle  of  the  heart,  in  order  to  convert 
the  chyle  into  blood,  and  finally  prepare  it 
for  the  nourifhment  of  the  animal.  The 
other  from  the  left  ventricle  through  the 
•whole  body,  to  the  right  auricle  of  the 
heart,  which  ferves  to  apply  that  nourifli- 
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mci^t  to  every  part,  befides  various  other 
purpofes. 

But  to  proceed.  Of  thefe  four  mufeu- 
lar  cavities,  the  two  auricles  are  contrafl:ed 
at  the  fame  inilant.  while  the  two  vem 
tricles  are  dilated ;  the  ventricles  in  their 
turn  are  contracting  thernfelves  at  the  very 
inftant  that  the  auricles  are  dilated.  The 
arteries,  in  like  manner,  beat  in  alternate 
time  with  the  ventricles  of  the  heart,  that 
is,  when  the  ventricles  are  contracted  the 

arteries  are  diftended,  and  while  the  arte- 

/- 

lies  contract  thcmfelves  the  ventricles  are 
diftended. 

The  nerves,''  as  well  as  the  veins  and  ar¬ 
teries,  aCt  their  part  in  this  rotation  of  the 
blood ;  for  if  you  bind  up  the  eighth  pair 
which  proceeds  from  the  brain  to  the  heart,, 
the  motion  of  the  heart  immediately  Ian- 
guilhes,  and  foon  ceafes  intircly. 

Thus  we  have  a  perpetual  motion  (fo 
vainly  fought  for  by  fome  philofophers  and 
pv^thematicians)  which  none  but  a  being 

'  of 
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of  infinite  wifdom  and  power  could  pro*^ 
duce ;  and  perhaps  its  continuation  re^^ 
quires  the  conftant  aid  of  the  fame  hand 
that  firfl:  save  it  exiftence.  The  brain 
tranfmits  animal  fpirits  to  the  heart,  to 
give  it  a  vigorous  contraction.  The  heart, 
at  the  fame  inftant,  pufhes  the  blood  into 
the  brain  to  fupply  it  with  new  fpirits ;  by 
which  means  the  head  and  the  heart  mu¬ 
tually  fupport  each  other  every  moment^ 
But  this  is  not  all :  The  action  of  the  heart 
fends  the  blood  and  other  vital  humours  o- 
ver  the  whole  body  by  the  arteries,  and 
diftributes  nourifhment  and  vigour  to  every 
part  (while  perhaps  the  animal  fpirits, 
from  the  extremities  of  the  nerves,  return 
again  into  the  blood)  and  the  whole  re¬ 
fluent  mafs  is  conveyed  back  through  the 
veins  into  the  heart,  which  enables  it, 
without  intermiflion,  to  perfifl:  in  rolling 
this  tide  of  life. 

If  we  now  take  a  view  of  the  ufe  and 
importance  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood 

^  The  lungs  not  excepted,  which  receive  their  nourifh-  , 
ifitut  by  the  bronchial  arteries  from  the  aorta. 

tQ 
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to  the’  whole  animal  oeconomy,  we  fliall 
find  it  very-  extenfive. 

1.  Wh  EN  this  circulation  is  duly  per- 
formed,  man  continues  in  good  health  ; 
when  it  grows  irregular  he  fickens ;  and 
when  it  ceafes  he  dies.  Nay,  if  but  one 

>  i 

member  fliould  be  deprived  of  it,  that 
member  prefently  corrupts  and  mortifies. 
By  means  of  this  circulation,  every  natural 
fecretion  is  mechanically  regulated,  the  per- 
Ipiration  promoted,  all  the  dregs  of  the 
body  difcharged,  and  diftempers  frequent¬ 
ly  cured  without  any  other  afGftance. 

2.  When  the  circulation  is  naturally 
quick  and  vigorous^'  the  temperament  of 
the  body  becomes  habitually  hot ;  when  it 
is  languid  and  flow,  the  temperament  is 
cold.  When  the  original  ftamina  of  the. 
folids,  which  prefs  forward  this  circulation, 
are  compaft  and  firm,  the  conftitutiou  is 
proportionably  ftrong ;  when  they  are  lax 
and  delicate,  the  conflitution  is  weak  and 

'  tender. 
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tender.  When  bile  or  phlegm  prevails  in' 
the  fluids,  the  complexion  correfponds  with 
the  prevailing  humour,  and  is  accordingly 
called  bilious  or  phlegmatic.  Thus,  from 
the  different  velocity  of  the  circulation, 
the  different  ftrength  of  the  ftamina,  and 
the  different  mixture  of  the  fluids  in  every 
individual,  arifes  that  peculiar  difpofitiony 
or  *  iS'ioo'vy/paa'LU,  wdiich  is  the  true  caufe 
why  feveral  things  that  are  hurtful  to  fome 
are  beneficial  to  others ;  and  w^hy  the  fame 
perfon  finds  fome  things  agree  with  him  at 
one  time,  which  have  difagreed  at  another. 

But  further,  a  moderate  and  calm  cir- 
culation  of  the  blood  is  neceffary  even  to¬ 
wards  the  right  government  of  our  paflions, 
and  the  true  ufe  of  our  reafon.  We  know 
by  daily  experience,  that  the  influence  of 
the  mind  upon  the  body,  with  refped;  to 
health,  and  of  the  body  upon  the  mind, 
with  refped;  to  the  intelledual  faculties,  is 

*  This  word  cannot  be  accurately  tranfiared  into  our  Ian* 
guage,  but  it  mea.nst/?af  fingular  difpofition  of  ths  folids,  and 
mixture  of  the  fluids  which  are  in  every  individual* 


very 
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very  great.  Sudden  terrors  have  killed 
fome,-  and  diftradied  others.  Anger  and 
grief  impair  health,  chearfulnefs  and  con¬ 
tentment  promote  it :  Inflammations,  and 
other  diforders  of  the  brain,  fufpend  the 
right  ufe  of  our  reafon :  Many  arguments- 
induce  us  to  believe,  that  the  nei*ves  fervc 
for  fenfation  and  mufcular  motion^  and  that 
by  means  of  thefe  two,  the  mind  carries 
on  its  correfpondence  with  external  objefts. 
We  know  alfo  that  the  nerves  are  fupplied 
with  fpirits  from  the  brain,;  and  the  brain 
with  blood  from  the  heart.  From  all  which 
it  is  evident,  that  the  circulation  mull  be 
gentle  and  regular,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
pafllons  from  growing  boifterous  or  head- 
ftrong ;  and  that  confequently  it  is  the' 
fource  of  that  rational  correfpondence  and 
harmony,  which  fhould  fubfift  between  tlic‘ 
human  mind  and  body. 

I  SHALL  conclude  this  article  of  the  11^ 
fes  of  the  circulation,  with  obferving,  that 
the  fame  circulation  which  fupjx>rts  life  fa 
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.long,  and  preferves  it  in  vigour,  does  at  laftp 

^  ■ 

by  a  mechanical  neceility,  flop  its  own 

courfc,  and  deftroy  the  animal.  From  the 

> 

perpetual  fridioli  and  attrition  of  the  parts 
one  againft  another,  the  ftamina  or  fibres 
in  a  courfe  of  years  become  rigid,  and  lofe 
their  fpring  ;  the  larger  pipes  grow  hard, 
and  the  fmall  ones-  contrafting  gradually, 
become  at  laft  impervious;  the  body  is 

Ihrivelled,  and  the  motion  of  the  fluids 

> 

firll  languifhes,  and  then  ceafes :  And  thefe 
caufes  gradually  bring  on  old  age  and  deaths 
which  approach  fooner  or  later,  as  the  at¬ 
trition  of  the  parts  has  been  either  rafhly 
hurried  on,  with  tile  violence  and  impetu- 
ofity  of  excefs  and  riot,  or  gently  led  with 

•9 

the  calmnefs  of  moderation  and  tempe-^ 
ranee. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  it  fliouldfeem 
manifefl  that  health  confifts  in  a  moderate, 
equable  and  free  circulation  of  the  blood, 
and  Other  vital  fluids  of  the  body  through 
their  correfpondent  canals.  It  is  no  lefi 

,  ~  ■*  t  •  ^  " 

certain,  that  a  proper  degree  of  ftrength 
and  elafticity  in  the  ftamina  of  thefe  cavi- 

Z  ^ 
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ties  and  pipes,  is  neceffary,  to  enable  them 
to  pulh  on  the  fluids  with  vigour,  and  that 
the  fluids  muft  be  of  a  proper  confiftence 
and  quantity,  to  make  them  yield  to  the  ^ 
impulfe  of  the  folids.  Let  us  now  apply 
this  idea  of  health  to  the  fix  infiruments  ofi 
lificy  and  we  fliall  fee  the  reafonablenels  of 
the  rules  laid  down  with  regard  to  every 
one  of  them.  It  will  be  fufficient  to  give 
one  inilance  of  the  moll  important  pre¬ 
cepts  of  each  i  and  firft,  as  to  the  air  : 

I.  The  principal  rule  in  reference  to 
the  air  is,  that  we  fhould  chufe  fuch  as  is 
pure,  and  free  from  all  pernicious  damps 
and  redundant  mixtures,  and  known  by 
experience  to  be  falubrious.  The  reafona- 
blenefs  of  this  rule  will  appear,  when  we 
confider,  that  the  air  is  indifpenfably  ne- 
ceflTary  to  expand  the  lungs,  and  that  it 
mingles  not  only  with  our  aliment,  but  al- 
fo  with  our  blood  and  juices,  and  confe- 
quently  that  it  ought  to  be  pure  and  elaftic, 
becaufe  any  pernicious  qualities  in  it  would 
foon  taint  the  blood,  and  difturb  the  cir¬ 
culation. 
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dilation,  or  which  is  the  fame  thing,  in 
other  words,  would  afflift  or  deftroy  the  ■ 
life  of  the  animal. 

2.  An  important  rule  with  refpecl  to 
aliment  is,  that  it  fliould  be  ufed  juft  in 

N 

fuch  a  quantity  as  we  find  by  experience  to 
agree  with  us,  and  fufficient  to  invigorate, 

but  not  to  load  the  body.  The  expedien¬ 
cy  of  this  rule  will  be  evident,  when  we 
refiedt  that  aliment  was  appointed  to  fiip- 
ply  what  is  thrown  oflfby  the  continual  at¬ 
trition  of  the  folids,  and  diftipation  of  the 
fluids,  and  that  confequently  too  rigid  ab- 
ftinence  will  render  the  folids  languid,  and 
unfit  for  adtion  ;  and  too  great  excefs  will 
increafe  the  fluids  fo  as  to  choak  up,  or 
burft  the  tubes  thro*  which  they  pafs ;  ' 

and  it  is  plain  that  either  of  thefe  erroi^ 
would  in  a  fliort  time  flop  the  circulation. 

3.  We  are  advifed  to  ufe  moderate  ex- 
ercife,  adjufted  as  exadtly  as  we  can  to  the 
quantity  of  our  aliment,  that  fo  an  equi- 
poife  may  be  maintained  beuveen  what  is 
thrown  olf,  and  wdiat  is  taken  into  the  bo¬ 
dy. 
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dy.„  Now,  fince  moderate  exercife  is  knowi^ 

.  to  give  ftrength  to  the  folids,  and  motion 
to  the  fluids,  it  is  obvious  to  the  flighteft 
confideration,  that  too  much  would  over¬ 
heat  the  fluids,  and  render  the  folids  ftifT ; 
and  too  little  would  relax  the  folids,  and 
make  the  fluids  ftagnate ;  both  which  ex¬ 
tremes  are  inconfiftent  with  a  free  circula- 
tion. 


4.  A  s  fleep  was  intended  by  nature  to^ 
cherifh  the  body  after  the  adtion  or  fatigue 
of  the  day,  by  a  new  and  refrefhing  appo- 
fition  of  parts,  which  work  requires  an  ad« 
equate  proportion  of  time^  that  differs  in 
different  conftitutions ;  it  follows^  that  too 
little  fleep  muft  wafte  and  dry  the  animal, 
and  too  much  would  render  it  dull  and 
heavy. 


5.  In  reference  to  repletion  and  evacu-» 
ation;  fince  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
fluids  fliould  bear  an  exadt  proportion  to 
the  ftrength  and  elafticity  of  the  folids,  it 
is  certain,  that  all  fuperfluous  recrements 
and  hurtful  humours  muft  be  difcharged 

out 
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put  of  the  body,  left  they  Ihould  difturb 

it 

or  deftroy  the  neceflary  equipoife  between 
the  folids  and  fluids ;  and  that  all  ufeful 
humours  niuft  be  retained,  in  order  to  pre- 
ferve  this  balance. 

6.  Last  L Y,  As  the  paffions  and  aflTediL 
ons  of  the  mind,  by  creating  diforders  in 
the  blood,  have  fo  great  an  influence  on 
health,  it  is  evident  that  a  habit  of  virtue 
which  can  govern  thefe  paffions,  and  make 
them  fubfervient  to  reafon,  is  the  firft  and 
principal  rule  in  which  mankind  ought  to 
be  trained  up,  to  fecure  a  good  ftate  of 
health  in  all  the  periods  of  life.. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  IL 

ji  fummar^  of  the  rules  of  health  proper  to  be 
ohfervedy  with  regard  to  ever'j  one  of  the 
fix  things  necejfarj  to  human  life^  as  air^ 
alimenty  exercifey  &c.  together  with  fame 
other  general  maxims. 

O  ' 

OF  the  rules  requifite  to  preferve  healthy 
fome  are  general  or  common  to  all 
ages  and  conditions  of  men ;  and  fome  are 
particular,  or  adapted  to  different  periods 
tod  circumftances  of  life.  Under  the  se- 

o 

neral  rules  are  comprehended  thofe  which 
relate  to  the  fix  inftruments  of  lifcy  as  air, 
aliment,  together  with  fome  other 

ufeful  maxims.  Under  the  particular  rules 

are  reckoned,  firfy  Thofe  which  are  pecu-^ 
liar  to  different  temperaments,  namely  the 
bilious,  fanguine,  melancholic  and  phleg¬ 
matic.  Secondly  Thofe  rules  that  belong 
to  different  periods  of  life,  as  infancy, 

V 

youth,  manhood,  and  old  age.  "T.hirdlyy 
Thofe  that  are  appropriated  to-  different 
conditions  and  circumftances  of  men,  con- 

fidered 
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iidered  as  aftive  or  indolent^  wealthy  or 
indigent,  free  or  fervile. 

I  SHALL  mention  all  thefe  in  order,  be¬ 
ginning  with  the  general  rules  which  re¬ 
late  to  Galenas  Six  Non-natiiralsy  viz.  Air, 
aliment,  exercife  and  reft,  fleep  and  wake- 
fulnels,  repletion  and  evacuation,  together 
with  the  paffions  and  affedlions  of  the 
mind. 

Of  A  I  R. 

Air,  by  its  extreme  fubtilty  and  weight, 
penetrates  into,  and  mingles  with  every 
part  of  the  body ;  and  by  its  elafticity 
gives  an  inteftine  motion  to  all  the  fluids, 
and  a  lively  fpring  to  all  the  fibres,  which 
promote  the  circulation:  As  it  is  therefore 

the  principal  moving  caufe  of  all  the  fluids 

■  ^  * 

and  folids  of  the  human  body,  we  ought 
to  be  Ycry  careful  in  chufing  a  healthy  air, 
as  far  as  it  is  in  our  power. 

I.  That  air  is  beft  which  is  pure 
dry,  and  temperate,  untainted  with  noxious 

*  By  pure  and  dry  is  not  meant  ah  air  abfolutely  clear 
from  any  heterogeneous  mixture,  for  that  is  impofllble,  nor 
weuld  fuch  be  fit  for  animals,  but  an  air  not  overcharged 
with  any  Reams. 

damps. 
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damps,  or  putrid  exhalations  from  any 
caufe  whatfoever  ;  but  the  fureft  mark  of 
a  good  air,  in  any  place,  is  the  common 
longevity  of  its  inhabitants* 

■V  <- 

2.  A  House  is  healthy  which  is  fituated 
on  a  rifing  f  ground  and  a  gravelly  foil,  iii 
an  open  dry  country ;  the  rooms  fhould  be 
pretty  large,  but  not  cold  ;  the  expofure 
prudently  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the 
climate^  but  fd  contrived  that  your  houfe 
may  be  perflated  by  the  eaft  or  north  winds 
whenever  you  pleafe,  which  fhould  be  done 
at  leafl:  once  every  day,  to  blow  away  ani¬ 
mal  fleams,  and  other  noxious  vapours. 
But  efpecially  let  the  air  of  your  bed  cham¬ 
ber.  be  pure  and  untainted,  not  near  the 
ground,  or  any  kind  of  dampnefso 

•  3.  Evident  marks  of  a  bad  air  in  any 
houfe,  are  dampnefs  or  difcolouring  of  plai- 

See  Columcl.^de  re  ruft.  lib.  i.eap.  4.  Petatur  igitur 
aer  calore  et  frigore  teitiperatus,  quem  medius  fere  obtinet 
collis,  loco  paululum  intumefeente,  quod  neque  deprelEiS  hieme 
pruinis  torpet,  aut  torret  seftate  vaporibusi 

.  '  ii;pr 
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plaifter  or  wainfcot,  mouldinefs  of  breads 
wetnefs  of  fpunge,  melting  of  fugar,  rufting 
of  brafs  and  iron,  and  rotting  of  furniture. 

4*  There  is  nothing  more  apt  to  load 
the  air  with  putrid  fteams,  or  breed  bad 
diftempers,  than  the  general  and  pernicious 
Guftom  of  permitting  common  and  crowded 
burial  places  to  be  within  the  precinfts  of 
populous  cities. 

5.  The  air  of  cities  being  loaded  with 
fteams  of  fuel,  and  exhalations  from  ani¬ 
mals,  is  unfriendly  to  infants  ^  not  yet  ha¬ 
bituated  to  fuch  noxious  mixtures^ 

6.  Sudden  extremes  of  heat  and  cold 
fhould  be  avoided  as  much  as  poffible ;  and 
they  commit  a  mod  dangerous  error,  who, 
in  the  winter  nights,  come  out  of  the  clofe, 

*  Founded  upon  experience,  is  mentioned  a  calculation  in 
the  bifhop  of  Worcefter’s  excellent  (ermon,  (page  18,  19.) 
preached  for  the  benefit  of  the  Foundling  Holpital  anno 
fiiewing  that  many  more  children  die  in  proportion,  which 
are  nurfed  in  a  populous  city,  or  brought  up  by  hand,  that! 
if  they  were  nurfed  in  the  country,  and  nouriflied  at  the  bread:. 

A.  a  a 
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hot  rooms  of  public  houfes,  into  a  cold  and 
chilling  air,  without  cloaks  or  furtouts. 

Of  ALIMENT. 

'  I.  The  beft  food  is  that  which  is  Ample, 
nourilhing,  without  acrimony,  and  eafily 
digefted  ;  and  the  principal  rule  to  be  ob- 
ferved  with  regard  to  aliment  in  general, 
is  to  eat  and  drink  wholefome  things  in  a 
proper  quantity.  But,  you  will  ask,  how 
lliall  the  bulk  of  the  people  diftinguifh 
wholefome  aliment  from  unwholefome? 

■r 

And  how  fliall  they  meafure  the  quantity 
proper  for  them  ?  I  anfwer,  that  almofl:  all 
the  aliment  in  common  ufe  has  been  found 
wholefome  by  the  experience  of  ages,  and 
a  moderate  healthy  man  need  not  be  un¬ 
der  great  apprehenfions  of  danger  in  par¬ 
taking  of  fuch.  But  there  is  an  obvious 
rule  which  will  direft  every  individual  a- 
right  in  the  choice  of  his  aliment.  Let 
.  him  obferve  what  agrees  with  his  conftitu- 
tion  and  what  does  not,  and  let  his  expe¬ 
rience  and  reafon  diretT;  him  to  ufe. the 


one 
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one  and  avoid  the  other.  And  as  to  the 
proper  quantity  of  aliment,  the  rule  is,,  to 
take  juft  fuch  a  proportion  as  will  be  fufS- 
dent  to  fupport  and  nourifh  him,  but  not 
fuch  as  will  overload  the  ftomach,  and  be 
difficult  to  digeft ;  yet  in  this  meafure  alfo, 
every  individual  has  a  fure  guide,  if  he  will 
be  directed  by  a  natural  undepraved  appe¬ 
tite  ;  for  whenever  he  has  eat  of  any  good 
food,  as  much  as  his  appetite  requires,  and 
leaves  off  before  his  ftomach  is  cloyed 
or  finiffies  his  meal  with  fome  relifh  for 
more,  he  has  eat  a  proper  quantity.  But 
to  prevent  any  deception,  he  may  be  ftill 
farther  convinced  that  he  has  committed 
no  excefs,  if  immediately  after  dinner 
he  can  write  or  walk,  or  go  about  any  o- 
ther  neceffary  bufmefs  with  pleafure  ;  and 
if  after  fupper  his  fleep  ftiall  not  be  diftur- 
bed,  or  fliortened  by  what  he  has  eat  or 
drank ;  if  he  has  no  head-ach  next  morn¬ 
ing,  nor  any  uncommon  haughing  or  fpit- 

*  Vid.  Hippoc.  aph.  fea:.  2.  aphor.  17.  ^  Ubi  copiofiop 
praetcr  naturam  cibus  ingeftus  fucrit,  id  morbuni’  creat. 

>  ting, 
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•  :  ■'T 

S’ 

ting,  nor  a  bad  tafte  in  his  mouth  ;  but  rife 
at  his  ufual  hour  refreflied  and  chearful. 

2.  Another  ufeful  rule  is,  that  we 
lliould  not  indulge  ourfelves  in  a  difcordant 
variety  of  aliments  at  the  fame  meal. 
Tho’  a  good  ftomach,  for  example,  may 
make  a  fhift  to  digeft  filh,  fiefli,  wine  and 
beer  at  one  repaft ;  yet  if  one  adds  falad, 
cream  and  fruit  to  them  (which  is  too  fre^ 
quently  done)  the  flatulent  mixture  will 
diftend  the  bowels,  and  pervert  thedh 
geftion. 

3.  The  quantity  and  folidity  of  a  man’s 
aliment  ought  to  bear  a  juft  proportion  to. 
the  ftrength  of  his  conftitution,  and  to  the 
exercife  which  he  ufe  :  For  young,  ftrong, 
labouring  people  will  turn  to  good  nourifh- 
rnent  any  kind  of  food  in  common  ufe ; 
and  they  can  digeft  wdth  eafe  a  quantity 
that  would  opprefs  or  deftroy  the  delicate 
and  fedentary. 

4.  Bread,  made  of  good  wheat  flourj^ 
properly  fermented  and  baked,  is  the  moft 

valuable 
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valuable  article  of  our  diet,  wholefome  and 
nourifhing  by  itfelf,  mixing  well  with  all 
forts  of  aliment,  and  frequently  agreeable 
to  the  ftomach  when  it  loaths  every  other 
food. 

5.  It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  liquid 
aliments,  or  fpoon  meats,  are  mofl:  proper, 
when  immediate  refrefloment  is  required  af¬ 
ter  great  abftinence  or  fatigue,  becaufe 
they  mingle  fooner  with  the  blood  than  fo- 
lid^aliments. 

6.  As  drink  makes  a  confiderable  part 

of  our  aliment,  it  may  not  be  amils  here 
to  inquire  which  fort  of  common  drink, 
generally  fpeaking,  is  the  mod  proper  to 
prefer ve  healtfu  Pure  water  (fays  Fre^ 

derick  Hoffman^)  is  the  bed  drink  for 
perfons  of  all  ages  and  temperaments* 
By  its  fluidity  and  mildnefs  it  promotes  a 
free  and  equable  circulation  of  the  blood 
and  humours  through  all  the  veffels  of 
the  body,  upon  which  the  due  "perfor-^ 

^  Diflert.  phylico-med.  vol.  2.  diflert.  5. 
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piance  of  every  animal  fundlion  de- 
pends  ;  and  hence  water  drinkers  are  not 
only  the  mofl  aftive  and  nimble,  but 
alfo  the  moft  chearful  and  fprightly  of 
all  people.  In  fanguine  complexions, 
water,  by  diluting  the  blood,  renders 
the  circulation  eafy  and  uniform.  In 
the  choleric,  the  coolnefs  of  the  water 
reftrains  the  quick  motion,  and  intenfe 
heat  of  the  humours.  It  attenuates  the 
glutinous  vifeidity  of  the  juices  in  the 
phlegmatic,  and  the  grols  earthinels 
which  prevails  in  melancholic  tempera- 
ments.  And  as  to  different  ages,  water  is 
good  for  children,  to  make  their  tenaci- 
ous  milky  diet  thin,  and  eafy  to  digeft : 
**  For  youth  and  middle  aged  people,  to 
‘‘  fweeten  and  diffolve  any  fcorbutic  acri- 
mony,  or  fharpnefs  that  may  be  in  the 
humours,  by  which  means  pains  and  ob- 
fl:ru<3:ions  are  prevented :  And  for  old  peo- 
pie,  to  moiften  and  mollify  their  rigid  fi- 
bres,  and  to  promote  a  lefs  difficult  circu- 
lationthro’  their  hard  andffiriverd  pipes. 
Infhort,  (fays  he)  of  all  the  produdions 

of 
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of  nature  or  art,  water  conies  neareft  to 
that  univerfal  remedy  or  panacea,  fo  much 
fearched  after  by  mankind,  but  never 
difcovered.’'  The  truth  of  it  is,  pure, 
light,  foft,  cold  water,  from  a  clear  ftream, 
drank  in  fuch  a  quantity  as  is  neceffary  to 
quench  their  thirft,  dilute  their  food,  and 
cool  their  heat,  is  the  beft  drink  for  chil¬ 
dren,  for  hearty  people,  and  for  perfons  of 
a  hot  temperament,  efpecially  if  they  have 
been  habituated  to  the  ufe  of  it :  But  to 
delicate  or  cold  conftitutions,  to  weak  fto- 
machs,  and  to  perfons  unaccuftomed  to  it, 
water  without  wine  is  a  very  improper 
drink  *  ;  and  they  will  find  it  fo,  who  try 
it  under  fuch  circumftances. 

Good  winef  is  an  admirable  liquor, 
and,  ufed  in  a  moderate  quantity,  anfwers 

many 

*  See  Hippocrates’s  opinion  on  this  article,  page  io6,  &c. 

\  Plutarch  in  his  life  of  Csefar  tells  ns,  that  when  he  had 
taken  GomphI,  a  town  in  Thefialy,  by  alTault,  he  not  only 
found  provilions  for  his  army,  but  phyfic  alfo  :  For  there  they 
met  with  plenty  of  wine,  which  they  drank  freely.  Warm- 
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many  excellent  purpofes  of  health.  Beet 
well  brewed,  light,  clear,  and  of  a  proper 
ftrength  and  age,  if  we  except  water  and 
wine,  is  perhaps  the  moft  antient,  and  bed 
fort  of  drink  in  common  ufe  among  man¬ 
kind. 

7.  It  is  neceflary  to  obferve,  that  water 
or  fmall  beer,  or  fome  other  weak  liquor, 
fhould  be  drank  at  meals,  in  a  quantity  fuf- 
ficient  to  dilute  our  folid  food,  and  make  it 
fluid  enough  to  circulate  through  the  fmali 
blood  velfels,  otherways  the  animal  functi¬ 
ons  will  grow  languid,  and  obftrudtions  muft 
follow. 

8.  Tea,  to  fome,  is  a  refrefhing  cordial 
after  any  fatigue.  To  fome  it  is  ufeful  and 
feems  to  alTifl:  digeftion,  drank  at  a  proper 
diftance  of  time  after  dinner  :  But  to  o- 
thers  it  occalions  licknefs,  fainting,  and  tre¬ 
mors  at  all  times ;  fo  that  the  experience 

cd  with  this,  and  infpired  with  the  god,  they  jollily  danced 
along,  and  fo'lhook  ofF  their  difeafe  contra(5ted  from  their  for¬ 
mer  crude  and  fcanty  diet,  and  changed  their  whole  conftitu- 

tion. 
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of  every  individual  muft  determine  not  on¬ 
ly  the  life  or  forbearance,  but  alfo  the 
ftrength  and  quantity  of  this  exotic  beve^ 
rageJ 

As  the  nature  of  Coffee  is  more  fiery  and 
active  than  that  of  tea^  and  the  frequent 
ufe  of  it  may  confequently  be  more  danger¬ 
ous,  every  man’s  own  experience  fhould  di¬ 
rect:  him  how  and  when  to  ufe  or  forbear 
it;  but  the  trial  fliould  be  fairly  ihade 
'with  care  and  caution. 

Chocolate  is nourifhing  and balfamic/ 
when  frefh  and  good,  but  very  difagreeable 
to  the  flomach,  when  the  nut  is  badly  pre-* 
pared,  and  is  greafy,  decayed  or  rancid. 

^  **  '  *  '  *  --  ^ 

9.  Persons  of  tender  conftitutions 

fliould  be  careful  to  chew  their  meat  w^ell/ 
that  it  may  be  more  eafily  digefled. 

Of  EXERCISE. 

As  the  human  bbdy  is  a  fyflem  of  pipes^' 
through  which  fluids  are  perpetually  circu« 
lating  ;  and  as  life  fubfifls  by  this  circulati- 

B  b  '  b  oii^' 
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^  on,  contrived  by  infinite  wifdoni  to  pef- 
form  all  the  animal  rund:ions,  it  is  obvious 
'‘that,  exercife  mull  be  neceflary  to  health, 
becaufe  it  preferves  this  circulation  by  af- 
fifting  digeftion,  and  throwing  off  fuperflii- 
ities.  Befides,  we  fee  every  day  that  the 
active  *  are  flronger  than  the  fedentary  ; 
and  that  thofe  limbs  of  labouring  men 
which  happen  to  be  moft  exercifed  in  their 
refpeftive  occupations,  grow  proportionably 
larger  and  firmer  than  thofe  limbs  which 
are  lefs  employed. 

i«  Three  things  are  neceffarily  to  be 
confidered  with  regard  to  exercife.  Firji^ 
What  is  the  befl  fort  of  exercife.  Secondly ^ 
What  is  the  befl  time  to  ufe  it:  And, 

thirdly j  What  is  the  proper  degree  or  mea- 
fure  to  be  ufed.  As  to  the  firft,  tho’  vari¬ 
ous  exercifes  fuit  various  conflitutions,  as 
they  happen  to  be  robuft  or  delicate,  yet 

*  Julius  Caslar  was  of  a  weak  and  delicate  conftitution, 
fays  Plutarch,  which  however  he  hardened  by  exercife,  and 
drew  even  from  the  incommodities  of  war  a  remedy  for  his  in- 
difpoGtions,  by  inuring  himfelf  to  all  forts  of  fatigue,  and 
turning  even  his  repofe  into  adion, 

.  .  in 
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in  general  that  fort  is  befl:  to  which  one 
has  been  accuftomed,  which  he  has  al¬ 
ways  found  to  agree  with  him,  and  in 
which  he  takes  the  greatefl:  delight. 

2.  In  the  fecond  place,  the  bell  time  to 
ufe  exercife  is  when  the  ftomach  is  mofl 
empty.  Some  cannot  bear  it  quite  fall¬ 
ing,  and  therefore  to  them  exercife  is  pro¬ 
per  enough  after  a  light  breakfaft,  or  to¬ 
wards  evening  when  dinner  is  pretty  well 
digefled,  but  Ihould  never  be  attempted 
foon  after  a  full  meal,  by  fach  as  are  under 
no  neceflity  to  work  for  their  daily  fubfift- 
ence. 

3.  Lastly,  The  meafure  or  proportion 
of  exercife  fit  for  every  individual,  is  to  be 
eftimated  by  the  ftrength  or  weaknels  of 
his  conftitution  :  For  when  any  perfon  be¬ 
gins  to  fweat,  or  grow  weary,  or  fliort 
breathed,  he  flrould  forbear  a  while,  in  order 
to  recover  himfelf,  and  then  refume  his  ex¬ 
ercife  again,  as  long  as  he  can  purfue  that 
method  with  cafe  and  pleafure  :  But  if  he 
perfifts  until  he  turns  pale,  or  languid,  or  ftiff, 

he 
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he  has  proceeded  too  far,  and  mull  not 
only  forbear  exercife  for  the  prefent,  but 
fhould  alfo  ufe  lefs  next  day-  In  general 
it  is  to .  be  obferved,  that  children  and  old 
people  require  much  lefs  exercife  than  thofq 
who  are  in  the  vigour  of  life. 

'  4.  Ex  ER  c  I  s  E  may  properly  be  divided 
into  three  forts.  That  which  is  per- 

formed  by  the  intrinfic  powers  of  our  own 
body  only,  as  walking,  running,  dancing, 

'  ■  f 

playing  at  ball,  reading  f  aloud, 
tondl^y  That  which  is  performed  by  the 
powers  of  fome  other  bodies  extrinlic  to  us, 
as  geftation  in  wheel  machines,  horfe  lit- 

.  ■  ■  V  ■ 

ters,  fedan  chairs,  lailing,  And,  Third- 
/|,  That  which  partakes  of  both  the  for¬ 
mer,  as  riding  on  horfe-back,  wherein 

*  Dr.  /\ndry  obferves,  that  Tinging  is  a  moft  healthful  ex¬ 
ercife,  Slid  fubjoins  the  following  wotds  :  Tanta  denique 

eft  vocis  et  loquelfe  in  e?ieVcendo  corpore  prasftantia,  ut  id 
fortafte  caufa  fit,  cur  fcemiiice  ^non  tanto  alias  exercitio 
indigent  ’quanto  indigent  '  viri,  quoniam -fcilicet  font  ill?e’ 
loquaciores.  Q^iasft  medic.  An  prascipua  valetudinis  tutela 
exercitatio  ?  In  Tcliol.  medic.  Parif.  difeufTa,  an.  l723,Pr£e- 
fidr  Nic=  Andry/*  '  ‘ 
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we  exercife  our  own  powers  by  managing 
our  liorfe,  and  holding  our  bodies  firm  and 
upright,  while  the  horfe  performs  the  part 
of  a  vehicle. 

Without  entering  into  the  antient  diA 
putes  of  philofophers,  about  the  mofl 
healthful  of  all  thefe  forts,  we  may  ven-f 
ture  to  affirm  in  general,  that  what  is  per¬ 
formed  by  our  own  powers,  is  the  molt 
proper  for  perfons  of  a  ftrong  and  healthy 
conftitiition ;  that  what  is  performed  by 

t  ■  < 

external  helps  only,  is  mofl  proper  for  th$ 
infirm  and  delicate  ;  and  that  the  exerdfc 
performed  partly  by  ourfelves,  and  partly 
by  foreign  affiftance,  is  mofl  iliitable  to 
fnch  as  are  neither  very  robufl  nor  very 
tender:  And  as  to  the  particular  benefits 
which  arife  from  riding  on  horfeback,  they 
have  been  fet  furth  in  fo  rational  and  lively 
a  manner  by  Sydenham  and  Fuller,  that 
nothing  material  can  be  added  to  their  ar¬ 
guments  ;  and  it  has  been  already  obferved, 
that  whatever  advantage  can  be  received 
from  a  good  digeflion,  may  in  an  eminent 

degreq 
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degree  be  expe6ted  from  this  exercife,  ad™ 
j lifted  accurately  to  the  ftrength  of  the 
rider, 

5.  After  exercife  we  run  a  great  rifle 
of  catching  cold,  (efpecially  if  we  have  been 
in  any  degree  of  fweat)  unlefs  we  take  care 
to  prevent  it,  by  rubbing  our  bodies  well 
with  a  dry  cloth,  and  changing  our  linen, 
which  fliould  be  previoufly  well  aired  ^  But 
of  all  the  follies  committed  immediately 
after  exercife,  the  moft  pernicious  is  that 
of  drinking  fmall  liquors  of  any  fort  quite 
cold,  when  a  man  is  hot;  whereas  if  we, 
drank  them  blood  warm,  they  would  quench 
our  thirft  better,  and  could  do  us  no  inju- 
ry, 

6.  Lean  people  are  fooner  weakened 
and  wafted  by  too  much  exercife  than 
thofe  who  are  plump:  And  every  man 
Ihould  reft  for  fonie  time  after  exercife,  be™ 
fore  he  fits  down  to  dinner  or  fiipper. 


Of 
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► 

Of  SLEEP  and  WAKEFULNESS. 

I.  Sleep  and  wakefulnefs  bear  a  great 
refemblance  to  exercife  and  reft  ;  as  wake- 
fulnefs  is  the  natural  ftate  of  aftion,  in 
which  the  animal  machine  is  fatigued  and 
wafted,  and  fleep  the  ftate  of  eafe,  in  which 
it  is  refrefhed  and  repaired.  The  vicifti- 
tude  of  fleeping  and  waking  is  not  only  ne- 
ceffary  but  pleafmg  to  our  nature,  while 
each  is  confined  within  its  proper  limits. 
But  you  will  ask  what  limits  fhould  Le  aft 
figned  to  fleep  ?  The  anfwer  is,  that  tho* 
different  conftitutions  require  different  mea- 
fures  of  fleep,  yet  it  has  been  in  general 
obferved,  that  fix  or  feven  hours  are  fuft 
ficient  for  youth  or  manhood,  and  eight 
or  nine  for  infancy  or  old  age^  when  they 
are  ftrong  and  healthy,  but  the  infirm  are 
not  to  be  limited  ;  and  the  weaker  any 
perfon  is,  the  longer  he  ought  to  indulge 
himfelf  in  fuch  a  meafure  of  fleep  as  he 
finds  by  experience  fufficient  to  refrefh  him* 


2.  Mo- 
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a.  Moderate  fleep  increafes  the  per- 
ipiration,  promotes  digeftioii,  cheriflies  the 
body,  and  exhilarates  the  mind  ;  and  they 
whofe  fleep  is  apt  to  be  interrupted  by 
flight  caufes,  fhoiild  neverthelefs  keep  them- 
felves  quiet  and  warm  in  bed,  with  their 
eyes  fliut,  and  without  toffing  or  tumbling, 
which  will  in  fome  degree  anfwer  the  pur- 
pofes  of  a  more  found  fleep« 

7 

3.  ExcESsiVEfleep^  on  the  other  hand, 
renders  the  body  phlegmatic  and  inadlive/ 
impairs  the  memory^  and  fliipifies  the  un- 
derftanding.  And  excefllve  wakefulnefs 
difllpates  the  ftrength,  produces  fevers, 
dries  and  waftes  the  body,  and  anticipates 
old  agej 

4.  He  who  fleeps  long  in  the  morning, 
and  fits  up  late  at  night,  inverts  the  order 
of  nature,  and  hurts  his  conftitution,  with¬ 
out  gaining  any  time  ;■  and  he  who  will  do 
it  merely  in  compliance  with  the  fafliion, 
ought  not  to  repine  at  a  fafhionable  ftate 
of  bad  health/ 

5o  A: 
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5,  A  Man  Ihould  forbear  to  fleep  after 
dinner,  or  indeed  at  any  other  time  of  the 
day  in  our  cold  climate,  except  where  a 
long  habit  has  rendered  fueh  a  cuftom  al- 
nioft  natural  to  him,  of  where  extraordi¬ 
nary  fatigue,  or  want  of  reft  the  preceed- 

ing  night,  obliges  him  to  it ;  in  which 
cafe  he  flrould  be  well  covered  to  defend 
him  againft  catching  cold, 

6.  Two  hours  or  more  fliould  intervene 
between  fupper  and  the  time  of  going  to 
bed :  And  a  late  heavy  fupper  is  a  great  e- 
nemy  *  to  fleep,  as  it  difturbs  that  fweet 
tranquillity  of  the  body  and  mind,  which 
is  fo  refrelhing  to  both.^ 

Of  REPLETION  arid  EVACUATION, 

I.  The  whole  art  of  preferving  health 
riiay  properly  enough  be  faid  to  confift  in 
filling  up  what  is  deficient,  and  emptying 
what  is  redundant,  that  fo  the  body  may 
be  habitually  kept  in  its  natural  ftate ;  and 

^  Somnus  ut  lit  levis,  fit  tibi  coena  brevis*  Schol.  Salem, 

C  c  c  hence 
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hence  it  follows,  that  all  the  fupplies  from 
eating  and  drinking,  and  all  the  difchar- 
ges  by  perfpiration,  and  by  the  other  chan¬ 
nels  and  diftributions  of  nature,  Ihould 
be  regulated  in  fach  a  manner  that  the  bo¬ 
dy  fhall  not  be  opprefled  with  repletion, 
or  exhaufted  by  evacuation.  Of  rhefe  two, 
one  is  the  cure  or  antidote  of  the  other  1 
every  error  in  repletion  being  corredted  by 
a  feafonable  and  congruous  evacuation; 
and  every  excefs  in  evacuation  (if  it  has 
not  proceeded  too  far)  being  cured  by  a 
gradual  and  fuitable  repletion. 

2.  When  any  repletion  has  been  accu¬ 
mulated,  it  requires  a  particular  and  corre- 
fpondent  evacuation,  well  known  to  phyfici- 
ans.  Repletion,  for  infhance,  from  eating 
or  drinking,  requires  a  puke  or  abftinence. 
A  fulnefs  of  blood  requires  immediate  ve- 
nxfedtion.  ^  A  redundancy  of  humours  re¬ 
quires  purging.  And  a  retention  of  any 
excrementitious  matter,  which  fhould  have 
been  difcharged  by  fweat,  urine,  or  fpitting, 
requires  affiftance  from  fuch  means  as  are 

found 
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found  by  experience  to  promote  thefe  feve- 
ral  evacuations.  And  if  thofe  cautions  are 
neglected,  there  will  fucceed  an  oppreffion 
of  the  ftomach  or  bread,  a  weight  of  the 
head,  a  rupture  of  the  blood  velfels,  or 
fome  other  troublefome  diforder. 

3.  It  is  to  be  obferved  that  a  perfon  in 

perfedl  health,  all  whofe  fecretions  are  du¬ 
ly  performed,  ought  never  to  take  any  me¬ 
dicine  that  is  either  evacuating  or  acrimo¬ 
nious,  becaufe  it  may  difturb  the  operati- 
ons  of  nature  without  any  neceffity ;  and 
Hippocrates  exprefly  declares  that  thole 
who  are  of  a  drong  and  healthy  conditu- 
tion  are  much  the  worfe  for  taking  pur¬ 
ges  external  ablutions  of 

the  skin,  by  walking,  bathing,  or  fwim- 
ming,  they  are  proper  for  healthy  people, 
provided  they  are  not  carried  to  excefs. 

4.  It  alfo  is  to  be  obferved,  that  chew¬ 
ing  or  fmoking  tobacco  foon  after  meals, 
generally  dedroys  the  appetite,  and  hurts 

-  *  $6(51  2.  aphor.  36,  37. 

J  It  is  to  be  obferved  that  the  purges  uled  in  Hippocrates  s 
time  were  all  fomewhat  violent. 

the 
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the  conftitution,  both  by  weakening  the 
fprings  of  life,  (as  other  opiates  do)  and  by 
evacuating  the  faliva  which  nature  has  ^ap¬ 
pointed  to  fall  into  the  flomach  to  pro? 
mote  digeftion. 

5.  Nothing  exhaufts  and  enervates 
the  body  more,  or  hurries  on  old  age  falt¬ 
er  than  premature  concubinage ;  and  hence 
the  ancient  Germans  ^  are  extolled  by  Ta¬ 
citus  for  not  marrying  before  they  arrived 
at  their  full  vigour. 

Of  the  PASSIONS  and  AFFECTI¬ 
ONS  of  the  Mind. 

I .  He  who  ferioully  refolves  to  preferve 
his  health,  mull  previoully  learn  to  con? 
quer  his  pallions,  and  keep  them  in  abfo? 
lute  fnbjedion  to  reafon ;  for  let  a  man  be 
ever  fo  temperate  in  his  diet,  and  regular 
in  his  exercife,  yet  Hill  fome  unhappy  pafi 
fions,  if  indulged  to  excefs,  will  prevail  o- 
ver  all  his  regularity,  and  prevent  the  good 

*  Tarda  illis  venus,  et  pares  validiquc  milcebantur.  De 
mor.  German. 

effe^^s 
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cfFecSls  of  his  temperance ;  it  is  neceflary 
therefore  that  he  fliould  be  upon  his  guard 
againfl  an  influence  fo  deftrudlive. 

2.  F EAR,  grief,  and  thofe  paffions  which 
partake  of  them,  as  envy,  hatred,  malice, 
revenge,  and  defpair,  are  known  by  expe¬ 
rience  to  weaken  the  nerves,  retard  the 
circular  motion  of  the  fluids,  hinder  per- 
fpiration,  impair  digeflion,  and  often  to 
produce  fpafms,  obftruftions,  and  hypo¬ 
chondriacal  diforders.  And  extreme  fud- 
den  terror  ^  has  fometimes  brought  on  im¬ 
mediate  death. 

3.  Moderate  joy  and  anger,  on  the 
other  hand,  and  thofe  paffions  and  affedi- 
ons  of  the  mind  which  partake  of  their 
nature,  as  chearfulnefs,  contentment,  hope, 
virtuous  and  mutual  love,  and  courage  in 
doing  good,  invigorate  the  nerves,  acce¬ 
lerate  the  circulating  fluids,  promote  per- 
fpiration,  and  affifl  digeflion ;  but  violent 
anger  (which  differs  from  madnefs  only  in 
duration)  creates  bilious,  inflammatory, 

^  See  Valert  Maxim,  who  mentions  feveral  iuch  inftances, 
,  convulfive. 
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convulfive,  ’  and  fometimes  apopledtic  dif- 
orders,  efpecially  in  hot  temperaments ; 
and  excefs  of  joy  deftroys  fleep,  and  often 
has  fudden  and  fatal  *  effeds. 

4.  It  is  ohfervable,  that  the  perfpira- 
tion  is  larger  from  any  vehement  paffion  of 
the  mind  when  the  body  is  quiet,  than 
from  the  flrongcft  bodily  exercife  when  the 
mind  is  compofed.  Thofe  therefore  who 
are  prone  to  anger,  cannot  bear  much  ex¬ 
ercife,  becaufe  the  exuberant  perfpiration 
of  both  would  exhaufl:  and  wafte  the  bo- 
dy.  It  is  alfo  remarkable,  that  a  diforder 
which  arifes  from  any  vehement  agitation 
of  the  mind,  is  more  ftubborn  than  that 
which  arifes  from  violent  corporal  exercife, 
becaufe  the  latter  is  cured  by  reft  and 
fleep,  which  have  but  little  influence  on 
the  former. 

5.  A  CONSTANT  ferenity,  fupported 
by  hope,  or  chearfulnefs  arifing  from  a 
good  confcience,  is  the  moil  healthful  of 

*  Vid,  Plin.  hifl:.  nat.  lib.  7.  cap.  53.  AuL  Cell.  Nodi. 

Attic,  lib.  3.  cap.  15. 

all 
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all  the  afFeftions  of  the  mind.  Chearful- 
Hefs  of  fpirit,  (as  the  great  lord  Verulam 
obferves)  is  particularly  ufeful  when  we  fit 
down  to  our  meals,  or  compofe  ourfelves 
to  fleep ;  becaufe  anxiety  or  grief  are  known 
to  prevent  the  benefits  which  we  ought  na¬ 
turally  to  receive  from  thefe  refrefhments : 
If  therefore,  fays  he,  any  violent  pafi 
fion  fliould  chance  to  furprize  us  near 
thofe  times,  it  would  be  prudent  to  de- 
fer  eating,  or  going  to  bed,  until  it  fub- 
fides,  and  the  mind  recovers  its  former 
tranquillity.’’ 

Having  thus  mentioned  the  principal 
rules  relating  to  the  Six  things  necejfar^  to 
life,  confidered  fingly,  I  fhall  here  fubjoin 
a  very  important  rule,  which  confiders  two 
of  the  fix  together,  and  fliews  the  mutual 
influence  which  they  have  one  upon  the  o- 
ther,  with  refpefl;  to  health.  The  rule  is, 
that  our  exercife  fliould  bear  an  exadl  pro¬ 
portion  to  our  diet,  and  our  diet  in  like 
manner  to  our  exercife  ;  or,  in  other  words, 
that  he  who  eats  and  drinks  plentifully, 

fhould 
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fliould  ufe  much  exercife ;  and  he  whd 
cannot  ufe  exercife  Ihoiild,  in  order  to  pre^ 
ferve  his  health,  live  abftemioufly.  Per- 
fons  who  can  ufe  moderate  and  conftant 
exercife,  are  able  to  digeft  a  large  quanti¬ 
ty  of  aliment,  without  any  injury  to  their 
health,  becaufe  their  exercife  throws  off 
whatever  is  fuperfluous ;  but  tender  people, 
who  can  ufe  little  or  no  exercife,  if  they 
flrould  take  in  a  large  quantity  of  food, 
fome  indigefted  fuperfluity  muft  remain  in 
the  body,  which  becomes  a  perpetual  fource 

t 

of  diftempers.  Hippocrates  looks  upon 
this  rule  of  adjufling  our  diet  to  our  exer¬ 
cife  as  the  moll  important  in  the  whole  art 
of  preferving  health,  and  has  taken  parti¬ 
cular  care  to  recommend  it,  as  we  have 
feen  before. 

Bu  T  one  caution  I  mull  here  recom¬ 
mend,  which  is  lefs  attended  to  than  it  de- 
ferves,  viz.  when  a  man  happens  to  be 
much  fatigued  and  fpent  after  a  hard  jour¬ 
ney  or  violent  exercife,  and  Hands  in  need 
of  immediate  refrefhment,  let'  him  eat 
things  that  are  light  and  eafy  to  digell,  and 

drink 
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drink  fome  fmall  liquor  warm  ;  for  heavy 
meat  and  llrong  drink  will  increafe  the  ar¬ 
tificial  fever  (if  I  may  fo  call  it)  which  vio¬ 
lent  exercife  raifes  in  the  blood,  and  will  ra¬ 
ther  v/afte  than  recruit  his  ftrcngth  and  fpi- 
rits. 

Besides  thofe  appertaining  to  the  fix 
things  already  mentioned,  there  are  three 
other  general  rules  greatly  conducive  to  the 
prefervation  of  health,  which  mufl  not  be 
forgotten. 

The  firfl:  rule  is :  Every  excels  is  an  e- 
nemy  to  nature.  Whether  it  be  in  heat  or 
cold,  in  grief  or  joy,  in  eating  or  drinking, 
or  in  any  other  fenfual  gratification^  excefs 
never  fails  to  diforder  the  body  ;  whereas, 

to  be  moderate  in  every  affecdion  and  en-^' 

% 

joyment,  is  the  way  to  preferve  health. 

Ru  L  E  the  fecond  :  It  is  dangerous  fud- 
denly^  to  alter  a  fettled  habit  or  an  old  cu- 
ftom,  and  to  fly  from  one  extreme  to  ano- 

*  Semel  multum  et  repente  vel  evacuare,  vel  replere,  vcl 
calefacere,  vel  refrigerarc,  aut  alio  quovis  modo  movere,  pe- 
rieulofum.  Hippoc.  aph.  icd  2.  aph.  51. 

D  d  d  ther* 
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theri  Even  thofe  things  which  are  in  them- 
felves  bad,  as  dram-drinkingy  chewing  tobacco^ 
fitting  up  late  at  nighty  Jleeping  immediately  af¬ 
ter  dinner y  morning  whets  as  they  are  called,' 
when  by  long  ufe  they  have  unhappily 
grown  familiar  to  any  perfon,  niufl:  not  be 
broke  off  all  at  once,  but  Ihould  be  relin- 
quilhed  by  degrees* 

The  third  rule  is,  that  whatever  tends 
to  impair  our  ftrength,  fhould  be  carefully 
avoided.  To  bleed  often,  for  inftanee^ 
without  an  urgent  caufe ;  to  take  ftrong 
purges  or  vomits ;  to  go  into  a  flender  and 
vegetable  diet  rafhly,  and  rather  from 
whim  than  neceffity  :  All  fuch  errors  as 
thefe,  Ifay,  change  the  fmall  pipes,  through 
which  the  circulation  is  performed,  into 
impervious  cords,  and  impair  the  ftrength 
by  drying  up  the  conduits  of  life. 

Having  thus  taken  notice  of  the  gene¬ 
ral  rules  to  be  obferved  by  all,  let  us  in  the 
next  place  confider  the  particular  rules  ap¬ 
propriated  to  the  various  temperaments,  a- 
ges,  and  conditions  of  men. 

C  H  A  Pe 
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CHAP.  III. 


Of  the  different  temperaments  of  the  human  ho-> 
viz.  the  choleric y  the  melancholic^  the  ' 


phlegmaticy  and  the  fanguinCy  with  the  rides 
of  health  relating  to  theniy  and  fome  infer en-- 
CCS  deduced  from  them. 


"'O  be  acquainted  with  the  tempera- 


A  ments  of  men  is  of  no  fmall  import¬ 
ance  to  health.  Hippocrates*  fays,  that 
the  human  body  contains  four  humours 
very  different  with  refpedl  to  heat,  cold, 
moiflure,  and  drynefs,  viz.  blood, 
phlegm,  yellow  bile,  and  black  bile ; 
which  feveral  humours  are  frequently 
brought  up  by  vomiting,  and  difcharged 
by  ftool ;  that  health  confifts  in  a  due 
mixture  of  thefe  four  ;  and  that  diftem- 
pers  are  produced  by  a  redundancy  in  a- 
ny  of  them/’  Upon  this  obfervati- 
on  of  Hippocrates,  the  four  principal 

temperaments  of  choleric,  melancholic, 

/ 

phlegmatic,  and  fanguine,  have  been  efla- 
*  Pe  natur.  bom.  pag.  22$/  226. 


blilhed. 
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blifhed.  But  Galen  too  fond  of  fubtil* 
ties  and  divifions,  has  reckoned  up  nine 
temperaments,  viz.  four  fimple,  the  hot, 
the  cold,  the  moift,  and  the  dry ;  four 
compound,  the  hot  and  moift,  the  hot  and 
dry,  the  cold  and  moift,  the  cold  and 
dry ;  and  one  moderate  or  healthy  tem- 
perament,  confifting  in  a  mediocrity  that 
leans  to  no  extreme.  , 

f 

These  two  great  men,  and  their  relpec-' 
tive  followers,  mean  nearly  the  fame  thing, 
tho’  they  differ  in  words ;  for  the  choleric 
of  Hippocrates  and  his  adherents  has  a 
great  affinity  wdth  the  hot  and  dry  temper 
rament  of  Galen  ;  the  phlegmatic  with 
the  cold  and  moift  ;  the  melancholic  with 
the  cold  and  dry  ;  and  the  fang^jinc  of  the 
one  with  the  moderate  temperament  of  the 
other  ;  it  will  not  therefore  be  of  fo  great 
moment  to  determine  which  divifton  we 
fliould  adopt,  as  it  will  be  to  give  a  juft 

notion  of  thefe  temperaments,  confiftently 
with  the  laws  of  circulation,  to  which  the 

De  te^iperarnene  lib.  2.  cap.  i. 
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ancients  were  ftrangers.  To  form  therefore 
a  diftind  idea  of  the  different  temperaments 
which  Hippocrates  points  out,  (for  I  chufe 
to  follow  him)  it  will  be  neceffary  to  con^ 
fider  what  change  is  produced  in  the  whole 
mafs  of  fluids,  by  the  prevailing  humours 
from  which  thefe  temperaments  take  their 
names,  and  what  effed:  this  change  has  u|h 
on  the  human  body  and  mind. 

In  choleric^  temperaments,  or  in  bodies 
abounding  with  yellow  bile,  the  blood  is 
hot  and  thin,  moves  with  great  rapidity 
through  the  pipes,  difpofes  the  body  to  in¬ 
flammations  and  acute  diflempers,  and  the 
mind  to  a  promptnefs  and  impetuofity  in 
all  its  deliberations  and  adions,  Perfons 
of  this  temperament  ought  to  avoid  all  oc- 
cafions  of  difpute,  ftrong  liquors,  violent 
cxercife,  and  every  thing  by  which  they 
are  apt  to  be  overheated. 

*  Vid  Hoffm.  diflert.  de  temperamento,  fundamento  mo*, 
rurr,  et  morborum  in  gentibus. 
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In  melancholic  temperaments,  where  per- 
fons  abound  with  a  grofs,  earthy,  auftere 
humour,  called  by  the  antients  black  bile, 
the  blood  is  heavy  and  thick,  moves  flow- 
ly,  difpofes  the  body  to  glandulous  obftruc- 
tions,  and  lownefs  of  Ipirits,  and  the  mind 
to  fear  and  grief.  To  fuch  perfons  a  heal¬ 
thy  air,  moderate  exercife,  light  food,  a 
little  good  wine,  which  fhould  be  mixt 
with  water  for  common  drink,  and  chear- 
ful  company,  are  the  bed  means  to  pre^ 
ferve  health. 

In  phlegmatic  temperaments,  where 
there  is  a  large  proportion  of  a  watery  te¬ 
nacious  mucilage,  the  llimy  blood  moves 
languidly,  difpofes  the  body  to  white  fwel- 
lings  and  dropfical  diforders,  and  the  mind 
to  llupidity  and  doth.  In  this  tempera¬ 
ment,  a  diet  moderately  attenuating,  con- 
llant  exercife,  and  fome  warm  gentle  phy- 
fic  at  proper  times,  will  prevent  bad  difor¬ 
ders. 

In  fanguine  temperaments,  where  there 
is  no  redundancy  of  bile  or  phlegm,  the 

blood 
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blood  (except  in  cafes  of  fulnefs  from  high 
living,  or  inanition  from  hsemorrhages) 
circulates  freely  and  equably  through  all 
the  velfels,  which  dilpofes  the  body  to 
health  and  long  life,  and  the  mind  to 
chearfulnefs  and  benevolence.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  care  of  fuch  perfons  fliould  be,  by  a 
moderate  and  prudent  ufe  of  all  the  ne- 
celfaries  of  life,  to  avoid  the  extremes  of 
plenitude  and  voluptuoufnefs,  and  every 
fort  of  intemperance  which  may  fpoil  a 
benign  and  healthy  conftitution. 

-  It  is  true,  that  thefe  temperaments  are 
not  eafily  diftinguilhed  at  firft  light,  in 
every  individual ;  but  a  confiderate  hian 
may,  by  obfervation  and  experience,  dip 
cover  which  temperament  he  himfelf  prin¬ 
cipally  partakes  of,  and  confequeritly  may, 
by  proper  precautions,  obviate  any  incon¬ 
venience  apt  to  arife  from  it. 

From  what  has  been  faid  of  thefe  differ 
rent  temperaments,  it  will  clearly  follow, 
firll.  That  there  can  be  no  fuch  thing  con¬ 
trived 
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trivcd  by  man,  as  an  imiverfal  remedy  to 
prevdit  or  remove  all  forts  of  complaints, 
becaufe  that  which  would  agree  with  the 
hot,  muft  difagree  with  the  cold.  Befides, 
all  fuch  boafted  Ipecifics  have  been  found 
ineffedual  from  experience,  and  every  pre-^ 
tender  to  them  has  been  convided  either 
of  ignorance  or  difhonefty.  In  a  word, 
none  but  he  who  had  Mil  to  create  the  hu-^ 
man  body,  can  contrive  a  fpecific  for  all 
diftempers  ;  and  I  am  fully  perfuaded,  that 
except  the  tree  of  life^  there  never  was,  nor 
will  be  an  univerfal  panacea* 

It  follows,  fecondly,  That  we  cannot 
with  certainty  promife  for  any  particular 
aliment,  or  any  kind  of  medicine,  that  it 
rvill  agree  with  this  or  the  other  individu¬ 
al,  until  we  are  acquainted  with  his  pecu¬ 
liar  temperament  i  and  confequently,  that 
it  is  abfurd  to  preferibe  a  method  of  diet 
or  phylic-  for  any  man,  without  fuch  a 
previous  knowledge* 


After 


After  this  fhort  flcetcli  of  the  tempera¬ 
ments,  we  come  next  to  take  a  view  of 
thole  rules  of  health  which  are  peculiar  to 
the  different  periods  of  life. 


CHAP.  IV. 

Of  Infancy y  youth y  manhoody  and  old  age; 
together  with  the  precepts  of  health  peculiar 
to  each  of  them. 

Ha  D  the  philofopher,  whom  Aulus 
Gellius  ^  introduces  declaiming 
arainfl:  the  unnatural  behaviour  of  mo- 

o 

“  thers,  who  negledl  to  flickle  their  own 
“  children,”  lived  in  our  days,  and  known 
that  men  of  rank  and  falliion  frequently 
chufe  their  wives  not  for  the  graces  of  their 
perfon,  or  the  virtues  of  their  mind,  bur 

*  Lib.  1 2. cap.  I.  Oro  te,  inquit,  mulicr,  fine  earn  totam 
integram  efie  matrem  filii  fui ;  quod  eft  enim  hoc  contra  natu- 
ram  imperfeiftum  atquc  dimidiatum  matris  genus,  peperific,  ac 
ftatim  ab  fefc  abjecifte?  alulfte  in  utero  fanguine  fuo  nefeio 
quid,  quod  non  videret :  non  alere  nunc  fuo  la(fte  quod  vide- 
at,  jam  viventem,  jam  hominem,  jam  matris  ofiicia  implo- 
rantem  I 

only 
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>'  f 

only  for  the  largenefs  of  their  fortune,  he 

t  '  . 

would  perhaps,  in  compaffion  to  the  infant ^ 
have  preferred  a  healthy  difereet  nurfe  to 

a  weakly  capricious  mother.  Such  parents 

^  * 

""  therefore  as  have  not  taken  care,  by  their 

own  temperance,  good  humour  and  health, 

\  . 

to  fecure  a  vigorous  and  happy  conftitu- 
tion  to  their  children,  may  furely  be  per- 
jiuitted  to  make  up  that  deficiency  as  \Yell 
as  they  can^  in  the  choice  of  a  proper  nurfe. 

r  ■  .  .  y  -  > 

The  firft  care  to  be  taken  of  the  infant, 
|in  cafe  the  mother  fliould  not  be  fit  for  the 
momentous  talk)  is  to  chufe  a  virtuous, 
healthy,  chearful,  cleanly  and  experienced 
nurfe,  ‘  Her  milk  flioiild  be  white,  fweet, 
and  of  a  good  flavour,  untainted  with 
any  foreign  tafte  or  fmell,  between  two 
and  fix  months  old,  and  of  a  thin  rather 
than  a  thick  confiftence.  The  child%  o- 
thei  food  Ihould  be  fimple,  and  of  very  ea-^ 
fy  digeftion  ;  his  cloaths  Ihould  neither  be 

ftrait  nor  too  warm,  and  the  nurfe  Ihould  bq, 
*  '  difeharged: 

I 

.  ■  ■■ 
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t 

di.fcharged  from  uling  pins  in  drefllng  himj 
where  there  can  be  any  danger  of  pricking 
his  Ikin ;  and  fhe  muil  give  as  much  as  he 
can  bear  of  air  and  exercife» 

To  prevent  rickets,  fcrophulous  diforders^ 
coughs,  and  broken  bellies,  to  which  chih 
dren  are  very  liable  in  this  ifland,  the  niofl; 

likely  means  would  be  to  introduce  the  cu- 

•> 

Horn  of  dipping  their  whole  bodies  every 
morning  in  cold  water,  after  which  ^  they 
{hould  be  immediately  rubbed  dry  znd  dreP 
fed ;  deferring  neverthelefs  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  this  pfacSice  for  fome  months,'  or 
to  the  next  fummer  after  the  infant  is  born^ 
left  there  ftiould  be  too  quick  a  tranfition 
from  the  warmth  m  which  the  foetlis  was 
formed  to  the  extreme  coldnefs  of  the  wa¬ 
ter.  If  the  infant  becomes  warm  and  live- 
ly  upon  rifing  out  of  the  bath,  there  call 
be  no  danger  in  this  immerfion  ;  but  in 
cafe  he.  flioukl  remain  jchilly  and  pale  for, 
a  confiderable  part  of  the  day,  the  ufe  of 
the  cold  bath  muft  be  laid  afide  for  fome 
time,  and  may  be  tried  again  when  the 

child  grows  ftrongen  ■ 

Wheh 
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r  • 

When  the  firfl:  dawn  of ' reafdh  appears 
in  children,  the  parents  lliould  take  the  ear- 
liefl:  care  poffible  to  make^their  minds  obe¬ 
dient  to  difciplind,  and  gradually  ^  in- 
ftil  into  them  that  great  principle  (as 
Mr.  Locke  calls  it)  of  all  virtue  and 
worth,  viz.  to  deny  themfelves  their 
own  defires,  and  purely  follow  what 
reafon  didlates  as.  bell:,  tho’  the  appe- 
tite  fhould  lean  the  other  way.  We 
frequently  fee  parents,'  by  humouring 
them  when  little,  corrupt  the  principles 
of  nature  in  their  children,  and  wonder 
afterwards  to  talle  the  bitter  waters, 
when  they  themfelves  have  poifoned  the 
fountain ;  why  fhould  we  think  it 
ftrange,  that  he  who  has  been  accuftom- 
ed  to  have  his  will  in  every  thing  when 
he  was  in  coats,  fhould  defire  it,  and 
contend  for  it,  when  he  is  in  breeches 

And  in  this  our  judicious  author  has 
adopted  or  confirmed  the  remark  which 

*  Locke  on  education. 


the 
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the  admirable  Quintilian  made  long  before 
him,  part  of  whofe  words  I-  have  quo¬ 
ted  at  the  bottom  of  the  page';  and  in^ 
deed  we  frequently  fee,  ^that'thofe  indul-*- 
gences  to  the  child  have  grown  into  fettled 
habits,  and  proved  the  ruin'of  the  man,  with 
refpedl  both  to  his  health-and'his-morals*# 

Of  YOUTH- 

The  diet  of  youth  fhould  be  indeed 
plentiful,  as  Hippocrates  advifes 
fimple,  and  of  eafy  digeftion ;  ^  becaufe  food 
which  cannot  be  well  digefted  breeds  grols 
humours,  and  imperceptibly  lays  a  founda¬ 
tion  for  feurvy,  ftone,  rheumatifm,  and,  o- 
ther  very  bad  diftempers.  Wine  alfo,  or 
ftrong  drink,  fhould  never,  or  very  Ipar- 
ingly,  be  allowed  to  youth.  They  fhould 

be  kept  intirely  from  unripe  fruit,  and  from 

#  -<■ 

<  _ 

*  Utinam  liberorum  noftrorum  mores  ipfi  non  perderemus, 
infantiam  ftatim  deliciis  lolvimus.  Mollis  ilia  educatio,  quam 
indulgentiam  vocamus,  nervos  omnes  et  nxentis  et  corporis 

trangit. - Fit  ex  his  conflietudo,  deinde  natura*  loflit.  orat. 

lib.  I.  cap.  2. 

f  Se»5t.  icaph.  i?. 


too 
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too  much  of  what  is  ripe.  Their  exercife 
fliould  be  moderate,  for  too  little  would 
bloat  them  and  make  them  fhort  breathed ; 
and  too  much  would  wafte  their  flren^th^ 
Too  much  fleep  alfo  (like  too  little  exer- 
cife)  would  ftupify  them,  and  too  little 
would  render  them  thin  and  fubjedl  to  fe¬ 
vers. 

i  «  , 

But,  above  every  other  care  and  con- 
iideration,  youth  is  the  mofl:  proper  feafoii 
to  inure  the  mind  to  the  praftice  of  virtue,' 
upon  which  their  future  health  and  repu- 
ration  muft  depend;  and  without  which  it 
will  be  impoffible  to  deliver  their  conftitu-^ 
tions  unbroken  to  manhood  and  old  agei 
Many  vices  ate  abfolutely  iiicohfiftent  with 

health,  which  nevet  dwells  where  lewdnefs,‘ 

* 

drunkennefs'j  luxury;  or  lloth,  have  taken 
poffelTion.  The  life  of  the  rake  and  epi¬ 
cure  is  not  only  Ihort  but  miferable.  It 
w^ould  jfhock  the  modeft  and  compaffionate 
to  hear  of  thofe  excjuiilte  pains  and  dread¬ 
ful  agonies  which  profligate  young  perfons 
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flifFer  under  the  reiterated  courfes  of  their 

•  •  i 

debauchery,  before  they  can  reach  the 

grave  into  which  they  often  hurry  them- 

*  «  ■  -  ■ 

felves  :  Or,  if  feme  flop  fhort  in  their  ca¬ 
reer  of  riot,  before  they  have  quite  deftroy- 
ed  the  fprings  of  life,  yet  thefe  Iprings  are 
generally  rendered  fo  feeble  and  crazy  by 
the  liberties  which  they  have  already  tat 
ken,  that  they  only  fupport  a  gloomy,  di-^ 
fpirited,  dying  life,  tedious  to  themfelves, 
and  troublefome  to  all  about  them ;  and 
(which  is  ftill  more  pitiable)  often  tranfmit 
their  complaints  to  an  innocent  unhappy 
offspring. 

The  expediency  of  virtue  tow^ards  the 
prefervation  of  health,  is  no  new  doddrine 
with  thofe  who  ftudied  and  recommended 
that  art ;  it  was  taught  many  ages  ago  by 
Galen,  who,  fpeaking  of  youth,  expreffes 
himfelf  in  the  manner  following:  This  ^ 
is  the  proper  feafon  to  difeipline  the 

*  De  fan.  tuend.  lib.  I.  cap.  I2.  Vide  infuper  ejufdem  ii« 
bellum  de  cognofceiad.  et  curand.  animi  morbis.  cap.  7. 

“  mind. 
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mind,  and  train  it  up  in  virtuous  habits, 
efpecially  in  modefty  and  obedience, 
which  will  prove  the  moft  compendious 
method  to  attain  whatever  may  be  ne- 
celTary  towards  the  health  of  the  body 
in  the  future  periods  of  life/’ 

'  B.UT  how  fhall  giddy  youth,  hurried  a- 
wa}^  by  ftrong  appetites  and  paffions,  be 
prevented  from  running  into  thofe  exceffes 
which  may  cut  them  off  in  the  prime  of 
their  days,  or  at  leaft  hoard  up  difeafes 
and  remorfe  for  old  age  ?  I  anfwer,  that 
their  paffions  and  appetites  muft  be  re- 
ftrained  early  by  proper  difcipline  and  ex¬ 
ample,  This  is  to  be  done  by  their  pa¬ 
rents,  whofe  firft  care  ihould  be  to  train 
up  their  children  at  home  in  the  way 
they  Ihould  go,  that  when  they  are  old 
they  may  not  depart  from  it/’ 

•  "In  the  next  place,  fuch  as  can  afford 
their  fons  a  liberal  education,  ought  to 
fend  them,  for  inftruftion  and  example,  to 
thofe  feminaries  of  learning  where  religion 

and  virtue  are  held  in  the  highefl  efteem, 

and 
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■  > 

and  pracStifed  with  the  greatefl  care  and  dc^ 

cency ;  for  fuch  an  education  will  not  only 
prove  a  benefit  to  the  youth  themfelves; 
but  a  blefling  alfo  to  the  community^ 
which  is  'always  ready  to  imitate  as  well 
the  good  as  the  bad  example  of  their  fupe-^ 
riors. 

\ 

We  have  reafon  to  felicitate  our  youth 
upon  the  many  opportunities  which  they 

have  of  a  \nrtuous  education  in  the  excel- 

> 

lent  univerfities  of  Great  Britain.  Oxford 
is  certainly  one  of  the  moft  commodious 
refidences  for  ftudy  oh  the  face  of  the 
earth.  I  was  never  fo  charmed  with  any 
place  of  public  refort  as  I  was  with  that  u- 
niverfity.  I’here  religion,  learning,  and 
good  manners  appear  in  all  their  beautyo 
There  ignorance,  vice,  and  infidelity  are  re¬ 
puted  ciowniflr  and  contemptible:  And 
there  the  Virtues  and  the  Graces  are  unit- 

*  i 

ed,  or  in  other  words,  the  knovdedge  of 
the  fcholar  is  joined  with  the  politenefs  of 
the  gentleman.  I  never  indeed  had  the 
o-ood  fortune  to  be  at  Cambridge,  but  from 
tlie  great  and  good  men  which  that  uni- 

F  f  f  vcrfity 
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Verllty  lias  produced,  it  is  reafonable  to 
conclude,  that  Ihe  is  not  inferior  to  her 
filter  of  Oxford.  Nor  have  the  feveral 
univerlities  of  Scotland  been  at  any  time 
deftitute  of  mailers  or  fcholars,  confpicu*^  (■ 

r 

ous  for  genius,  literature  or  virtue. 

Those  gentlemen,  therefore,  who  fend 
their  fons  abroad  for  a  foreign  education, 
before  they  are  grounded  in  virtue  and 
learning  at  our  own  uhiverlities,  feem  to 
have  ho  great  value  for  the  future  health 
md  dignity  of  their  children,  or  (give  me  leave 
to  add)  for  the  profperit'^  of  their  countr'^ 

Of  MANHOOD. 

T o  this  period  belong  all  the  general 
rules  of  health  before  mentioned,  and,  in 
a  word,  all  thefe  rules  that  are  not  dillin£l“ 
ly  appropriated  to  infancy,  youth,  or  old 
age. 

*  **  What  can  be  expelled  from  thofe  yoXing  adventurers, 
but  an  importation  of  all  the  follies,  fopperies,  vices,  and 
luxuries  of  the  feveral  countries  through  which  they  have  paf- 
ifed.’*  Sherridan  on  Britifti  education,  book  i.  chap.  2.  page 

32,  33* 


The 
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The  beft  feciirity  to  health  in  this  pe^ 
riod  is  the  good  habit  of  temperance  and 
moderation,  tranfmitted  to  it  from  child¬ 
hood  and  youth ;  for  a  man  arrived  to  the 
perfect  life  of  his  reafon,  is  not  very  apt 
(unlefs  he  lays  reflexion  quite  afide)  to  in¬ 
dulge  any  vicious  appetites  over  which  he 
had  an  abfolute  command  in  the  former 
part  of  his  life, 

it 

It  is  alfo  reafonable  to  expedl  that  a 
perfon  will,  in  this  period,  attend  to  the 
'temperament  moft  predominant  in  himfelf, 
whether  it  inclines  to  the  choleric,  melan^ 
cholic,  phlegmatic  or  fanguine,  and  will 
regulate  his  way  of  living  in  fuch  a  man¬ 
ner  that  his  peculiar  temperament  fhall  be 
kept  within  the  bounds  neceflary  to  the 
confervation  of  health  ;  or  (which  is  the 
fame  thing)  that  he  will  be  careful  to  avoid 
whatever  he  finds  by  experience  to  be  detri¬ 
mental  to  his  health,  and  will  perfift  in  the 
ufe  of  fuch  things  as  he  finds  by  the  fame 
experience  and  obfervation  to  agree  with 
him  ;  ferioujfly  reflecting  how  eafy  it  is  ei¬ 
ther 
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tlier  by  a  fupine  indolence,  or  by  criminal 
excefles,  to  deftroy  even  a  good  conftituti- 
on  in  the  prime  and  vigour  of  life,  beyond 
^  the  poffibility  of  repair  :  Of  this  unhappy 
condiid  too  mariy  fad  examples  fall  within 
the  circle  of  every  man’s  acquaintance. 


Of  Old  age. 

Health  is  an  invaluable  bleffing  in 
age,  when  the  judgment  arrived  at  full 
maturity,  difplays  more  ftrength  and  beau¬ 
ty  than  ever  it  did  before;  and. therefore 
it  fhould  be  fecured,  as  far  as  lies  in  our 
power,  by  a  diligent  obfcrvation  of  the 
following  plain  rules,  which  point  out  to 
the  aged,  firil  what  they  ought  to  avoid, 
and  fecondly  what  they  ought  to  purhie. 


In  the  firfl:  place,  old  people  mull  be 
careful  to  avoid  whatever  they  have  by  ex¬ 
perience  found  always  hurtful  to  them  in 
the  former  part  of  their  lives,  for  age  is 
not  the  proper  feafon  to  flruggle  with  new 


or  unnecelTary  evils.  They  muft  alfo  Ihun 


every. 


V 
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every  excels  that  has  a  natural  tendency  to 
impair  their  remaining  ftrength ;  for  tho* 
men  may  fometimes  efcape  the  bad  effedt 
of  thofe  excelTes  in  the  vigour  of  life,  old- 
age  would  quickly  be  demoliflied  by  them ; 
fuch  are  too  much  care  and  anxiety  about 
wealth,  an  over  afliduous  application  to 
ftudy,  habitual  fretfulnefs ,  or,  in  a  word, 
whatever  is  known  to  weaken  a  good 
conftitution. 

Secondly y  As  to  wdiat  they  ought  to  pur^ 
fue.  Old  men  flrould  be  careful  to  prac* 
tife  the  following  important  rules.  Firfl^ 
To  chufe  a  pure  and.  healthy  air  for  the 
place  of  their  rehdence.  Second^,  To  ad- 
juft  their  diet  to  their  exercife ;  to  be  mo¬ 
derate  in  both  ;  to  retrench  a  little  in  their 
folid  food,  and  add  proportionably  to  their 
drink  ;  and  to  rife  from  meals  always  with 
fome  appetite  to  eat  more ;  but  in  cafe  of 

*  ExcefEve  Veijery  enervates  old  men  extremely.  The 
Adventurer,  in  one  of  his  admirable  elTays,  humoroufly  ap¬ 
plies  to  them  what  Virgil  reports  of  his  fighting  bees,  anmaf- 

^us  in  vidhcrc  ponunh 

•/  '  '' 

'any 
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any  accidental  excefs  one  day,  to  retrench 
the  next,  or  for  a  longer  fpace,  nnlefs  the 
ftomach  is  quite  eafy.  Thirdly ^  To  con» 
trive  that  their  evacuations  be  regular  by 
nature  or  by  art.  Fourthly^  To  fludy  eve¬ 
ry  means  that  can  contribute  to  make  their 
night’s  reft  fweet,  and  their  fleep  found ; 
for  quiet  fleep  wonderfully  cheriflies  old 
people,  Fifthly y  To  be  clean  and  neat  in 
their  perfons,  and  to  keep  their  bodies  well 
clothed,  efpecially  their  ftomach,  legs  and 
feet,  without  which  they  cannot  enjoy  a 
good  ftate  of  health:  And,  fixthly.  To  be 
of  a  contented  chearful  mind,  and  endea- 
vour  to  render  their  behaviour  and  conver- 
fation  agreeable  to,  and  courted  by  young 
people,  and  to  be  frequently  in  their  conn 
pany. 


CHAP 
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C  H  A  P.  V. 

Of  the  various  conditions  and  circumjiances  of 
men  conftderedy  as  rohufl  or  delicate ^  free  or 
fervile^  zvealth'^  or  indigent :  together  with 
the  ndes  of  health  accommodated  to  them  rc'^ 

^  |~^HE  feveral  conditions  and  circumftan- 
A  ces  of  men,  fuppofed  to  enjoy  their 
ufual  health,  may  be  reduced  to  two  forts, 
viz.  internal  and  external.  The  internal 
conditions  of  men  are  ftrength,  or  weakiiefs 
of  conftitution.  Their  external  circum™ 
fiances  are  either  wealth  and  freedom, 
which  enable  them  to  live  as  they  pleafe ; 
or  ambition  and  poverty,  which  bind  them 
down  to  fplendid  or  obfcure  fervitude,  and 
other  inconveniencics. 

Persons  of  a  healthy  and  ftrong  confti^ 
union,  fhould  obferve  the  two  following 
rule?.  The  firfl  is,  to  avoid  a  precife  and 
uniform  diet,  and  to  diverfify  their  method 
of  living  ;  tO  be  fometimes  in  the  city,  and 

fome- 
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fometimes  in  the  country  i  to  eat  and 
drink  fometitnes  more,  and  fometimes  lefs 
than  ufual,  but  always  within  the  bounds 
of  temperance  ;  to  partake  of  whatever 
wholefome  food  comes  in  their  way,  be  it 
ever  fo  ordinary  ;  to  ufe  at  one  time  little, 
at  another  much  exercife  ;  and  in  fliort, 
by  a  various  life,  t(^  be  always  prepared, 
and  ready  to  fall  in  with  any  condition 
which  tiiay  be  appointed  for  them  by  pro¬ 
vidence.^ 

The  fecond  rule  is,  to  be  cautious  not 

.  i 

io  deftroy  in  their  gay  days  of  pleafure  and 
health,  by  any  great  excefs  or  debauchery,' 
that  vigour  of  conftitution  which  fhould 
fupport  them  under  unavoidable  infirmities; 

On  the  other  hand,  perfons  of  a  tender 
and  delicate  habit  of  body,  (among  whom 
Celfus  reckons  moft  of  thofe  who  live  in 
great  cities,  and  all  the  ftudious  and  con¬ 
templative)  fhould  endeavour  to  repair  by 
their  temperance,  regularity,  and  care, 
Miat  is  perpetually  impaired  by  their  w^eak- 

nefs. 
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nefs,  fituation  and  fludy  :  And,  in  efFed, 
we  often  fee  that  perfons  of  a  weakly  con- 
flitution,  who  are  immediately  injured  by 
any  excefs,  and  confequently  obliged  to  be 
careful  in  the  management  of  their  health, 
live  more  comfortably,  and  longer  than 
thofe  of  a  robuft  conftitution,  who,  from 
a  vain  confidence  in  their  vigour,  are  apt 
to  defpife  all  rules  and  order. 

As  to  external  circumftances ;  thofe 
who,  by  birth  or  acquifition,  are  polfelTed 
of  a  fortune  which  makes  them  able,  and 
cf  a  dilpolition  which  makes  them  free  to 
live  as  they  pleafe,  having  it  in  their  pow¬ 
er  to  put  every  rule  in  pradice  that  can 
conduce  to  the  prefervation  of  their  health, 
are  to  blame  if  they  negled  fo  great  a  blef* 
fing,  which  every  man  will  know  the  value  j 
of  when  once  he  has  loft  it. 

Those  again,  whb  either  by  choice  arc 
engaged  to  ferve  the  public,  or  by  poverty 
obliged  to  ferve  private  families,  and  arc 
not  at  liberty  to  beftow  much  time  or  care 

G  g  g  on 
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on  their  health,  muft  make  the  beft  ule 
they  can  of  fuch  opportunities  as  their  en¬ 
gagements  will  afford  them.  Every  condi- 
'  tion  has  fome  vacant  hours,  which  may  be 
employed  to  the  purpofe  of  health.  The 
emperor  Antoninus,  fays  Galen,  who 
difpatched  fo  much  bufinefs  in  the  day, 
began  his  exercife  always  about  fun-fet.’’ 
It  is  important  for  a  ftatefman  to  obferve, 
that  the  more  bufinefs  he  has  been  fa- 
tigued  with  upon  any  particular  occafi- 
on,  the  more  temperately  he  ought  to 
live and  that  he  fliould  not  at  fuch 
times,  eat  any  thing  hard  of  digeftion,  or 
drink  more  wine  than  what  is  juft  fufficient 
to  refrefh  him. 

It  is  moreover  to  be  obferved,  that 
perfons  of  all  ranks  who  eat  and  drink 
freely,  and  are  at  the  fame  time  fo  much 
confined  by  their  employments,  as  to  be 
able  to  ufe  little  or  no  exercife  abroad, 
fhould  be  fure  to  ufe  fome  exercife  within 
doors,  of  which  a  great  variety  may  be  con¬ 
trived  to  every  man’s  taftc,  as  Ihuttle-cock, 

billiards^ 
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billiards,  hand-ball,  dumb  bell,  6"^.  and 
Ihould  alfo  frequently  chafe  his  body  with 
a  flefh  brulh  in  the  morning,  and  now  and 
then  take  fome  very  gentle  phyfic,  to  car¬ 
ry  off  what  may  remain  indigefted  in  his 
ftomach  and  bowels. 

To  conclude,  the  poor,  if  they  are  vir¬ 
tuous  and  cleanly,  have  great  advantages 
over  the  rich,  with  refpeil  to  health  and 
long  life,  as  the  narrownefs  of  their  circun>, 
fiances  prompts  them  to  labour,  and  with- 
draw's  all  temptations  to  luxury, 

CHAP.  VI. 

Of  the  prophf  axis ^  or  ways  to  prevent  approach^’ 
ing  difempers. 

IN  the  beginning  of  this  fecond  part  I  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  art  of  preferving 
health  might  be  divided  into  three  bran* 
ches,  whereof  the  firft  points  out  the  rules 
calculated  to  maintain  the  health  we  en¬ 
joy  at  prefent.  The  fecond  treats  of  the 
bed  method  to  prevent  diftempers ;  and 

the 
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the  third  diredts  the  way  to  long  life,  I 
have  already  fpoke  of  the  firfl:  branch. 
The  precepts  which  relate  to  the  two  fol¬ 
io  v/ing  will  be  but  few. 

When  difteiupers  are  perceived  to  make 
their  approach,  they  fnould  be  prevented, 
by  removing  their  caufes  as  foon  as  poffible. 
A  man,  fays  Galen  feems  to  be  in  a 
middle  ftate  between  health  and  ficknefs, 
vehen  he  has  feme  flight  ailment  that 
does  not  confine  him  to  bed  or  from  bu~ 
finefs,  fuch  as  an  inconfiderable  head- 
ach,  iofs  of  appetite,  fome  uirafual 
wearinefs,  weight  or  drowflnefs :  but  it 
is  the  part  of  a  wife  man  to  prevent 
thofc  fmall  diforders  from  growing 
worfe,  by  corredliiig  without  delay  the 
difpofition  by  which  they  are  propagat- 
ed.  If,  for  example,  the  beginning 
complaint  arifesfrom  too  great  a  fulnefs, 
that  fulnefs  fliould  be  diminifhed  by  ab- 
ftinence,  or  (if  abftinence  is  not  fufii- 
cient)  by  bleeding,  purging  or  fweating^ 

..  If 


De  medic,  art.  conflitut.  cap.  19. 
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If  it  arifes  from  crudities,  and  indigefti- 
on,  the  remedy  to  prevent  its  growing 
**  worfe,  is  to  keep  one’s  felf  warm,  to 
live  abftcmioufly  and  quietly  for  fome 
days,  and  to  drink  a  little  good  wine 
to  fhrengthen  the  ftomach.  And  in  gene- 
ral  we  fhould  endeavour  (continues  he) 
to  remove  the  prefent  flight  complaint 
by  purfuing  a  method,  in  its  tendency 
and  effedls  directly  contrary  to  the  caufe 
which  produced  that  complaint;  or,  in 
other  words,  thick  humours  miift  be  at- 
tenuated  ;  acrimonious  and  redundant 
humours  corre6ted  and  difcharged ; 
crude  humours  concofted  ;  contractions 
relaxed,  and  obftruCtions  opened.” 

Wh  EN  a  beginning  cold  or  cough  threat¬ 
ened  an  impending  fever,  the  fagacious  Sy¬ 
denham,  frequently  ^  removed  the  cough, 
and  prevented  the  fever,  by  preferibing  air 
and  exetcife,  and  a  cooling  ptifane  for 
drink,  together  with  abflinence  from  flefli 
meat,  and  ftrong  liquors. 

*  De  tuff,  epidea,  pag.  307,  2oS. 

Boerhaave^ 
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Boerhaave,  who  had  fludied  all  the 
ancient  and  modern  phyficians  of  any  repu¬ 
tation,  and  knew  perfedly  well  how  to  ex- 
trail:  what  was  mod  ufeful  from  their  feve- 
ral  writings,  has,  in  his  Prophylaxis  re¬ 
commended  the  three  following  excellent 
precepts  to  prevent  diftempers. 

I .  As  foon  as  we  perceive  from  certain 
fymptoms,  fays  he,  that  any  diftemper  is 
approaching,  we  fhould  prevent  it,  by  pur- 
fuing  a  method  oppofite  to  the  caiife  which 
is  likely  to  produce  it :  And  this  method 
chiefly  confifts  in  ufing  the  following  means, 
viz.  We  muft,  in  the  fir  ft  place,  praftife 
abftinence  and  reft,  and  drink  fever al 
draughts  of  warm  water.  We  ought, 
in  the  next  place,  to  ufe  fome  moderate 
exercife,  and  perfift  in  it  until  a  gentle 
fweat  begins  to  break  out;  after  wdiich 
we  fliould  immediately  go  into  a  warm 
bed,  and  there  indulge  a  free  perfpirati- 
on,  and  fleep  as  long  as  conveniently 

I 

Inflit,  medkc  fe^t  X049, 
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we  can ;  for  it  is  obvious  that  by  thefe 
means  the  veflels  are  relaxed,  grofs  hu¬ 
mours  are  diluted,  and  noxious  humours 
difcharged ;  and  thus  impending  diftem- 

pers  arc  prevented  by  removing  their 
caufes. 

2*  To  guard  againft  diftempers  in  ge¬ 
neral,  there  cannot  be  a  more  ufeful  pre¬ 
caution  in  our  climate,  than  to  keep  up 
a  free  and  uniform  perfpiration  by  not 
laying  afide  our  winter  garments  before 
a  warm  May  ;  and  by  putting  them.on 
again  before  a  cold  November, 

3.  In  fummer  (continues he)  our  diet 
fhould  be  light,  loft,  and -mild;  our 
drink  cooling  ;  and  our  exercife  gentle. 
In  winter,  on  the  contrary,  our  food 
ought  to  be  folid,  dry  and  favoury,  warm¬ 
ed  with  a  little  good  wine  ;  and  the  ex¬ 
ercife  vigorous.  In  fpring  and  au¬ 
tumn  the  aliment  and  exercife  fhould 
keep  a  medium  between  both,  but  lean¬ 
ing  to  thofe  of  fummer  or  winter,  as 


one 
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one  is  more  or  lefs  affeded  with  the 
heat  or  col4.’^ 

To  the  diredtions  of  thefe  great  men,  I 
fhall  fubjoin  a  fimple  and  eafy  method  of 
preventing  impendent  diftempers,  frequent-^ 
ly  pradlifed  with  good  fuccefs,  viz.  When 
you  find  yourfelf  indifpofed,  go  diredtly  to 
bed,  and  there  ly  for  one,  two,  or  three 
days,  until  your  complaints  are  removed  ; 
living  all  the  while  on  water  gruel  or  pana¬ 
da  for  food  ;  and  on  water  or  fmall  warm 
negus,  or  white  wine  whey  for  drink.  Your 
gruel  or  panada  may  be  made  more  or  lefs 
fubilantial  as  you  require  them.  This  is 
very  nearly  the  advice  of  Celfus,  an  author 
of  no  mean  reputation,  whofe  fentiments  ^ 


*  Igitur  fl  quid  ex  his  [noils  future  adverfos  valeiudinls')  in- 
"  cldit,  omnium  optima  funt  quies  et  abHinentia :  li  quid  biben- 
dum,  aqua  ;  idque  interdum  uno  die  fieri  fatis  eft;  interdum, 
fi  terrentia  manent, biduo:  proximeque  abftinentiam  fumendus 
cibus  exiguus,  bibenda  aqua,  poftero  die  etiam  vinum,  deindc 
alternis  diebus,  modo  aqua,  modo  vinum,  donee  omnis  caufa 
metus  finiatur.  Per  haec  enim  ftepe  inftans  gravis  morbus  dift 

cutitur.  - - - -  '■  Neque  dubium  eft,  quin  vix  quifquam, 

qui  non  difiimulavit,  fed  pef  haec  morbo  mature  occurrit,  aegro*^ 
tet.  Lib.  3.  cap.  2, 
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to  the  fame  cfFeft,  expreffed  with  afTiiraiice 
of  liiccefs,  may  be  fcen  at  the  bottom  of 
the  preceeding  page. 

And  tho’  fome  may  deride  the  fimplici- 
ty  of  this  prefcription,  they  will  find]  that 
where  fuch  food  agrees  with  the  ftomach, 
and  time  can  be  fpared  to  make  the  expe¬ 
riment,  it  will  prove  more  beneficial  than 
they  may  imagine.  I  have  been  often  told 
by  a  lady  of  quality,  whofe  circamftances 
obliged  her  to  be  a  good  oeconomift,  and 
whofe  prudence  and  temperance  preferved 
her  health  and  fenfes  unimpaired  to  a  great 
age,  that  fhe  had  kept  herfelf  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  faculty  many  years,  by  this 
fimple  regimen.  Gruel  indeed  is  a  very  iiii 
fipid  diet  to  a  perfon  of  a  nice  palate, 
Plutarch,  in  his  life  of  Lycurgus,  tells  that 
one  of  the  kings  of  Pontus,  who  loved 
good  eating,  having  heard  great  encomi¬ 
ums  made  on  the  black  broth  of  Sparta^  hi¬ 
red  a  cook  from  that  city.  But  when  he 
came  to  tafte  this  celebrated  difli,  he  called 
xaimediately  for  his  cook,  and  with  fome 

H  h  h  warmth 
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warmth  told  him,  that  it  was  a  vile  abo¬ 
minable  mefs.  To  which  the  other  mo- 
deftly  replied,  Sr,  /o  mke  this  hroth  relifl? 
ivelly  a  man  mtijl  bathe  himfelf  in  the  river 

Eurotas 

^  •- 

< 

♦  •  ■  '  •  V  ' 

CHAP.  VTI. 

f. 

Of  longevity'— Ehe  natural  marks  of  it.^-> 
The  means  of  attaining  it, — The  rife  and. 
fall  of  the  transfufion  of  blood  from  one  a- 
7iimal  into  another.  The  conchfion, 

I  Have  already  obferved,  that  when  the 
continual  attrition  of  the  folids  and 
fluids  of  the  human  body  againft  each  o- 
ther,  ,  is  hurried  on  with  violence,  death 
muft  advance  haftily,  -  and  arrive  early ; 
but  when  it  is  performed  with  moderation, 

i*  ■  • 

the  fprings  of  life  laft  longer,  and  death 

? 

is  more  flow  in  its  approaches. 

*  A  river  of  Laconia,  running  by  Sparta,  fo  that  to  baths 
in  Eurotas j  means  to  imitate  the  difeipUne  and  temperance  of  ^ 
the  Lacedemonians., 

•  'L-  ■■  »  t 

Longevity 
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Longevity  may  proceed  either  from 
nature  or  from  art ;  but  chiefly  from  their 
happy  conjiindion^ 

I 

The  natural  marks  by  which  we  difcerri 
that  a  man  is  made  for  long  life,  are  prin*’ 
icipally  as  follows : 

(  ■  1  *1  ,  -I 

1.  To  be  defcended,  at  leaft  by  one 

.  A 

fide,  from  long  lived  parents* 

*  *  '  ^ 

»  •  *  - ' 

2. \To  be  of  a  calm,  contented,  and 
chearful  difpofitioni 

3.  To  have  a  juft  fymmetry,  or  proper 

i  ■  ■  ■  '  ^ 

conformation  of  parts ;  a  full  cheft,  well 
formed  joints  and  limbs,  with  a  neck  and 
head  large  rather  than  fmall  in  proportion 
to  the  fize  of  the  body* 

4.  A  firm  and  compaeft  fyftem  of  velTels 

>  4  I 

and  ftamina,  not  too  fat ;  vffiis  large  and 
prominent ;  a  voice  fomewhat  deep  ;  and 
a  fldn’not  too  wLite  and  fmooth. 

5.  To  be  a  long  and  found  fleeper. 

The 
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The  great  affiftance  which  art  affords 
towards  attaining  long  life,  arifcs  from  the 
benefit  of  good  air  *  and  good  water  f 
from  a  frugal  and  fimple  diet,  from  the 

Brafilise  falubritads  fama  non  paucos  olim  fenes,  aliolqiie 
minus  prolpera  iitentes  valetudine,  ex  Hi^ania,  et  Indiis, 
aliilque  diffitis  locis,  excivit  ad  aerem  et  aquas  has  caelo  da- 
tas,  tanquam  ad  duo  validiffima  praefidia  vit^  et  valetudinis. 
Perquam  mature  enim  pubefcunt  incolas :  fenefcunt  tarde,  id- 
que  line  canitie  aut  calvitio.  Quo  fit,  quod  longe  ultra  cen- 
tefimum  setatis  annum,  viridi  fenedla,  non  Americani  tantum„ 
fed  et  ipfi  Europasi  fruantur,  totiimque  adeo  terrritorium  Ma^ 
crobium  dici  mereatur.  Guil.  Pilbnis  bill:,  nat.  et  medic.  Bra- 
filiae.  continentis. 

f  Audio  in  ^gypti  locis,bomines  vivere  longiorem  vitam 
quam  alibi,  (dicit  Melchior  Guilandinus)  quando  ipforum  per- 
multi  annos  plus  centum  vivunt :  communis  fere  omnibus  ik 

habitatoribus  vita  annorum  nonaginta  Iblet  efie. - Aquas  Nili 

fluminis  clarefa^las,  dulces,  tenuifiTims,  fplendidiflimas  atque  le- 
viffim^  cxiftunt,  ita  ut  celerrime  corporis  vifeera  permeent. 
Audio  etenim  (quod  olim,  cum  Cayri  moram  facerem,  etiam 
oblervavi)  in  fingulis  fere  corporibus  ab  ipfis  epotis  aquis  fta- 
lim  vel  copiofas  urinas,  vel  fudores,  vel  per  alvum  dejedtiones 
obfervari,  atque  in  hypochondriis  nullam  lludtuationem  ab  ip¬ 
fis  oftendi :  loquor  de  iis  quae  Cayri  habentur  et  potantur, 
quando  Alexandrias  aquae  conftent  fubftantia  crafiiori,  quae 
peflimae  exiHuiit,  tardilTimeque  vifeera  permeant.  Confirms 
tuam  fententiam,  (refpondet  Alpinus)  atque  me  in  omnibus 
corporibus  obfervalTe,  citiflime  illas  aquas  Cayri  clarefadlas, 
'8'el  per  alvum,  vel  per  per  urinam,  vel  fudorem  exiifie.  Pro- 
Iper  Alpinus  de  medic,  ^gypt.  lib.  I*  cap.  ii.  et  I2. 

wift' 
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^vife  government  of  our  appetites  and  paP 
fions,  and,  in  a  word,  from  a  prudent 
choice  and  proper  ufeof  all  the  inftruments 
of  life,  and  rules  of  health,  of  which  wd 

liave  ipoke  before. 

But  fome  of  the  moderns  have  gone  far¬ 
ther,  and  recommended  new  and  bold  me¬ 
thods  to  prolong  life,  which  the  antients 
either  had  not  perfpicacity  to  difeern,  or 
wanted  refolution  to  pradife.’  The  com- 
prehenfive  and  exalted  genius  of  lord  Ve- 
rulam  was  not  to  be  limited  by  common 
rules.  He  advifes  old  people  once  e- 
very  two  years  to  change  their  whole 
juices,  and  render  themfelves  very  lean 
by  a  courfe  of  abftinence  and  proper  di- 
et-drinks,  in  order  to  fweeten  their  blood 
and'renew  their  age.”  And  Boerhaave*. 
who  like  the  induftrious  bee  colleded  ho¬ 
ney  from  every  flower,  adopts  his  lordfhip’s 
opinion  with  fome  fmall  amendment ;  for, 
.fpeaking  of  the  mofl:  proper  diet  to  attain 

Inftit.  nred.  num,  1059—1062. 
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•  V  y  *  J  • 

longevity,  he  exprefles  himfelf  in  the  maii=- 
ner  following ;  Great  abftinence,  or  an 
extremely  flendcr,  drying  and  emaciat- 
ing  diet  now  and  then,  but  very  rarely 
put  in  practice,  is  of  wonderful  ufe  to 
attain  longevity.’^  And  a  little  lower 
he  explains  his  meaning  more  perfpicuoufly^ 
by  telling  us;  that  a  radical,  or  almoft 
total  change  of  the  humours  by  refoh 
vent  medicines,^  and  a  fiicceeding  dif« 
charge  of  them  but  of  the  body,  fuch 
as  happens  under  a  courfe  of  mercury, 
or  under  a  courfe  of  attenuating,  drying, 
and  fudorific  decobtions,  often  difpofe 
the  body  in  an  admirable  manner,  to 
expel  old  diftempered  humours,  and  to 
fill  the  veflels  with  frefli  vital  juices.’’ 

j 

And  thus  art,  conduced  with  prudence, 
may  efiedlually  lead  to  long  life. 

t  ; 

But  how  far  this  method  of  renewing 
their  age  may  be  fafely  prablifed  by  old 
people,  I  will  not  take  upon  me  to  deter¬ 
mine,  fince  the  fuccefs  muft,  in  a  great  mea"- 

fure,' 
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fure,  depend  upon  the  goodnefs  of- their  fta- 
niina,  the  flreiigth  and  perfeverance  of  their 

i 

refolution,  and  the  fall  of  the  artifh  who 
condudls  the  regimen.  And  though  this 
and  the  following  brave  but  unfuccefsful 
effort  to  prolong  life,  difcover  a  quick  pe¬ 
netration  and  a  laudable  boldnefs  of  the 
human  mind  ;  yet  a  fure  and  eafy  road  to 
longevity,  different  from  the  general  rule^ 
of  health  already  mentioned,  feems  to  be 
among  the  defiderata  in  our  art,  the  diff, 
covery  of  which  is  referved,  perhaps,  for  a 
more  meritorious  generation. 


About  a  hundred  *  years  ago,  a  neW 
^  \ 

and  gallant  effort  was  made  to  mend  diftem- 


pered  conftitutions,  and  confequently  to 
prolong  life,  by  fupplying  the  human  body 
with  young  and  healthy  blood  from  other 
animals. 


The  firft  hint  of  this  great  attempt^was 

i 

given  at  Oxford,  mmo  1 658,  by  Dr.  Chrifto- 
pher  Wren,  Savilian  Profeffor  of  aftronomy 

*  See  the  original  tranfadions  of  the  royal  fociety,  vol.  i. 

s,  *  ’  ♦ 

there^ 

-k  * 
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there,  who  propofed  to  the  honourable  Mi% 
Boyle,  a  method  of  transfiifmg  liquors  in  • 
to  the  veins  of  living  animals. 

Iii  1666  his  hint  was  farther  improved, 
at  the  fame  perennial  fource  of  ingenuity 
and  learning,  by  Dr.  Richard  Lower,  who 
invented  the  method  of  transfufmg  blood 
out  of  one  animal  into  another. 

He  was  followed  by  fever al  ingenious 
men  at  London,  and  particularly  by  Dr. 
Edmund  King,  who  rendered  Lower’s  me¬ 
thod  of  transfufion  ftill  more  eafy  and 
commodious.  And  as  it  was  intended  by 
the  royal  fociety  that  thofe  trials  ftiould  be 
profecuted  to  the  utmofl:  variety  which  the 
fubjedl  would  bear,  by  exchanging  the 
blood  of  old  and  young,  fick  and  healthy, 
fierce  and  timid  animals ;  various  experi- 
ments  were  accordingly  made  with  furprif- 
ing  eifedis  upon  lambs,  flieep,  dogs,  calves 
and  horfes, 

From  England  this  invention  pafled  in“ 
to  France  and  Italy,  where  after  old,  de- 

crepid. 
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trepid  and  deaf  animals  had  their  hearing, 
and  the  agility  of  their  limbs,  reftored  by 
the  transfulion  of  young  and  healthy  blood 
into  their  veins,  and  other  wonderfal  cures 
had  been  atchieved,  J.  Denis,  doftor  of 
phyhc  at  Paris,  with  the  affiftaiice  of  Mr* 
Emerez,  ventured  to  perform  the  operati¬ 
on  on  men  in  that  city  :  And  Johann.  Gu- 
lielm.  Riva  a  furgeon  of  good  reputati¬ 
on,  made  the  fame  experiments  at  Rome. 

After  fome  trials,  Monfieur  Denis  pu- 
blifhed  one  account  of  a  young  man  that 
was  cured  of  an  uncommon  lethargy,  (fub- 
fequent  to  a  fever  in  which  he  had  been 
blooded  twenty  times)  by  transfufing  the  ar¬ 
terial  blood  of  a  lamb  into  his  veins :  And 
another  account  of  the  cure  of  an  invete¬ 
rate  and  raging  phrenzy  performed  on  a 
man  thirty-four  years  old,  by  transfufing  the 
arterial  blood  of  a  calf  into  his  veins,  in 
the  prefence  of  feveral  perfons  of  quality 
and  learning. 

This  daring enterprize  having  fucceeded 
fo  well  at  the  firil  fetting  out  in  France,  it 

*  Vide  Merklin.  de  ortu  et  occafu  transfuf.  fang.  Edit.  No« 
rirnbsrg,  1679. 

I  i  i  v^as 
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was  alfo  praclifed  in  Endand  from  the 
teries  of  a  young  flieep,  into  the  veins  of 
^  one  Mr.  Arthur  Coga,  November  the 
^  mmo  1667,  at  ArundeHioufe^  before  a 
fplendid  company,  by  Dr.  Edmund  King, 
mid  Dr.  Richard  Lower.  And  Coga  pu- 
Ibliihed,  under  his  own  hand,  an  account  of 
the  sreat  benefit  which  he  received  from 
the  operation.  But  mifortunately  this  tran/^ 
fufion  happened  to  be  foon  after  performed 
in  France  and  Italy  with  bad  fliccefs  on 
fbme  perfons  of  diftindtion^  ;  by  which  tin- 
happy  accidents  the  pradtice  (being  yet  in 

-  -  .f-  W'  ■  ' 

its  infancy,  and  unfupported  by  a  fufficient 

*  _  "t  .  f  ' 

number  of  experiments)  fell  into  difcredic, 
and  was  prohibited  by  the  king's  authority  in 
France,  and  by  the  pope’s  mandate  at  RomCo 

Thus  was  defeated  a  noble  efifay,  begun 
with  prudence  in  England,  but  ralhly  pur- 
filed  in  foreign  countries,  which,  had  the 
firft  trials  on  the  human  fpecies  been  con- 

*  It  was  imprudently  and  fatally  tried  in  France  on  baron 
Bond,  Ton  to  the  firft  minifter  of  ftate  in  Sweden,  after  he 
was  given  over  by  his  pliyficians,  and  his  bowels  began  to 
mortify  ;  and  had  the  fame  ill  fate  at  Rome,  being  injudici- 
oufty  tried  on  a  perfon  juft  worn  out  with  a  confumption, 
yide  Merklin.  de  ortu  et  occafu  transf,  fang. 
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dnded  with  care  and  caution,  might  in 
time  have  produced  moft  ufeful  and  furpriP 
ing  effedts.  '  ^  i 

But  after  all,  I  am  of  opinion,  that  the  ^ 

greateft  efforts  of  the  human  mind  to  ex¬ 
tend  a  vigorous  longevity  much  beyond 
fourfcorc,  will  generally  prove  ineffedlual ; 
and  that  neither  the  total  alteration  and 
difcharge  of  old  diftempered  humours,  by 
a  courfe  of  refolvent  medicines,  nor  the 
fubilitution  of  frefh  vital  juices  in  their 
room,  prefcrib'ed  by  the  great  lordVerulam 
and  Boerhaave  ;  nor  the  transfufion  of 
young  blood  into  old  veins,  tho’  performed 
with  the  utmoft  precaution  and  dexterity, 
win  ever  avail  to  beftow  ftrength  and  vi¬ 
gour  on  the  bulk  of  mankind,  for  any 

great  number  of  years,  beyond  the  limits 

/ 

marked  out  by  the  Pfalmift,  and  much  lels 
CO  produce  rejuvenefcency.  Tho’  I  am 
perfuaded,  at  the  lame  time,  that  thefe 
methods  profecuted  to  accuracy,  and  redu¬ 
ced,  if  poffible,  to  a  general  and  eafy  pra- 
(Slice,  would  make  the  life  of  man  hold  our, 
free  from  the  ufual  complaints  of  decrepi¬ 
tude,  longer  thap  it  does  at  prefent,  hnce 


we 
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■< 

fee  every  day,  that  an  extraordinary 
ftrength  of  conftitution,  managed  with, 
common  prudence,  often  exceeds  an  hum 
/  dred  years 

Let  us  in  the  mean  time  make  the  bed 
ufe  of  thofe  advantages  which  we  can  eaffly 
compais*  Let  us,  by  a  virtuous  courfe  of 
life,  and  by  the  praftice  of  fuch  rules  as  the 
experience  of  ages  has  eftablilhed,  endea¬ 
vour  to  preferve  health  of  body  and  found- 
nefs  of  mind,  until  we  arrive  at  the  boun¬ 
daries  which  providence  (unlefs  we  are  our 
own  enemies)  feems  to  have  nearly  marked 
out  for  our  relpedlive  conftitutions.  And 
then  let  us  chearfully  fubmit  to  have  the 
curtain  drawn  for  a  little  while  between  our 
friends  and  us ;  and  be  ready  and  willing 
to  enter  into  that  happy  date  for  which 
we  were  originally  intended,  and  where  we 
lhall  be  fecure  from  the  approach  of  age 
and  iniirmities* 

*  See  the  diligent  and  good  biHiop  of  Bergen’s  natural  hi- 
flory  of  Norway,  where  he  relates  from  credible  vouchersj, 
that  in  the  year  i733>  four  married  couple  danced  in  thepre- 
j  fence  of  Chriftian  VL  king  of  Denmark,  whofe  ages  joined 
together,  amounted  to  more  than  eight  hundred  years,  none 
of  the  four  couple  being  under  an  hundred.  Part  2.  cJiap.  90 

m,  8. 
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